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Due to funding cutbacks resulting from the Title XX 
Social Services Block Grant, ongoing, inservice education for teachers 
iii|^he Berks County, Pennsylvania, Intermediatie Unit Child Care 
pA^ram had not been provided for over 2 y6ar&^ to tteet the need for . 
inservice training, a practicum was designed' &nd implemented to (1) 
increase inserVice education for child care 'providers at a minimal 
cost to the prograq?;^ (2) generate ideas that child care staff members 
would use in their centers; and (3) disseminate educational 
information,, techniques, and materials related to the inservice 
sessions through networking. The practicum addressedf the inservice 
needs of 78 Title XX early childhood caregivers in^ 1«8 center^ and 
their administrators by providing a university-sponsored conference>, 
a series of workshops, and networking opportunities. Much of the 
labor- of conference presenters and workshop consultants was donated. 
Assessment on specially designed questionnaires indicated tha^ 
practicum goals wiiere attained. All child care respondents and 
administrators recommended that the inservice education program be 
continued. (Numerous related materials are appended, including 
instruments used to gather daita.) (RH) 
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Ac knowl edg^en t s 

There were a number of people who made valuable contributions 
xo the writing and implementation of this practicum. This process 



was not an individual acc^plish^ient^ 



Throughout the practicum this educator's husband » Peter » and 
son, Gregory, encouraged her with their extr^rdinary support and 
understanding. Her most important debt of gratitude was to her 
family. 

Many colleagues at Kutztown University deserved credit for their • 
involvement. In particular, Sandra Fisher offered incalculable 
professional and personal assistance with all phases of this endeavor. 
Another faculty member » Dorothy Moyer, helped with the Red Balloon 
Conference finances and center coverage. Without the aid of the 
staff members of the college of education and the student Association 
for the Education of Young Children, the conference would not have 
b^en possible, 

Berks County Intermediate Unit Child Care Program ^administrators 
who acted as Unking agents wl fch the staff members and expedited 
ihv planning* and scheduling of in-service educational activities 
wt-re Karen Ri^,htmiri>, Lynn Schaeffcr, S^tmnnn Turpln, Pauline Jackson, 
and Joanne Rclnhclmer. Gratitude was owed to the child care providers 
for their voluntary participation, their enthusiasm for sharing ideas 
ahnut .md for fhlldren, and their many < ont ribut ions to the project. 
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Considerable appreciation was extended to tl;^ fol lowing workshop 
consultants who volunteered their expertise: Janice Kulp, Klal Gavigan, 
Beverlyn Brlghtbill, Doris Burkhart, Ina Grapenthin. Sandra Fisher, 
and Helen Krizan. 

This educator was indebted to the Red BallcM^n Conference Secretary, 
Gladys Kline, for her efficient handling of specific details, as well 
as the typing of all evaluatijon and informational ttatexriaXs. Katen 
Epting was conmiended for expertly, transforming this educator's iu>te5 
into this final, poli^shed form. ■ , 

A special thank you was in order for the early childhood professors ' 
and students who expended the Nova University network vhen they acted 
as workshop consultants and conference presenters, exhibitors » or 
fac^y^tators^ these noteworthy individuals were: Mary Ellen Sapp, 
associate director of the doctoral progras; Nancy Rush, cluster 
-coordinator; and Doris Burkhart, Helen Gingrich, Judith Peterson^ 
Mllllcent Wansel, Jane MacDQnald ,1flB|pe Long, and Sandra Fisher. 

(Jeorglanna Lowen, practlcuin re Www er , was a patient mentor who shared 



this educator* s excitement throughout this in-^seryice effort* Het 
pertinent suggestions and sense of humor were always apjAreclated, ^ 
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Abstract 



Providing In-service Education at a MiolAal Cost for Title XX 
Early Childhood Caregivers Througli a Conference, ^Work^hop 
Series, and Networking 

Miller, Susan A., 1984: Practicim Report* Kova University, 
Ed.D. Early Childhood Education Progran 

Descriptors: Child Caregivers/Conferences /Continuing Education/ 
Day Care/Federal Aid/Federal Progr^s /Information Networks/ 
Inservice Teacher Education/Linking Agents /Networks /Pre school 
Teachers/Teacher Education /Teacher Workshops /Workshops 

This practicim addressed the expressed need and desire of - - 
78 southeastern Pennsylvania Tlfcle XX early childhood caregivers 
in 18 centers and their administrators for ongoing in-service 
education after a two-year absence of training. In a review of 
the literature, this educator found that due to recent funding 
cutbacks nationwide, training services for educators had been 
seriously curtailed or eliminated throughout the country, as well 
as locally. 

This educator's goals wdle: (1) to increase ongoing in-service 
education foF the child care provitders at a minimal cost to the 
program; (2) for the |>taff members to receive ideas which they • 
would utilize in their ceiiters; and (3) through networking, 
according to their individual and program needs, for the day care 
workers to share educational information^ techniques, and materials 
related to the in-service sessions. In addressing these objectives, 
this educator arranged for the voluntary participation by the 
staff members in a large^ one-day » reglsnal, unlversity-sponsorcid, 
early childhood education conference and a monthly series of 
eight, two-hour workshops provlde4 free of charge by outside 
consultants. 

The results of this practicum indicated that the goals we#e 
attained by achieving and surpassing most of the standards of 
performance'. It was reconmended by lOOZ of the -child care 
respondents and the administrators that this in-service education 
program continue. 
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K Chapter 1 



Introduction 



Educator^s Role, Responsibilities, and Work Setting 

Kutztovm University, the sixth largest university of fourteen * 
In the Pennsylvania State System, had a^ spring 1983 undergraduate 
enrollment of approximately 5,000 and a graduate enrollment of alnwst 



500 students. Resident students -iiumbered 2,300. The majority of 
the students listed their home residence as Berks « or neighboring 
Lehigh, Schuylkill, and Carbon counties, while a large number were 
from the Philadelphia area- Wit?h 325 faculty members, Kutztown 
University of fered degrees in bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
and Bachelor of Fine Arts as well as master degrees in eight 
subject areas (Erdmann, Not^ 1). 

Kutztown University began in 1866 as Keystone Normal School, 



a teachers' training college. As the result of Act 188 which wa^ 
signed Into law during the fall of 1982 by the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
the state colleges officially became universities pn July 1, 1983. 
Prior to this, the university was referred to as Kutztown State College. 

Although diversified in its goals today, Kutztown University 
nevertheless was maintained as a center for the "preparation of able 
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and dedicated teachers" ^Kutztwn, Note 2, p. 10). Kutztown had a 
rathe*^ unique program in the State University System whereby the / 
196 early childhood /elementary education majors were afforded the 
opportunity of dual certification (Fritch, Note 3). T^o graduate 
early childhood courses were offered each year. 

The university additionally responded to requests ^^r off- 
campus early childhood education imder graduate courses bWlflie Berks 
County Intermediate Uuit Title XX child care workers and Head Start 
staff members. One course each semestBr was taught in Reading after 
the staff members* working hours. 

Founded just ^er 100 years ago» the Kutztown University 
Laboratory School offered educational experiences on caonpus for 
preschoolers, college students » and educatdr^ frcm the stjrrounding 
area. Housed on the second floor at the Reses^ch and Learning 
Ceiiter, the Early Learning Cei^ter preschool suflte was self-contained* 

The fifteen 5--year-olds in kingergart^en attended for a fu^l-day, 
five hoar session. The 28, mixed-aged, and -•4--y earmold nursery 
chlldreii were pxysent for a two hour, five-day-a-^eek momlng or 
afternoon program. 

This educator, a pr^ious Director of the Berks County Inter- 
mediate Unit Title IV A Day^ Care Program^ Was an Associate Professor o 
Education at Kutztown University. Prior to designing and implementing 
the nursery program at the laboratory school, she taught the ^tinder- 
garteii level children there for two years. She was involved with 
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* the Early Learning Center^ program for the past II years where she 
was primarily responsible fqr the nursery children* Together* she and 
Mrs. Saiidr^ Fisher > idndergarten supervisor » coordinated the open 
^lassrooli in h team approach. 




Other i^iembers of the Early Learning Center staff were two 
student teachers each quarter. This educator directly supervised 
one student teacher* s classroom experiences^- 

Five classroom^ alde^.-^der the work-study program were hired- for 

If ^ 

tan hours a week to -assist children with learning experiences t 
handle clerical matters* design art projects* etc. Part of this 
educator's job at the Early Learning Center was to plan and coordinate 
the aides' duties. 

Both ediKTdtors cooperatively developed curriculum* budgeted for ^ 
and ordered supplies* directed orientation progrms* coordinated schedules* 
evaluated preschopl and college sti^ients^ -progte^^s. demonstrated lesson^ 
and techniques* taught College classes related to early childhood 
topics, and acted as a resource for preschool parents. A part-time 
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coordinator* housed in another building* met regularly with the stalf 
to assist with some of the administrative tasks. 

Additional college duties Included serving on uulversl ty-wide 
and departmental committees'. For the past eight years this educator 
Irad be€»n lijvolved with the department sponsored Red Ballooti Early 
Childhood Education Conference • Over the years* she chaired most of 
f hf* rommi 1 1 €>es for this ronference* This year, she was the Coordinator 
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for the Red Balloon CoufcreiiCe which serviced 658 early childhood 

m 

educators atid university stttdc^^ts in the Southeastern Pennsylvania 
and bordering states area. 

This educator gained experience. directing conferences whan ste 
» 

coordinated the department Bilingual Multicultural Conference for 

students enrolled in the professional semester, student teachers » and* 
« 

local educators. She also was respoiisible for organizing all-^ay 

orientation sessions and follow-up training for day care staff members 

in a brand-new program when she was the CoordiiiStor of the Title IV A 

• 

R^ing School District Child Care Program. 

The university encouraged its faculty ^to offer ccnmauuity service 

and act as consultants in their field. This educator had been a 

^aid early childhood consultant with the ^rms of Reading-based 

Ryan and Joues for Title IV A Day Care training and Careers with 

Children for Title XX Child Care in-service edycatlou workstK>ps. She 

presented a variety of topics gratis to suc>i audiences as: local PTA 

groups, Berks County Title XX ai^ Heal Start staff members, the city of 

I 

Allentown Teachers* Association, child care workers at the state-vide 
Pennsylvania Association of Child Care Agencies* Conference, teachers 
at/ the regional New England Kindergarten Conference » ^ud' early child- 
hood professionals and parent9 at the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children Conference. In. a combined^ partnership 
program with the Berks, Carbon^ and Lehigh County Intermediate Units 
and the university* this educator offered in-service, 'felni," 
extension courses to local teachers at both on-- and .of f-caapus sites. 
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This educator's primary concern was first to provide a sound 
educational program for the preschoolers at the Early Learning Center 
and their families based upon their individual needs. Her next 
responsibility was to the many college students and local educators 
who needed assistance wltji observations^ Ideas^ Information^ techniques, 
materials p demonstrations, and evaluations. Finally, she had an 
obligation to the university of reaching out into the cotmnunity where 
she acted as a con'isultant" and served on comlttees to aid in clarifying 
the role, ideas, and ultimate positive growth of higher education in 
relationship to the needs of today* s society. 
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• f Description of the Comaunity ^ 

Kutzto%m University was located on the edge of Maxatawny Township 
where it overlooked the Borough of Kutztown with its population of 
4,040 resident? (Berks County, June 1981). The 25.9 square miles 
of the rural township was bound by the Saucony and the Maiden Creek 
flood plains. The township was situated in the easternmost portion 
of Berks County, the eleventh most populated of 67 counties in ^ 
Pennsylvania with 312,509 inhabitants (Berks County, June 1981). 

This county of 864 sq6are mil^a was In the shape of* a diamond. 
lA)caU*d in the southeastern part of Pennsylvania, Berks County was 
56 miles northwest of Phi ladelphl^. Sections of the Blue and South 
Mountains, two fidges of the Appalachian Mountain chain, formed Its 
northern and southern boundarles^^wlth elevations averaging about 640 
feet ab<»vo sea level. The Schuylkill River and several of its main 
tributaries drained almost the entire county (Berks County, 1982). 
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Approximately 50% of Berks County was devoted to agriculture. The 
fanners raised mainly poultry and dairy products in this fertile Great 
Valley of Pennsylvania. ^It was one of the leading agricultural counties 
in the state with its 2,110 faniw (Berks County. 1982). 

Also an Important industrial county, Berks had 594 manufacturing 
establishments. These companies employed 56,254 workers. The chief 
'products manufactured were textiles, metals,- and food. (Berks County, . 
Reading was known as the "Outlet Capital" of the United States because 
of the vast amount of clothing manufacturing that occurred In the area. 

Nation-wide, the manufacturing division had shown a decrease in 
both the number of establishments and level of Miployment. This was 
also true in Berks County. The percentage of unemployment for the state 
and county^were identical for April of 1982 at 10.3%. This rate was 

B\country, however, which was ft. 2% (Berks CoOnty, 1982). 
The per capita income for Berks County in 1979 was $8,956 which was 
comparable with that of the*fetate. The City of Heading, which was « 
the county seat located in the center of the county, had a 1977 per capita 
income of $5,208. The 1979 Pennsylvania Personal Income Tax Returns 
for Berks County showed a $11,181 median taxable income (Berks County, 
1982). * 

Ranked ninth in the state, BeVks had 119,937 housing units which 
sh«)WGd an 18Z increase over the decade (Berks County, May 1981). The 
median value for the housing units was $39,000 (Berks County, 1982). 



abovi^ that for the 
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The variety of housing in the counyjr vas enoraous: large farms; 

V 

small older homes in rural toims with genera!^ stores; trailer parks 
and individual trailers; large' and small new developments in forror 

farm fields; private estates; prefabricated town houses; apartments; 

r , ' 

^d city row homes. 

The county's largest iminicipallty > Reading, which was located 16 
miles from Kutztown Urfiversity, had a popitlatlon of 789686. i)ther 
municipalities in Berks County included 30 boroughs, none exceeding 
6,500 in population, and 44 townships. Approximately half of these 
boroughs were within the Reading urbanized area. The population for 
lnsld€ urbanized areas vas 173,450, whereas the rural count was 123,607 
(Berks County, 19Q2). * 

The predominate group In Berks County Was white with 297,637 
Individuals. Persons of Spanish origin were ^he next largest group 
vlth 9,013 people. Blacks were ranked third with 7,722 individuals 
(Berks County, 1982)/ 

•^Ke Swedes first settled this area (Seltzer, 1962); however, the 
German '^Pennsylvania Dutch" influence was the predominate culture today. 
A nationally known Pennsylvania Dutch festival jwas held each sumner in 
Kutztown. The conservative, ^nailer towns and older sections of Reading 
were characterized by spotless streets of attached homes in a German 
architectural style. The Pennsylvania Dutch dialect was spoken in many 
stureK and by numerous adult residents, particularly in the rural areas. 
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The figures in Appendix A related directly "to this praWlc^ which 
ir- dealt with the Berks County Child Care Program administered by ttje 

Pennsylvania regional school district, Interoediate Unit #14. the 
^ t 1980 popnlation data listed 18,917 children under 5 years of age with 

a^urther breakdown of 17,187 white, 1,391 Hispanic, and 703 Black 
f youngsters (Berks County, 1982). Ninety percent of the Black and 

Hispanic children resided in the city of Reading (Berks County, May 1981). 

SRecifically, under each age category there were the following 
number of children in Berks County: 4, OAS under 1 year; 7,604 between 
1-2 years; 7,268 between 3-4 years; 3,690 at 5 years; 3,775 at 6 
years; and 12,80.9 between 7-9 years. In the Berks County population 
projections for 1990 and 2000 there were large Increases in number 
for this particular young age level (Berks County, 1982). 

The Berks County Intermediate Unit child care center staff menbers who 
received In-^servlce education as a result of this practlcua taught a 
total number of 482 children; 95 infant /toddlers, iJOl preschoolers, 
and 86 school-age children. A waiting list for center care of 97 
youngsters existed (Wunder , -Note 4). According to the Berks County 
population projection figures, the waiting list would only grow unless 
this program was expam^ed. 

In urder to have been eligible for this child care program funded 
by Title XX monies, the child's mother had to be working or^ engaged 
In some type of training (Schaeffer, Note 5), The parents in the 
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program supported their families locally in such occupations as 
picking in the mushroom houses in rural Templfe^ sewing garments / 
in the city of Reading, or twisting pretzel^ in a factory in 
suburban Shilllngton. *- • 

Financial considerations according to family income were varied ^ 

however, as the total BCIU program figures showed for the. children 

/ 

eligible for free or reduced-price meals according to the criteria 
set forth ip the National School Lunch Act. In November 1982, 140 
children were not eligible, 165 children were eligible for r^uc^- 
price meals, apd 295 were eligible for free meals in the BCIU ChlW 
Care Program, According to the guidelines which were effective thru 
June 1983, in order to receive free seals the ipcome ^of^a'Taml^ of 
four had to be below $12,090 and below $17,210 for reduced-price meals 
(Zettlemoyer, Note 6). In 1977 the median family Income for a family 
of four in Berks County was $16,718 (CcHmminity, 1979). 

The 78 BCIU staff members worked in 18 different centers dlspersi^d 
throughout the' county (Schaeifer, Note 5). Fourteen centers, were 
located in various sections of the city, whereas four were in rural 
areas in scattered p^arts of the 864 square mile county. The centers 
were housed in churches, a hospital, a city housing authority building, 
t\u armtiry, and schools. Obviously the centers served diverse populations 
with a variety of n^ral or urban, as well as cultural. Influences^ 

What all of this data meant was that each child, family, staff 
member, and center had h dl f ferent ^ducat lonal need and focus. It was 



10 

up to this educator to take Into account all of the varied backgrounds 
and information noted here as she assisted tte stafT members in 
developi»fe a network during the coordination of thel^ in-service 
education* 
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Ojapter 2 
Study of the Problea 

Descrlptj.on of the Problem Situation 

The Berks County InterBiedlate Unit #14 was a state-funded » 
administrative subdivision that mediated between the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Education In Harrlsburg and the local school 
districts. It coordinated such activities as vcK:atlonal schools^ and 
special education services (Ly€le, 1977, p. 267) • The BCIU #14 
sponsored the Berks County Interaedlate Unit Community Preschool and 
Child Care Programs. It was responsible for budgeting funds for the 
18 Title XX Day Care Center Programs with state block grant monies 
that were channeled from the. state of PennsylVtnla to the Berks 
County Commissioners to the Berks County Intermediate Unit 
(Rlghtmlre, Note 7). 

The Title XX Amendments to the Social Security Act providing for 
day care assistance were passed In January 1973 (Hastings, 1982; Prosser 
& Haberkorn, 1976) • Prior to this, the BCIU Child Care Program was 
supported by funds from Title IV A of the Social Security Act. 

On August 13. 1981 Public Law 97^35, The Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981, was passed under President Ronald Reagan's 
cidminlstrat ion. This act provided for a reduction of outlays for the 
federal years 1982-1 984 spending programs under the House and Senate 
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jurisdiction (Legislative, 1982 a), A ]K>rtion ofllhe act, the 
"Title XX - Block Grants to States for Social Services," had as its 
purpose the coixsolidatlon of federal assistance to the states into a 
single grant (Legislative, 1982 b). 



This act had a serious impact and reduction on the state funding 
of the BCIU Title XX Child Care Program (Fisher » Note 8; Rlghtmire & ^ 
Schaeffer, Note 9). For.TOmpl^, with the elimination of the state - 
-aiat(\hing requirement of 25Z, the states no longerfopted to spend ^ 
money on Title XX services (Morgan, 1981, p. 34). Also, nationally " 
"the single largest day care program. Title XX, was cut from $3.1 
billion to $2.4 billion" (Goodman, 1983, p. 9). 

These national and state funding cuts filtered down to the local 
BCIU Child Care Program with dlsasterous results. Budget reductions 
of $200,000 were imposed on the local Title XX educational program' 
(Appendix B) . -^e Immediate problem of the financial cutbacks wafe % 
a loss of training for the day care staff* No ongoing In-servlce education 
was provided for the 78 Title XX center teachers or 12 substitutes 
(Rightmlre & Schaeffer, Note 7). 

In the early 1970s the state contracted with a consulting flrm^ 
Careers with Children, to provide the training for all state-wide 
Title XX Day Care F^rograms (Miller, Note 10), On July I, 1981, 
Careers with Children, after almost 10 years of educational in-servlce 
to Pennsylvania Title XX Day Care personnel »ceased to exist. When 
rh€» statp r€*alizpd the Impact that the Omnibus Reconciliation Act was 
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about to have on funding. It tef^inated the Careers with Children 
training contract. This left a void in professional, outside 

^ \ * 

^ training for the BCIU Child Care Program staff members (Schaeffer, 

Note 5). " 

4 

The local BCIU program did not receive additional funds from the > 
I Berks County Coinmlssioners to hire their own outside consultants. 

f 

Other urgent budgetary matters, such as center consumable supplies and 



wom--out, unsafe center equipment received a priority rating over 
teacher training requests (Rightmire, Note ?)• 

The only training the staff received from the mitside since the 
demise of Careers with Children in 1981 was a water safety program 
offered by the Ameri^can Red Cross (Schaeffer, Note 5). At the staff members' 
request, this training session was designed to assist those teachers whose 
children were Involved with a summer swimming program. * 

The staff maoberd who were interested in the water safety topic 
were required to attend the education sessions at th^ Red Crdss 
Administration Building in Reading at the end of the school ^ay. The ^ 
location was^not convenient for all of the child care providers. The 
time was not appropriate either as many of the teachers were tired at 
the end of the day. Some oi the staff had completed their working 
hours by 1 o'clock and found it inconvenient to wait for a Idte 
meeting. Other staff members cited dinner-time family responsibilities 
as a drawback to these sessions (Schaeffer, Note 5). 
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Also In 1981, the Educational Coordinator for the BCXU Child Care 
Program, Sue Hovden, resigned (Appendix B). Part of the job description 
of the Educational Cocs^dinator was to orient new staff and substitutes » 
as well as to provide educational training for the staff membefrs already 
teaching in the prograis. She was required tQ coordinate the services 
of outside consultants as related^ to the staff's needs and requests ' 

for in-service education (Schaef fer,' Note 5). 

* 

At this time, on the local level, the BCIU Child Care workers were 

r 

involved in Pennsylvania Social Service Union contract negotiations. 

V 

Since additional funding was not available in the budget for salary 

Increases of any sigftif leant amount » it was determined by the negotiating 

team not to replace the Educationist Coordinator* Instead, the salary 

from her position was dispersed to the staff to increase their salaries 

« 

(Schaeffer, Note 5). 

This local situation related to the national scene* New child 
care regulations were Issued in March 1980 (Almy, 1981, p, 228) to* 
replace the Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements (FIDCR) . These 
regulations which were incorporated into Title XX of the Social Security 
Act In 1975 were postponed until July 1, 1981 as the result of a 
provision of the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1980 (Collins, 1983, 
pp, 6-7). The new FIDCR regulations included a very important 
requirement that the states were to provide training both for family 
day care providers and center staff. The states were mandated "to 
establish and implement a plan for making training available^p all 
caregivers serving Title XX children" (Snow, 1982, p, 108^^^ 
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« 

Subsequent action by Congress further postponed the 
effective date of the child care regulations, until in 1981, 
through the amendments to Title XX of the Social Security 
Act set forth in the Social Services Block Grant legislation, 
any federal child c^|Wy|ulations were effectively eliminated. 
Child^care services^Qflpd out with block grant funds must 
now comply with app^PVe standards of state and local laws 
(Collins, 1983, p. 7). V ' 

As the itate of Pennsylvania and* the local BCIU did not have any 
specific requiraaents or standards fo.r educational training, it was 
difficult* for the BCIU Child Care Program staff and administrators to 
place a priority rating on in-service education. When they requested 
fundin^-#<fr training, the BCIU gave consideration to more urgent items 
first. In this light, without training standards, it made sense to a 
negotiating cotmnittee to' eliminate one job in order to increase the 
salaries for many personnel (Schaeffer, Note 5). ^ 

After the loss of the Education Coordinator's position, an attempt 
at Informal in-service education was undertaken by the BCIU program 
nurse. She presented sessions at the various centers concerning first 
aid. They were considered most helpful by the staff. Training 
efforts by other staff members were not forthcoming, however, because 
of their- already heavy schedules and involvement with their own program 
duties (Schaeffer, Note 5). 

Lynn Schaeffer, BCIU pres^phool supervisor, in lieu of a prograin 
Edutational Coordinator, engaged jjfi Informal orientation sessions with 
eiich new staff member. Unfortunately^ the networking and exchange of 
Intormatlon and ideas that came about wiUih group training on a more 
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organized basis did not occur on a one-to-orte basis. Much of the 
new staff members* orientation came about as on--the-job training and 
was not as consistent as, the Preschool Supei-vlsor hope^ f or It to 
be (Schaef fer/Note ,5), 

With the dlsbandipg of the state--wide Careers wlth Children 
in-service educational consulting firm and the elimination of the BCIU 
Child Care Program Educational Coordinator's position, training for- 
the BCIU child care providers was vlf^*^ually nonekistent. When this 
educator, a past BCIU Title IV A Day CatcVrogram director , discussed 
a graduate course assignment for Nova University on April 7» 1983 
With Karen Rlghtmlre, present director of the BCIU Title XX Child 
Care Program, she expressed grave concern over the lack of recent, 
formal educational training for her staffs As a result of continued 
discussions with the staff members and administrators, th6 problem 
that this educator wished to address in this practlcum was that due to 
funding cutbacks, ongoing in-service education for the teaching staff 
members had not occurred in the Berks County Intermediate Unit Child 
Care Program for over two years. 

E vlde ncje of the Problem 

On April 18, 1983 this educator met at the BCIU Child Care 
. Program Administration Building in Reading, PA with Karen Rightmire, 
director, and Lynn Schaeffer, preschool sil^ervisor, specifically to 
conduct an interview with them to discuss hw the funding cutbacks 
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effected recent in--8€rvlce education for their staff members. They 

both stated that the administration and staff members considered 

the loss of educational training services a serious problem* ^ 

Mrs. Schaeffer related that while visiting tte child care 
providers in their centers during the fall she discussed the present 
training situation with thai. A^that time she asked for suggestions 
how to increase educational training. All of the day care workers 
agreed that they needed sc^e kind of educational training (Schaeffer , 
Note 9), 

The Preschool Supervisor reported that soiiie staff lumbers wished 
in-service training on special topics, such as how to reduce specific 
center noise. Other teachers wanted general information ob such 
subjects as arts and crafts activities. New staff m^bers appeared 
to have different training concerns from the child care providers 
who had been with the program for 10* years. There was not any 
particular agreesnent concerning the type of tralnli^ or topics for 
In-servlce. Mrs. Schaeffer felt there was presently a definite ne^ 
for coordination of in-service education (Schaeffer, Note 9). 

in December, Mrs. Schaeffer wrote a memo to all centers requesting 
the submission of the names of volunteers who would be willing to 
represent the day care workers at a series of "Exchange Meetings". 
She anticipated that these sessions which would be held on the third 
Wednesday of every month at the BCIU Administration Building would 
enable the centers to share ldeas» needs» concerns, resources, and materials 
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In January she received the nases of seven staff members and 
one administrator, Ras^na Turpln, coordinator of preschool centers, 
who wished to serve on this "Education Conmlttee." In February, a 
memo was sent to each, center asking them to submit thtee to five 
topics concerning their needs that they wished to have presented at 
the March Exchange Meeting for possible In-servlce education sessions. 

During the March Exchange Meeting, the suggestions concerning the 

J ' 

staff's needs were consolidated, cross-referenced, and prioritized V' 

^ - _i 

(Appendix C). Hie committee representatives felt that the following 
qumber o£ topics related to these categories: parents - 4, children -^3, 
curriculum - 9, staff - 4, and cosmunlty - 2. Information and Ideas in 
curriculum areas appeared to be a priority need of the child care 
staff members* 

In-service topic suggestions frcm the penter staff were as follows: 



1. 


Rude Parents 


2. 


Location Staff Relations 


3. 


SunflBer Activities 


A. 


Nap TltM Difficulties 


5. 


Community Resoufces 


6. 


Ethnic Experiences for the Young Child and Teachers 


7. 


Problem Children 






8. 


Child Safety In Center 


9. 


Parent Expectations 


10. 


Feelings about Single Parent Families 


11. 


Substitutes and Professional Behavior 



4 
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12. Parent Involvement 

13. Holiday Art Work 

14. Musical Interest Center ^ 

15. Physical Education, Gymastics 

16. Teaching Reading ^ 

17. Activities for Advanced Children 

18. Computer Activities 

19. Lai^ge Group Projects and Activities 

20. Team Conttunlcations 

21. Problems of a Multi-age Center ^ 

11. Developing an Appreciation fbr Their^Cc«munity 
23. Workshops 

Two particular items Y^re specified on the March Exchange Meeting 
minutes (Appendix C) for discussion at the April meeting under the 
topic of ''STAFF**. They were the sub-topics team communications ^nd 
workshops* Educational training and sharing in format ion "bontlnued to be 
a concern of this c&^as±t.t^^ representing the BCIU Child Care Program 
workers. ^ , 

This educator met with the Education Comalttee during their 
April 20, 1983 Exchange Meeting. Five numbers were present including 
the one admtnlBf rator and a a^mber of this educator's prevlou^s staff. 

This group verbally related their regret In having had no ongoing 
training for approximately 2 years. The comlttee cited buget cutbacks 
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at all levels and the curtailing of the Careers with Children training 
as major causes of their In-servlce deficit. They also specif led , the 
unfortunate loss of the Educational Coordinator's position at contract 
negotiations. In addititm, the committee members indicated that with 
the deletion of 3 teachers, 13 assistant teachers, 1 i^rse, 3 caseworkers 
and 1 statistical? worker, as well as a decrease in hours from full-time 
to part-time ft>r 6 assistant teachers from November 1981 to July 1982, 
the staff members felt overburdened (Appendix B). These child care 
providers mentioned that it was impossible because of large numbers 
of children at the centers and schedules that were already too full 
to attempt their own in-service training as they once thought they 
might do. 

These child care workers were most candid as they made miggestlons 
as to how this practicum would benefit their staff and program. They 
explained that ln-"seryice workshops had to be relevant to their needs 
and "not th^ same old thing that they had heard before." The 
romrolttee made it clear to this educator and the administrator present 
that they felt an urgent need for training in specific areas » but that 
they felt overworked and would^n^t tolerate having their time wasted 
by Inappropriate in-service education se'sslons. 

As the commlLteG disuiussed their c^diirdllonal needs, their distress 
with center situations came across strongly to this educator. Several 
teachers felt 'they had never been trained to work with large groups 
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of youngsters, as many as 30 to 40, at oneytime. They related that 
the staff felt a real sense of frustration when working with multi-age 
levels. The staff found it difficult to |^P^ curriculim areas to 
wide age spans, Ac^other source of contention was how to cut down on 
constant noise *in large, open-space centers. 

The Education Conraittee meiftbers who were volunteers representing^ 
the program staff emphasized they needed answers to th^Be pertinent 
prolJ^emsi They relat^ that they had not received training in two 
years to assist them in gaining a background in order to develop 
strategies for solving them. A sense of frustration was conveyed over 
and over -by the members as they discussed general center situations 
and genuine concerns* \^ \ 

At this point, the conmilttee was able to analyze their colleagues* 
suggested^fe^ervlce topics along with a list of a^lnistrators* 



c!oncerns that this educator obtained y^wo days prior during an intervi 



ew 



(Rlghtmire & Schaeffer, Note 9)* Considering both lists, the cMimlttee 
refined their suggestions and felt some priority topics were: 

Curriculum Related to Reading 

Probleips - Assessment 

Arts and Crafts (especially for the Sumer) ^ 
Activities for l^irger Croups 

Multi-age Centei^s (anything related to dealing with multi-ages!) 
Room Arrangements ^ 
Disrip 1 tne 
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Children with Special Needs 
Learning Styles 

Although they felt that ongoing educational training was most 
important 9 the coimnittee had not deterqiined how they vould go about 
obtaining it without funds, leadership, or released time from busy 
schedules. In exchange for much-needed » free educational in-service, 
the coimnittee agreed to comdt their program staff to this educator^s 
practicum as we worked together in a partnership. 

During the April 18, 1983 interview iriCh the two wimlnistrators , 
they established the fact that the Careers with Children consultant 
{Contract was canceled on the state level on July 1, 1981 as a result 

of federal financial cutbacks. This ended the funded training for this 

/ 

staff. They added that "perg^jmalized" training for specific program 

m > 

topics was therefore, also eliminated. During the Careers with Children 

era, the BCIU Child Care Program had been allowed to hire their own 

consultants and then bill the firm for the service rendered. 

center staff members, as documentec) i>y recent requests for training^ 

that had to go unanswered, sorely missed this prioritized In-service . 

training tailored exclusively for thelY specific needs (Rightmlre 

& Schaeffer, Note 9). 

f.ynn Schaeffer, preschool supervisor, exphilned^t was verbally 
agreed by the various center staff members In fall during' her 

visits that they felt the need for current trainings Sotc of the older, 
pr€*viouBly-t raJged staff volunteered to help train the more inexperienced 
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staff • The lack of training for the hewer staff in particular was 

seen as a definite problem by the staff and administrators* Out of this 

a 

concern, the Exchange Meetings and Education Cou&ittee were born during^ 
the spring semester (Schaeffer, Vote 9). 

Karen Rightmlre, director » emphasized that various levels of 
training were needed for the staff, p^tlcularly after two years with- 
out any educational training. She felt the void left by the termination 
Vof the Careers with Children contract did not allow for the individual- 
ization of topics jnentioned to them by the s^aff* The two administrators 
compiled the following in-service education suggestions based on their 
own observations and staff requests: 

1, Room Arrangement! 

2. Learning Si 

3* Multi-age Levels in the Classroom 

4. Staff Relationships 

5. Staff Supervision . ^ 

6. Child Development Levels 

7. Positive Langu^e Development 

8. Creative Discipline 

9* Currlculimi Development for Individual^ Needs 
H). FrereadInK Materials 
IK How to Develop a Varied Curriculum 
12. "A Bigger Bag of Tricks" 
I J. How to Organize a Curriculum 



igements I 
;tyles 3 



Related to Center Noise 
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14. How to Provide More Gross Motor Activities In a Small 
City Space 

15. Noncompetitive Games (Rightmlre & Schaeffer, Note 9). 
Mrs, Rightmlre and Mrs* Schaeffer made 'arrangements for this 

educator to meet with the Education Committee in order to discuss 

their In-servlce education needs and document the problem from a 

staff point o^ view. They both expressed their gratitude that this 

educaiior would be ^HUing to coordinate training free for their staff 

as their schedules and administrative duties did not allow them the 

necessary time to write grants to fund training services. 

On June 11 , 1983 this edift:ator again met with >lrs. Schaeffer 

to gather additional background information concerning this problem. 

* 

The Preschool Supervisor fully explained the loss of the Educational 
Coordinator* s^position during union negotiations in order to disperse 
this salary for staff raises. During the contract talks in the sumnMr 
1981, the more experienced, trained staff suggested that they would be 
willing to provide an educational training program for other staff 
member's on a volunteer basis in order to make up for the H^s of the 
services provided by this person. Although these staff members had 
good Intentions it the time, *thi8 training never came into fruition 
be< ;iiuse of Jack of coordination and involvement with their own cent€^r 
duties. As a result, the BCIU Child Care Program child care workers 
did not have their requests met for In-servlce education for oyer two 
yi-ars (Schaeffer, Note 5). 
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Analysis of the^Froblein 

The Berks County Intenaediate Unit Title |X Child Care Prograa 

( personnel were accustOTied to having training for the staff provided by 

state or federal funds from the prograa^s inception. Once the training 

funds were decreased >^he program staff and administrators who were used 

to receiving the In-servlce education automatically did not make a 

concerted effort to obtain funds or free training. Instead, with 

additional constraints placed upon them by state compliance regulationis, 

as well as staff cutbacks » they simply became more overworked » more 

frustrated » and found less time to solve ^his problem (Schaeffer, Note 5), 

In the early ^708, week-long training sessions occurred for 

most of the^ staff before the fall semester t^gan* These "mini" 

conferences, held in the imMdiate proximity of most of the child 

care providers' work settings, were coordinated by the BCIU Educational 

Coordinator and the Assistant Educational Coordinator The training 

was provided by federal monies which were awarded to the state. These 

funds were then contracted to the consulting firms of Ryan and Jones 

and later Careers with Chl^ldren who provided the in-service training 

(Miller, Note U). 
« 

The following description of such a training session appeared in 
the Rending Times, on August 20, 1974. 

Approximately 200 persons are participating in a 5-day in- 
service training program for the Berks County preschool 
education and child care programs. The sessions started 
Monday In the YMCA. 
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Martha V. Woodward, administrator, said Monday that those 
attending include teachers, assistant teachers, drivers, 
cooks, day-care mothers and some auxiliary staff personnel. 

The "sessions v^li end Friday afternoon at 3:30 (Training). 

Substitutes were obtained for the BCIU center staff to enable 
them to attend most portions of these in-service sessions. In the 
early '70s, the staff realized that attendance at in-service 
training sessions was a way to advance up the "career ladtfer" and 
thus become promoted (Miller, Note 11). Participation in in-service 
education was seen as a positive way to advance the field of child 
care, as well as oneself professionally. 

During the early portion <^ the past decade this type of in--service 
education was automatically provided to the staff as an integral part 
of the program. They were never required to put forth a great effort to^ 
receive It. In a similai' manner » funds vefe always in the budget' for ^ 
the administration to see that training was available or that a 
consul tanting firm under state contract would provide the necessary 
In-servlce education (Rlghtmlreg Note ?)• 

Also, in the very early days of the BCIU Child Care Program, the 
Staff would receive reimburseMnt for tuition if they enrolled in 
college courses. Transportation and tex^ook allotments were paid 
for the aides. If necessary, substitutes were also provided for the 
child care workers If they were taking a college fclass (Miller, Note 11). 

Approximately one third of the present child care staff, excluding 
permanent substitutes and substitutes, were teaching in the program 

L 
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prior to 1980. These staff me^eTs remembered whein educational oppor- 
tunities were offered to them as an ongoing part of the program In 
order to help them improve their role as educators* It was, therefore, 
difficult fois-^^e of the staff to wish to become^highly involved 




In providing the In-sefViQe training for themselves when they. 



^■emembered It as a "right", provided and paid for by the prp^am« 
In some ways they were resentful, as^t^y were already required to 
shoulder extra wotk and dispersed scliedules In order to meet the 
state compliance guidelines for coverage with a reduced staff 
(Schaeffer, Note 5). ' 



I 

It was interesting to note the years of teaching experience in 



the program held by those staff members who volunteered to serve on the 
Education Cocanlttee and participate in the Exchange Meetings. The 
teachers' number of years of service was as follows: 17, 13, 13, 11, 

0 

6, and 4 (Schaeffer, Note 5). The one aide representative had 1 year 

experience. Three teachers were part of this educator's staff when 

she directed the BCIU Child Care program during 1971^1972, 

Paradoxically, the older.^ more experienced, previously trained 

staff volunteered for the Educational Committee because they were 

f 

aware of the importance of in-service education. They realized that they 
were also In n position to assist some of the more Inexperienced and j^ss 
trained staff with the educational program (Schaeffer, Note 5)* It was 
noted that there were not staff volunteers from the more recent group 
of tecichers with less than 4 years of experience. Also absent on this 
cononittce were assistant teachers and permanent substitute volunteers. 
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According to figures available, one third of the staff, excluding 
permanent substitutes, was tjlred prior to 1980 and two thirds of the 
staff hired between 1980 and 1983 (Schaeffer, Note 5). Thirty staff 
members were employed after the demise of the Careers with Children 

* 

contract and elimination of the BCIU Educational Coordinator's 
position. Mrs. Rightmire and Mrs. Schaeffer were concerned vith the 
discrepancy in the levels of the educational training in the program* 
With such a wide span of ^eeds it was difficult for them, as adminis- 
trators, to know where to begin to place the emphasis for in-service 
training without ^ coordinator or funds (Note 9). 

On the one hand, the program had a number of staff who remained 
with the BCIU over thfe years, despibft the lack of large salary 
Increases, because they were dedicated to working with young children 
and well trained. On the other 'hand, there was a great turnover of 
new staff who gained experience with the program and then left because 
the salary was low or they were frustra)ted without pertinent, current 
training (Rightmlre & Schaeffer, Note 9). 

During the ssa^ tin« that the Careers with Children training 
program was disbanded because of budget cuts and the Educational 
Coordinator's position was eliminated due to finances related to 
salary negotiations, the state Imposed some specific regulations on 
the BCIU Child Care Program (Schaeffer^ Note 5). In order to comply 
with the state guidelines for center coverage, it became necessary 
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to spread the already reduced staff over wider ranges of time. One 
result of this compliance was that the staff had even less time to 
meet together. . 

This scheduling span at the various centers from 6 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
made it awkward for the administrators to approach outside consultants 
about providing training for the staff on^^^nrogram-w^e basis 
(Schaeffer, Note 5). tf consultants were willing to assist with the 
training as volyneeers, the^ were normally only able to present one 
session because of their own personal time schedules (Miller, Note 10). 
It would then be up to the staff and administrators to see that the 
child* care providers who were unable to attend in-service sessions 
received the Information. 

Time constraints also affected the more experienced, trained 

9 

Staff who stated at the time of the contract negotiations that they 

K 

would be willing to provide educational in-service sessions for the 
newer, less trained child care workers. They did not, h(n«ever, 
have the time they assumed they would to plan the training or 
organize materials. Time to develop a training session with a 
staff 'member at another center was virtually impossible. The staff 
members conveyed to Mrs. Schaeffer in the fall that they felt over- 
burdened by ](irg«> numbers of children at the centers and would no 
longer attempt the training cownltroent as promised durltig the contract 
talks (Schaeffer. Note 5). 
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This was not the first tlive, however , that budget cuts had 
almost chang€fd, or Iftdeed modified, the enrollment and funding for 
the BCIU Child Care Progr^iu^. In a statement from the Reading Times i 
"It was in 1973 that eligibility *ifts on the state and/federal 
levels nearly caused the exclusion of over 200 county children before 
the proposed regulations were altered" (Ruling, 1975, p. 23). 

Allocations wer^Cut back in 1975 as specified In this local 

newspaper article:. 

Shifting state funding guidelines are again putting the 
squeeze on Berks County's Preschool Education and Day Care 
programs* This time, vp to ^59 children face expulsion. 

Causing the problem is the state's method of apportioning 
its $6,3 million 1975-1976 child care budget^ according 
to county program directors. Donna Hutchinson and Karen 
Rightmire. 

The Northeast region, i^ch includes Berks County, has had 
its allocation cut to 8 percent from 18 percent of the total 
figure, they said. ' 

That means that Berks County is facing a loss of roughly 
$400,000 from its proposed 1975^1976 budget of $2 million, 
the directors said (Ruling, 1975, p. 23). 

Also in 1981, "the BClU*s preschool special education program 
was in trouble of the usual type, budget cutbacks. Faced with a 
A5 percent reduction in federal funding'* (Bickhart & Innis, 1982, 
p. 1) transportation and several staff positions were terminated. 
Lynn Brown, of the BCIU Family Centered Resource Project recomended, 
however, "that ongoing in-service training be provided for staff in 
all aspects of special education to assist them in their expanding 
roles" (Bickhart & Innis, 1982, p- 2). 
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It api)eared that the latest funding cuts, often referred to as 
"fteaganomics", were simply the straw that broke the earners back in 
relation to staff in-service training in the BCIU Child Care Program. 
These child care providers and administrators felt overvhelivd, as 
they had to take tover additional duties because of a reduction in 
staff, while at tlie same time they expanded their schedules and cared 
for larger number^ of youngsters. They had not found the time or 
energy to provide their own training or look for. funding for in-rservice 
education. Hopefully, they would follow the training recommendations 
Lynn Brown had for his K^IU staff and this practice would assist 
them with solving son^e of their In-service education problems. 

Relationship of the Problem to the Literature ^ 

According to the 1981 Bureau of Labor Statistics, a reco|)d 
was set with 8.2 million preschool children having notherr^o worked 
outside the home (Goodman, 1983). These statistics showed that 45% of 
all preschoolers in a 43% increase from the ^preceeding year had 
mothers who worked. Cared for by people ot|)er than family members 
and enrolled in some type of early childhood program were 53% of the 
3 to 5 year olds (Announcing, 1984; Hobart, 1981, p. 9). During 
this year, 18.4 million mothers in the work force had children under i 
18 years of age. This lAs an increase of 632,000 compared to 1980 
(News front, 1982, p. 372). Verzaro-Lawrence (1982) reported that 
with the Increase of mothers entering the labor force by 1990 there 
would be an estimated 23.3 million youngsters under age 6 whose mothers 
would work. She related that 10.3 million children would need care. 
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The National Association for the Education of Young Children 
Governing Board at its November 1981 Meting documented and adopted 
a position statement which stressed the importance of staff qualifications 
which were related to child care. As a result of surveys, they 
discovered that parents, as i^ll as others, believed an important 
factor in the quality of child care was early childhood/child 
developnent training (Public. 1982). Whitbread (1979) reported also 
that working mothers preferred child care services for their children 
in centers with trained personnel. The National Day Care study found 
that "caregivers with education/ training relevant to young children 
deliver better care with somewhat superior developmental effects for 
children" (Ryopp et al. , 1979, p. 3). With the projected increase 
In the need for child care by trained staff, an important issue, the 
training of child care providers who were involved in caring for other 
people's children, emerged iKeyaiefllng, 1979). 

The NAEYC (1983) in describing components of high Quality early 
childhood programs responded that "just as children develop , teachers 
develop, and one of tire best Kans for fostering teacher development 
Is through In-servlce education" (p. 57). Definitions of in-service 
education, however, were quite dissimilar frqj^one source to the next 
which presented a problem for those funding it, providing It, receiving 
it, and evaluating It (Edelfelt, 1981; Lansdowne & Jennings, 1981). 
Massanari (1977) noted in a discussion of in-service education, *'We 
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are in a state of confusion ... there is no coamon language about it. 
Different definitions exist depending on who define it* Its purposes 
vary widely" (p. 41). 

After reviewing the literature, this educator found three 
definitions that clarified the aeanlng of the tera in-service education 
as related to this practlcum. Rogus (1983) def ineZlii^^ervice~~a8 
"one of a series of planned instructional programs sade available to 
a specified group (s) of professional staff is^ers for purposes 
of promoting participant growth and increased job ccmpetence" (p. 9>. , 
Dale (1982) believed that the function of in-service education was 
"improving skills; implemeating curricula, procedures; eicpandlng 
subject matter knowledge; planning and organizing instsuctlon; and 
increasing personal effectiveness" (p. 31). Lastly, the Craralsslon 
on Inservice Education of the Association of Teacher Educators 
(Alley, 1979-1980) gave this definition of in-service in its report: 
"programs of education and/or training for pre-school to grade 12 
professional personnel for the purpose of enhancing their skills, 
knowledge, or ability to perform the role and function to which they 
are currently assigned" (p. 16). 

Burrello and Orbaugh (1982) believed "in-service education is an 
absolute necessity If schools are to develop their most important 
resource, their people" (p. 385). Swenson (1981) agreed that "in- 
service education and staff development programs represent the aost 
promising possibility for improving our schools" (p. 2). Good lad and 
KUen (I97A) felt that "for the schools to change, the people in them 
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must change'' (p. 116). Lleberman and Miller (1979) concurred that It* 
was with ''teachers, those presently In-servlce, that there Is the hope 
and the possibility for an Improved educational future.., which 
depends on the formulation of new kinds of staff development programs . 
and activities" ^(p. vlii). The essence of in-service education then, 
Hausen (1980) related, was "assisting individuals to consider change, 
providing opportunities to implement cluinge and analyzing the consequences 
of growth" (p. 68). 

• The critical Importance of teacher in-service training- was 
backed by a strong consensus of professional opinion reported Powers 
(1983) after an extensive review of the literature. Mercer, Forgnone, 
and Seattle (1978) stated, as did Egbert and Kluender (1979), that 
preservlce education or a training period was not enough to prepare 
or maintain a person in their profession* A conviction was held by 
Ryor, Shanker, and Sandefujr (1979) that in-service had the potential 
for a significant positive impact on current school program quality. 

In-service education to be of value had to respond to several 
needs. The first was personal enrichment which would assist the staff 
member In increasing personal effectiveness. The second was professional 

0 

renewal which exposed the teachers to new ideas which would stlmlate 
them towards developing new skills and areas of ccmpetence. Recent 
changing societal conditions and values such as educating the handi- 
capped or bilingual /multicultural child had altered program 
expectations. "Shrinking budgets and shrinking staff s often result 
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In modified and/or added expectations of the continuing personnel" 

f 

(Collins, 1981, p. 13). In-service training was Important for effective 
staff implementation (Swenson, ji981). For the third need of career 
development, In-servlce would provide training which allowed the child* 
care providers to expand their professional responsibilities and 
competencies. Lastly was the Improvement of professional performance 
In the job-relatQd areas in which teachers felt growth was needed 
(Burrello & Walton, 1980). 

There was widespread agreraent concerning the possible potential 
for in-service education » which had been a component of teacher 
education for over a century (Skrtlc, Knowlton, & Clark, 1979). The 
literature pointed to past inadequate provls'lons for bringing this 
potential into fruition, however {Powtb, 1983; Stephens & Bartxaan, 
1978)* "Xnservice suffers from shifting needs, periods of begnign 
neglect, fads, and marginal resources" (Burrello & Orbau^h, 1982, p, 385). 
Unfortunately, in-rservice hl'storically haJ been considered a rather 
haphazard, weak component of teacher education which was lackirig in 

s 

conceptual frameworK as well as being uncoordinated, unsequenced, and 
without a basis In learning theory. With this dubious past, skeptlcisoa 
was Involved when it came to funding in-service education (firovder, 1983; 
Edelfelt & Lawrence, 1975; Joyce, Howey , & Yarger, 1976; Lansdowne & 
Jennings, 1981; Powers. 1983; and Skrtic. et al,, 1979). 

Rogus (1982) related that national and state studies showed 
adminlst r;it {>rs . teachers, and colJege faculty were less than satisfied 
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with in-service programning. This was echoed by Wagstaff and McCullough 
(1973) who reported critically that American Education neglected in- 
service training and that it was not effective. In 1980, Wood and 
Thompson r^iterate<| these sentiments stating in-service efforts were 
irrelevant and wasted both time and money. 

Of great interest, howver, was that the data assoibled over 
the past decade indicated most teachers and administrators saw in- 
service education as of the utmost importance^ to Improtie practice 
and programs (Browder, 1983; Wood & Thompson, 1980). "The importance - 
effectiveness discrepancy . Is, in part, a reflection -of the low priority 
in which staff development is held in most local districts. Even in 
the best of times, school systems have seldom budgeted substantial 
funds for professional growth" (Rogus, 1982, p. 15). 

In-service credibility ivas beseiged by other problems. 
Edelfelt predicted in 1974 that "inservic© education of teachers will 
be the major focus in teacher education for the next decade" (p. 250). 
He was correct. By 1981 there was a monumental increase in the nuiid>er 
of Journal articles over this period and state plans for in--service 
had been developed in every state. Mazzarella (1980) and Edelfelt 
(1981) noted, however, that there was not a national system for 
rollerting and reporting data to answer questions abmit in-service 
effectiveness. A majority of the publications were evaluation reports, 
not true research. Due to the failure Implementing adequate 
evaluation it became difficult to request ln*-servlce funding when the 
effectiveness of in-service education was undocumented (Browder, 1983). 

in 
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In-service education sponsored by professional organizations 

presented yet another problem. It was not standardized and was 

offered in various forms such as conferaices, workshops, and training 

sessions* as veil as many time frames. Educators elected how imich they 

would participate or whether they would becoM involved at all. 

Participants were seldom rewarded with certification that they took 

part In the professional develof^Mnt (Edelfelt & Gollnlcks, 1981). Since 

professional In-service was elusive and atypical there was consequently 

little recognition of these activltle^ in the prcif esslonal literature 

(NCSIE Bibliography, 1979). 

Putting In-service efforta Into historic perspective* they were 

primarlly^focused on the public schools. Preschool and early 

childhood needs were relatively new to the In-service education field. 

For over a decade, programs such as Head Start survived by developing 

their own in-service training (Verzaro, 191M),lp'. 34). 

^my (1981) related. 

Considering the generally minimal educational requirements 
for entry into the day care field, the low status joi the 
work and the demands it places on the worker, the Importance 
of in-service training seems as obvious as the difficulties 
to be encountered in providing It* Despite problems, 
considerable Ingenuity and enthusiasm are going into 
in-service endeavors (p. 235). 

The development of effective in-service education was hampered 
by problems that were indigenous to the very nature of day care. Almy 
^(1981) cited several barriers to in-^servlce training. The majority 
of the centers were open for 12 hours on a 6 oViock to 6 o'clock basis* 
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Staff nembers often worked six- or eight-hour shifts with only nap 
time designated as a "free" period or planning time. The early 
morning workers would end their shift as nap tlae was beginning, 
however. One child care provider had to be with the children at all 
tiroes, so meetings had to be without that particular staff member. 

"Funds are not available for hiring substitute staff or for 
compensating 8tafX» for meet ing^^u^ side of regularly scheduled hours. 
In addition, the presence of substitute staff may be disruptive to 
the children" (Almy, 1981, p. 235). Ideally, In-service activities 
needed to be held during the staff mesabers* normal working hours ^ 
(Burrello & Orbaugh, 1982). Programs held at the end of a long working 
day, or during'a weekend at the staffs expense had their potential 
for success diminished (Sportanan, 1981). 

Still other problems stemmed from the staff's diversity^ Various 

/ 

child care workers required training at different levels (Almy, 1981). 
Those^s^ff members who had legitimate early childhood training might 
have obtained it in a high school vocational program, coiQOunlty 
college, or held a Bachelors degree In child development (Almy, 1981; 
Peters, 1979, and Verzaro, 1980). Yet other staff ambers might have 
completed the federally endorsed competency-based program, the Child 
Development Associate Credential (Klein, 1973; Verzaro-Lawrence , 1982). 
Life experiences such as parenting and volunteering were also con^ 
sidered when potential competence was evaluated (Cogan» 1975). 
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Staff turnover appeared to be Inevitable in early childhocKi 
programs. To maintain the progrW^ quality ^ orientation of staff oiembers 
was essential* They had to be fffloiliar with the center goals and 
philosophy, as well as managoaent and daily activities (NAEYC, 19(<3). 

On the other hand, many staff members chose to stay with the program axtd 
remained in the same position far many years (Sportsman, 1981). Sense- 
times when people cared for youngsters over a period of time » they had a 
mixed receptivity to In-service training. It was viewed by some 
"as an insult or unwarranted interference with private transactions > 
while others have questions and ^oncerns they are eager to discuss'* 
(Kilmer » 1979, p. 17). Almy (1981) said that because of the staff members^ 
diversity "often they lack motivation for and understanding of in- 
service training" (p. 235). 
# 

The day care program director rarely had the time or resources 
to organize in-service training. This person was often not knowl- 

4 ^ 

edgeable about the many possibilities for in-service. Almy (1981) 
related that funds were seldom provided for this type of extra 
assistance. 

r 

An additional problem for day care programs was that frequeH,^tly 
they v^re monitored by a patchwork of groups such as federal agencies, 
state departments of welfare, and other organizations that were 
responsible for funding (Warnot, 1977). These licensing or funding 
agencies often required in-scrvice education, but did not provide guide- 
litwH for carrying out training* *'lf the agency that stipulates the 
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training actlvltieH falls to recognize their accompllslment or 

to provide reinforcement, centers will take the requirement lightly or 

ignore it" (Almy, 1981, p. 235). 

Training funds for child care providers appeared and disappeared 

as political cotUBltments changed. The economic -political climate of 

the nation or states dictated whether or not there would be'^^la^j^e 

funds. "Those directly served by child care workers continue to rank 

extremely low on our society's list of priorities. Thus, funds for 

child care worker training tend to materialize later than those for 

Other programs, and to disappear earlier"- (Ouderklrk, 1982, p. 150). 

The 1960s were characterized by a strengthened 
commitment to equality of societal access and opportvmlty , 
coupled with a renewed faith In education as a vehicle for 
social Improvement. One focus of the 1970s was the emphasis 
on the provision of new educational options for children with 
special needs... Implementation of these trends was aided 
by increases in private and public funding for research, 
programming, and training (Verzaro-Lawrence, 1982, p. 25). 

During this time, federal funds for day care and Head Start programs 

were available for lncome--eli glble youngsters (Savage, 1981). 

Early Intervention was seen as a o^ans of working towards eliminating 

poverty. 

The philosophy that gave rise and support to such a 
broad and varied ari'ay of staff development initiatives at the 
national level in the sixties and seventies appears to be giving 
way to a philosophy in the eighties that purports that the 
federal ^,overnment should not be in the business of either 
funding or operating staff development programs'* (Collins, 
1981, p. U). 

Together, the Congress and the administration decreed the federal 
government should not have as much control over the funds passed 
on to the states for education (Rosenay, 1981). ^ 
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On October 1, 1982 nearly 33 educational programs were con- 
solidated into block grants as the result of the "Omnibus Education 
Reconcilf^lon Act of 1981" which was approved by Congress (Colons, 
1981). This signaled "the o^rgence of the latest theme in federal 
education policy: a reduction in detailed regulation and expansive 
support levels of current federal progams" (Berke & Moore, 1982, 
p. 333). In President Reagan's "new federalloa" approach to funding 
the various social programs, a great percentage of theSimerating costs 
were transferred to the state and local boards (Fraaierl 1982; New, 
1982; Savage, 1981). 

Dial (1981) noted th'at "the consolidation of Title XX programs 
into block grants, couplfed with the 25Z aggregate reduction from 
1981 in human services provision, will be f^lt notably in day care 
programming, staff training, and salary subsidy" (Steiner, 1982, p. 1). 
Morgar^ (1981) also related that day care, a service needed by children 
which was almost entirely contingent upon Title XX, already was a 
block grant for social services having other categorical mandates 
In various state and federal ^^islation. Day care had to further 
compete on the state level for blc^k funding along with a large 
number of other human services (Lewis, 1983). Now that federal 
requirements no lot^?^ applied for day care, states selected their own 
funding standards which set minimums for quality and maximums for 
funding {Morgan, 1981, p. 3A) . 
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A recent study conducted by the National Institute of Education 
discovered that the new federalism caused a loss of state support 
for education In local school spending. This was also reiterated by 

i 

the U.S. Conference of Mayors who*charged ''that education services 

are currently being, reduced in most cities around the country as a 

result of the federal spending cuts" (New federalism, 1982, p. 6). 

These mayors further cited layoffs as an immediate effect of th^ 

reduction of federal aid. ^ 

In 1978, with a new emphasis on teacher education, 60 teacher 

centers were funded with monies from the federal Teacher Centers 

Ptogram to provide in-service education to teachers. However, as of 

July 1982, one hundred teacher centers which received their major 

source of allocations from the federal government had their cate- 

gorlcal assignment of funds terminated as they were disbursed thrcHigh 

the block grant program under the Education Consolidation and 

Improvement ^Act of 1981. The majority of the teacher center policy 

boards devoted a great deal of- time, as well as thought, to developing 

other sources of funding. They explored "local possibilities, state 

funds, block grant money and other f edei^^^und^, and foundation 

support. Most policy board members and teacher center staff have little 
« 

experience in grant seeking", however (Kdelfelt, 1982, p. 390). 

During an interview with Lucy Biggs, coordinator of the 
national Head Start program, training efforts were discussed. For 
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the year 1984 she hoped that 29,000 youngsters would be added to the 
Head Start program, as well as Increasing the budget from $912 
million to $1.05 billion. However, she stated, "As the 1984 budget 
recommendation has gone forth » it does show a decrease in training 
fund6" (Brlckman, 1982, p. 9). The rationale behind this training 
cut was that the priority was for expanded services to children. 
Training, monies, therefore, had to be shifted and reduced by 45- 
50%, Assistant Coinnlssionet' Biggs expected training needs to be met 
by linking into various systems In the state and community. 

Ferver (1981) summed up the major problem addressed by this 
practlcum when he stated, "It is so typical, but ironic nonetheless, 
that just at a time when the educational world seems ready to do 
a job with Inservlce education and professional staff development, 
we hit a fiscal crunch where it seems that everything that Isn^t 
^ absolutely essential must go" (p* 23)* He also related the sentiments 

/ of the Wisconsin Staff Development Network imlch expressed that "It 

/ 

seems to be coming to a matter of position^ or Inservlce training. 

It Is obvious that we will have to choose to keep positions" (p. 1981, 

p. 2A). 

Major shifts in funding under the Reagan Administration were 
Blgiialed by such things as regulatory reforms, program consolidations 
and budget cuts (Leonard, 1982, p. 600), Americans' ambivalence 
about paying for In-service education was evident. Since it was 
difficult to gauge the ultimate benefits of in-service, its merits 
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were calculated by aieasurlng outcoaes of secondary Importance. "By 
then arguing about who should pay for Inservice education on the basis 
of our sliopllflcatlons, ve tend to alsconstrue or discard one of the 
few means available to us to achieve our real objective of good 
schooling for all children*' (Case, 1981, p. 111). 

Education Department Secretary Terrel Bell ^phasized that g 
although funding cutbacks vere painfu^^ they were necessary to restore 
the nation's economy. He "anticipates that many of these reductions 
in federal funds will ba offset by increased state, local, and 
individual contributions or by more efficient use of funds" 
(Administration's, 1982, p, 510), i 

Unfortunately , Bell's solution was not born out in an August 
1981 report by Clotfelter and Salamoa. They implied that there would 
be an expected 3% decrease in individual contribut^ions to educational 
organizations between 1980 and 198A, This was because the wealthy, 
who were the most Important source of educational gifts, %rould be 
affected by an Increased "c^ost of giving" as a result of lower tax 
rates (Leonard, 1982, p. 6(K)) • . 

Although the economic realities of the child care profession 
ymade It difficult to demand excellent pre-servlce training, the 
Importance of regular in-service* was agreed upon by educators as an 
essential component of a quality program (NAEYC, 1983). Pofahl and 
Potaracke (1983) warned that the same financial restrictions that 
limited purchasing necessary materials for youngsters also rendered 
it hard to employ edjucat ional ly qualified staff, as well as hindered 
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the provision of regular staff training. They Worried that In this 
state of affairs day care would simply become a warehousing of children. 

Ouderkirk (1982) suggested that educators attempting to locate 
a way to finance in-service training should look to sources that 
were independent of state and federal fiscal poll(;ies. He specified 
that funds from thesf sources to begin in-service programs .were ^ 
helpful, but plaps to toake these training programs self-sustaining 
were essential. Ouderkirk emphasized that there would be little 
government money available for at least the next few years for child care 
worker training, although the need for training would still exist. 

It appeared that the Intricacies of day care itself > as well > 
as the very minimal educational and training background of so many 
child care providers made in-service education so important, 
"However, aside from Title XX funds, no longer available, and 
occasional grants Ircm cities or foundations, money for train^g 
is difficult to Secure. The nature of the day care worker's time 
commitments, coupled with low salaries and lack of other incentives 
make in-service training difficult to accomplish" (Almy. 1981, p. 238). 
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Chapter 3 

Anticipated Outcomes and Evaluation Instruments 

Statement of General Goals 

This practl^hm was designed to increase ongoing in-service 
education for the Berks County Intermediate Unit child care staff 
members at a minimal cost to the progr^. It was hoped, as a result 
of In-servlce educational sessions from consultants, that the staff 
members would receive Ideas which they would utilize in their centers. 
Through networking, it was expected that the BCIU child care staff 
members, according 4:0 their individual and program needs, would share 
educational lnforma> Ion, techniques, aftd materials related to the 
in-service sessions. 

These objectives would be acccnaplished through voluntary staff 
participation In a regional, early childhood education conference 
which would be held at Rutztown Unlverisity. Another means of . 
accomplishing these objectives would be the provision of monthly, 
two-hour, in-service educational workshops by outside consultants 
developed around topics suggested cooperatively by the staff . members, 
educational committee, and administration. These workshops which 
would occur at the BCIU Administration Building would be attendfed by 
,it. least one representative from each center. Through networking, the 
stiiff members in attendanco at these sessions would share related 
information with the others prt^spnt , as well as later on with the 
ihild care workers unable to participate. 
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Table I 



Perfonaance Objectives 
The fol loving goals were projected for this practlcum: 



Expected Behaviors 



Assesss^nt Instruments 



Standards of Perforaance 



1* The staff aeabers, as a 
result jof ongoing, in- 
service offerings, will 
increase their in--service 
education at a miniaal 
cost to the program. 



a) 



b) 



c) 



The staff fiie8d>er8 vill reapcmd 
to statements en the infor- 
mation questionnaire 
(Appendix it^s 8 and 11) 
and post-evaluation questionnaire 
(Appendix J, Items 1-2). 



a) 



Staff members* attendance will 
be checked at the conference 
registration desk (Appendix C). 

The staff members will respond 
to an item in a questionnaire 
sent to them after their 
participation in the conference 
(Appendix F, item 21). 



b) 



c) 



75Z of the permanent staff 
respondeofs will indicate 
on the post-evaluation 
questionnaire (Appendix J, 
it&u 1-2) that they have 
increased their in-service 
education by at least one 
activity since their response 
on their information question- 
naire (Appendiir^) 9 it^s 
8 and 11). 



All 



13% of the staff members wi 
participate in the conference 
according to registration 
figures (Appendix £) . 

75Z of the resfjondents will 
indicate on the questionnaire- 
that they have increased their * 
in-service education by 
participating in the conference 
(Appendix F, item 21). 



Table. 1 (continued) 

Expected Behaviors Asseflsatent Instruments 

d) Attendance records will be 
kept and tabulated for each 
workshop session (Appendix G) . 



e) The staff meflibers will 
respond to items on th^ 
post-evaluation question- 
naire (Appendix items 
3-7). 

f) The administration will 
respond to it^s on the post- 
evaluation questionnaire 
(Appendix itens 3-4) • 
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S ta ndards of Performance 

d) At least <me repreiientative 
from each center will attend 
the workshops for 75Z of the 
sessions according to the 
sign-in sheet tabulations 
(Appendix G)« 

e) 75% of the permanent staff 
respondents will indicate on 
questionnaire items that they 
increased their in-service 
education at a minimal cost 

to the progr^ through attending 
at least two of the offerings 
(Appendix J, it^is 3-7).'' 

f) All four program administrators 
will indicate on questionnaire 
sterns (Appendix K» items 3-A)p 
that 73% of their permanent 
staff Increased their in-^service 
educotion at a minimal cost to 
the program. 



CO 



Expected Behaviors 



Table I (continued) 
AsB^ssraent Instruments 



Standards of Performance 



The staff seoibers, as a 
result of in-aervlce 
educational sessions ^rooi 
consultants, will re<::eive 
Ideas iiihlch they will utilize 
in their centers » 



a) 



b) 



c) 



The staff m^bers'will respond 
to Items on a questionnaire 
(Appendix F, Items 1-9) sent 
to them after their partici- 
pation in the conference. 



The staff members will respond 
to items on a questionnaire 
dSppendix, H, items 9-13) at 
the end of, each in-service 
workshop. 



The staff members will respond 
to items on the post-evaluation 
questionnaire (Appendix J, 
Items 8-10). 



a) 75% of the resp^mding staff 
meiri>ers who participated In j 
the conference will Indicate 
for 5 out of 9 of the Items 

on the questionnaire that they 
received ideas frcn consultants 
which they will utilise in 
their centers (Appendix D» 
items 1-9). 

b) 75% of the staff umbers 
who attended each in-service 
workshop will indicate for 

3 out of 3 of the items on 
the questionnaire that they 
received ideas frcm the 
coasultdnt (a) which they 
will utllizi^in their centers 
(Appendix H, items 9-13). 

c) 75Z of the responding staff 
metiers who attended a minlaaim 
of two in-service offerings will 
indicate for 2 out of 3 of the 
items on the questionnaire 

that they received ideas ai\d 
utilized them in their centers 
(Appendix J» itema 8^10). 



Table I (continued) 



Expected Behaviors 



Aasea^E^nt Instrinrcnts 



Standards oL Performance 



3, 



Through networking , the 
staff la^bers will share 
information » techniques » 
and materials related to 
the in-servioe education 
sessions according to their 
individual and program needs. 



a) 



b) 



The staff meid>er3 will respond 
to it^s on a questionnaire ^ 
(Appendix F» Items 10-20) 
sent to them after their 
participation in the 
conference. 



The staff members will respond 
to items on a questionnaire 
(Appendix H» items 14-18) at the 
end of each in-service workshop. 



a) 75% of the staff respondents 
who participated in the 
conference will indicate 
for 6 out of 11 of tt\e items 
on the questionnaire that they 
networked with other educational 
personnel at the conference 
(Appendix items 10:20). 



b) 



The staff members will respond 
*to statements on the post- 
evaluat Ion quest ionnalfe 
(Appendix J, items 11- IS). 



75Z the staff members who 
participated in each work- 
shop will indicate for 3 out 
of 5 6t the items on the 
questionnaire that they were 
Involved with the networking 
process during the workshop 
(Appendix H, Itfems 14-18). 



c) 75Z of the staff members 

who responded will indicate 

f for 3 out 5 of the Items 
on the questionnaire that 
In-servlce education Infor-- 
mat Ion p techniques, and 
materials were shared through 
ni^tworking (Appendix J, itcuns 



o 



f.4 



Expected Behaviors 



Table 1 (continued) 



Asses^s^nt Instruments 



d) The consultants will respond 

to statements on a questionnaire 
at the exKi of their workshop 
session (Appendix I, lt«mst 
10--12). 



e) The administrators will respond 
to statements on the post- 
evaluatlcm questionnaire 
(Appendix K, Items 5-9) • 




Standards of Performance 



d) All eight consultants will 

Indicate for 2 out of 3 of the 
It^BS on the questionnaire that 
the participants were engaged 
In networking during their 
workshc^ session (Appendix 
I, Items 10-12). 

d) All four program adminis- 
trators will indicate on the 
questionnaire (Appendix 
Iteas 5-9) for 3 out of 5 
items that the staff members 
were Involved with sharing 
In-servlce Information » 
techniques 9 and materials 
through networking* ^ 
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Description of the Evaluation Instruments 

To determine whether or not, as a result of ongoing in-^servlce 
offerings the staff members w(S)uld Increase their in-service education 



«t a minimal cost to the progra^, six evaluation instruments would 
bV designed and utilized by thlsXeducator • It was planned that 

" \ 

written Information questionnaires^ (Appendix D) and post-evaluation 
questionnaires (Appendix J) containing Statements which required 
that multiple choice type and "yes/no" responses be placed on IBM 
score sheets would be administered to the^ staff ambers. The child 
care workers would be given the chance to list written suggestions 
on the questionnaire forms. 

The Information questionnaires with appropriate cover letters 
(Appendix D) would be mailed to all BCIU Child Care Program workers 
at their home addresses on September 1, 1983 prior to the Red Balloon 
Conference and start of the ln--servlce education workshop series* 
Lynn Schaeffer, preschool supervisor, recOTmiended that all Individual 
correspondence be sent to the staff members' home addresses as center 
mail was frequently not delivered If It had to be routed through 
another organization's mail. Sel f-add reused , stamped envelopes would 
be provided so that the child care staff members would be able to 
return the completed questionnaires to this educator by October 1, 1983. 
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The post-evaluation questionnaires (Appendix J) would be mailed 
to the staff members' home addresses. They would be sent out on 
May 8, 198A immediately following the eighth and last in-service 
education workshop session* The accompanying cover letters would 
instruct the child care workers to return their completed questionnaires 
to this educator In the enclosed self-addressed st^i4>ed envelopes no 
later than May 22, 1984. 

After October 15, 1984' the child care providers who participated 

onference would receive at home written- evaluation questionnaires 
which would request that "y^s/no/did got ^ttend** replies be marked on 
IBM score sheets (Appendix F) . These conference questionnaires would 
allow for several open-tended statements to be written on the forms. 
Included- with the cover letters would be self-addressed, staiSped 
envelopes for the conferees to send the C(»apleted questlohnaires to this 
educator by October 31^ 19*83. 

i 

The administrators' written post evaluation questionnaires 
(Appendix K) would consist of multiple choice questions and ''y^s/no" 
responses with places for ccmmients. All answers would be coumunicated 
directly on the quest ionnalre forms. The questionnaires would he 
mailed to the four BCIU Child Care Program administrators' offices 
immediately preceding the last in-service workshop offering on May 8, 
1984. Stcimped envelopes^ fiel f-addressed to this educ atorfvWou Id be 
iric luded-^lth the cover letter which requested the return of the 
evaluation materials by May 22, 1984. 
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Records of staff members^ attendance at the Red Ralloon Conference 
(Appendix E) and in-service workshop session sign-in sheets (Appendix G) 
would document an increase of in-service education. A aember of the 
Red Balloon Conference Registration Coaaaittee would be assigned to 
specifically register th^ BCIU ^^Id Care Progran participants. This 
individual would be responsible for checking these staff ' 
members* names on the attendance forms previously prepared by this 
educator. At each in-service workshop the center representatives 
would be required to sign their names under their particular center 
upon arrival at th^ session. 

items on the written conference questionnaire (i^pendix F) and 
the staff post-evaluation questionnaires (Appendix J), both described 
in the precedirig section, would determine whether or pc^ the staff 
members, as a result of in-service educational sessions from consultants. 
Would receive ideas which they would utilize in their centers* A third 
written evaluation instrument (Appendix H^i also designed by this 
educator, would be hand distributed to all attending staff members at 
the conclusion of each of the eight in-service workshops. Before 
leaving the session they would be required to respmd to multiple choice 
questions, as well as to mark "yes/no" answers on IBM score sheets. 
An opportunity would be afforded the participants to offer written 
Kny^ifif^^'^t \i*n^ v^ell <»n tbelr questionnaire sheets. 
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In order tu resolve whether or not through networking the staff 
members shared inforaation, techniques, and materials related tp 
the in-service education sessions according to their individual and 
program needs, evaluation instniraents designed by this educator 
would be provided for the staff members, consultants^ and * 
administrators. The staff members would respond to written items on 
the conference questionnaires (Appendix F) , the in-service workshop 
questionnaires (Appendix H) , and the post--evaluatlon questionnaires 
(Appendix j). These thr^e staff evaluation instruments were described 
fully in previous par^gr^l^hs* 

At the completion of her in-service workshop session, each 

consultant would be handed a written questionnaire (Appendix I) 

designed by this educator, tt would consist of "yes/no** responses 

to bt^ ecked on the questionnaire form. Provisions would be made for 

written suggestions' as well. 

This educator did not feel that it was necessary for the respondents 

i 

to remain anon>Tn(>us. She wished to convey an openness, as the partici- 
pants became Involved in networking. The staff information questionnaires 
(Appendix!)), conference questionnaires (Appendix F) , and post-evaluation 
questionnaires (Appendix J) would receive corresponding code numbers 
simply for easr in recording staff responses as they were returned 
to this t^ciiK at f)r . 

All IBM s( ore sheets that were m«jlled iu this educator wouJd hrive 
1 () hv topic^d on dtipllcati^ shc^rtK by this ediic/itor's of f Ire aide 
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(Appendices D, F, and J). It would not be possible for folded IBM 
answer sheets to be processed through the computer* Mrs. Gladys 
Kline, Early Learning Center secretary (Note 12), carefully researched 
the expense of sending the cover letters and questionnaires to the 
staff members in manila envelopes in order not to be folded • She 
estimated the cost of enclosing additional self-addressed» stamped 
manila envelopes for the questionnaires which were to be returned. 
She concluded that this would be an unnecessary burden on the depart- 
ment postage budget/ Mrs. Kline suggested that it would be feasible 
to send out the information in t-he less expensive business-sized 
envelopes* then have an aide copy the responses on t^ie relatively 
Inexpensive IBM score sheets. The secretary felt that this would 

4 

take care of the problem of computer scoring those forms not completed 
with a No, 2 pencil. 

D escription of Plans for Analyzinjg Results 

It was planned that the data from the assessment instruments would 
be an^yzed upon completion of the practlcum implementation and 
presented in percentages in tables. If the standards of performance 
appeared to meet the criteria for ^uccess, the conference, workshops, 
and networking would be- continued as a vital part of the BCIU Child 
Cart* Ir»"Sf rvl re prcj^^rrim* 

Since thin prac t/ciim would deal with large numbers of p.ir tic ipant s 
the r esptmse .> from the Information quest ionutii reB (Appendix I)), 
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conference questionnaires (Appendix F) , the staff in-service workslK>p 

evaluations (Appendix H), and the staff post -evaluation questionnaires 

(Appendix J) would be scored by the Kutztovn University Burroughs 

computer^ Dr. Thomas Seay, professor of cosiputer services, (Note 13) 

met with this educator to discuss the appropriate foraat for the 

ft 

teacher-designed questionnaires which would be computers-scored. 
Dr. Seay would be available as a consultant to Interpret the final 
results of the computer-scored information. All other materials 
(Appendices E, G, I, and K) would be hand-scored by this educator. 

If portions of this practicum did not appear effective, special 
attention would be paid to the comments made by the staffs adminls^ 
trators, and consultants for improven^nt. Suggestions concerning 
positive aspects, as well as weak areas, would be incorporated into 
the planning for future In-^servlce endeavors. They would be carefully 
analyzed to see if tfiese in-service efforts would be coAinued, 
eliminated, or presented differently. 



Chapter 4 
Solution Strate^ 

Discussion and Evaluation of Possible Solutions 

While researching in-service education solutions for a child 
i are program with limited funds, this educator discovered several 
options worth considering. One particularly worthwhile suggestion 
was the use of telephone instruction as an alternative educational 
delivery system for teacher in-service. 

Blackhurst (1978) related that "the roost readily accessible 
telecommunication system is the nation's telephone system" (p. 30), 
He telt that its versatility allowed for transmitting lectures and 
information, as well as teleconferencing. Hennir^ger (1981) noted 
that parents and teachers often used the telephone as a means 
of successfully Introducing Immediate^ two-way communication 
(Stelner. 1982 (b) , p. 3). ^ 

Pcirker, (^i^r^er tj[>r of the University of Wisconsin Extension 

I nst rue t ioori 1 Coiwuunlcat lori System, concluded that the two-way 

tel6*ph<mr syst€*m had several strengths: 

ft is a truly continuing education medium opqji for all; 
it in a t Ime and monc^y saver for those who instruct 
tnurs€*s; nncl ff^r those who attend; it can reach entirely 
new .ni(]lerH€\s in the state; it Ccin reach Isolated 
|;r Mtf»sM''>fr< I s; hk! it can be a vehic le htr universities 
antl ^)^^Jer institutions to share resources (1977, p. 46), 

58 
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Summarizing a research project concerned with teleconf erenc ing 
NilleSt Carlson, Gray, and Hanneman (1976) discovered several positive 
aspects of this approach. They found that because telecommunication 
allowed exchanges across geographical dlf f ereiures^ It was superior \o 
face-to^face contact • These researchers learned that exchanges were 
encouraged in rapidly changing situations through telecommupicat ion. 
Particularly relevant to this practlcum^ telecommunication "permits 
meetings which might not be possible without such a system" (p. 179). 

Studies by Arndt (1973), Hershey (1977), and Peterson (1970) 
showed that telephone-based instruction was a viable delivery system 
in terms of cognitive outcot«s that were measurable. Hershey 's 
fitudy (1977) specifically substantiated that there was great merit 
In university-based teacher in-service education using telephone 
instruction as a delivery system. 

In essence then, ^ 

a telephone network is a relatively simple technology, 
easily understood and maintained, which facilitates the 
reaching of new audiences who may not be able t-o travel 
the distances to college campuses. It can serve the 
specialized interests of very small clusters of people at 
many locations and can also reach isolated professionals who 
might be in an educational vacuum'* 4Hershey, 1977, p, 21 A). 

Utilizing a telephone network, much like a large party line, 

r.irker (19//) reported his studies showed a cost of approxl ni;jt e 1 v 2'}C 

r.*.r s?m'1h»»^ ' 'Mit t hour. AltfKMit'h t h i ?; cftst took {nfn rifffuint t hr 

f^'lf'phono rentiil n\ t ht» syst-cn) and 5itatiofi rqtiipment paynu»ii(, tht- 

ifmtnw t(jrV^ r Im€» and fn^t nf m;it#»rials wi'fe n(»t Iik Ituliul in r h i 

t f rn.i t . 
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From a cost point of view. It appeared that the telephone 
network system might be an effective way of conducting in-service 
education for the BCIU Child Care Program sessions on specific 
topics for individual centers or a cluster of centers* Each 
center already had a telephone hookup in place, so only the tele- 
commun^cat ion network would need to be set up for predetermined 
dates* Consultants who would agree to donate their time on a 
volunteer basis to address the special toplcs'^-suggested by the 
B^IU staff members would be located by this educator, Almy (1981) 
cited the Importance of call-back arrangements which provided 
for the clarification of questions. 

After his work with the Statewide Educational Extension Education 
^ Network, Parker (1977) pointed out several limitations Which related 
to conducting the BCIU in-service educational sessions in this 
manner • He indicated that **lt is difficult to make a listening 
group a group and that instructors have soaie initial difficulty 
In getting discussion started. The third obvious difficulty Is the 
inability to transmit visuals" (Blackhurst, 1978, p. 29), Through 
the BCllf Education Committee's comments (Note lA), it was made clear 
to this educator that the staff members wlshed^practlcal , hands-on 
In-stTvlce experiences which would certainly be missing in this 
Lt* 1ft oumniii i t ;it mfthc>d as related by Patker, 
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Another problem of this delivery system was that of scheduling. 
The only, possible time during working hours that the BCIU center staff 
members would be able te be together for an In-service program was 
during nap time (Almy, 1981)- It was already difficult in many 
centers to isolate a quiet area in which the children might sleep. 
An additional noisy area would need to be located which wottld allow 
the consultant to relay information by telecommunication network 
and enable the staff to verbally respond. This would produce an 
Inhibiting atmosphere, especially if the children were aroused and, 
needed the child care providers' attention. 

It would be possible to eliminate some of the aforementioned 
problems if each consultant were asked to be at a specified telephone 
number at the university throughout a paif^lcular week during certain 
hours to answer individual staff member's questions concerning his/her 
area of expertise. Fortunately, every BCIU center was located within 
the toll free telephone calling area of the university which would 
k€*op this a cost free delivery system. ^ 

On the other hand, while individual calls would be practical, 
they would also exclude staff coraminlcation and networking. This was . 
(mv r)f the priorities specified by the BCIU Education Committee 
(Ap[>i»ndlx C) . * 

If woiilH h*» .ui Im{*(»sitiMn tr> ;isk consultants wfu> wt»t^» <lufwif iny, 
(hc'ir t imv free nt ch«ir^t» to be available for «fvi»ral hours each day 
during a week, set that all individual questions would he answered. 
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Staff members would easily become frustrated and not pursue their 
questions if they received constant busy telephone signals while 
attempting to contact the particular consultant* Center schedules 
and other duties would only allow the child care providers time to 
try the call once or twice. An alternative would be highly organized 

9 

telephone scheduling for each center by this educator as the coordinator. 
This would > however, discourage the informal, spontaneous interaction 

0 

« hoped for by the Education Coimittee, BCIU Child Care Program 
administ^tors, and this educator. 

Another potential solution gleaned from the review of the 

«. literature for possible in-service education programs was the use of 
video tapes (Weinberg et ah, 1983; Hutchins et al . , 1971; VanWngoner, 
1978). The Kutztown University television studios were located in 
the same building that housed the Early Learning Center. For this 
reason, this educator was exposed to the video world on a daily basis. 
The prospect of utilizing video tapes as a means of producing 
ln-servlr#! education sessions for the BCIU Child Care Program staff 
members ^appeared to be a most realistic idea. 

One way of presenting vi<|eo tape workshops to the child care 
staff would be to request various consultants to produce programs 
in Llieir areas of proficiency. These video tapes would be developed 
<it the unlveisity stu(li«)S according in a Hthetiule (fmvenient for 
both the consultants and the technicians. Under the university 

e 
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student work-study program there would be no charge for the 
technicians' services if this educator were tcy* oversee the project. 
If the consultants donated their time, there would not be any 
personnel cost for this method of In-service education. 

Several In-servlce programs used video tapes successfully. 
Powers and Healy (1982) described a nation-wide in-service training 
project for physicians who served handicapped children which 
utilized video tapes to foster discussions and examine mainst reaming, 
as well as controversial therapies. Brout and Rrabbenhoft (1977)^ 
reported that The Red Hook Family Day Care Training Program presented 
video tapes concerning a variety of child care aspects in both English 
and Spanish in order to accommodate cultural differences. Video 
tapes were an important part of Lehane and Goldman's (1976) external 
studies program tailored to the speclfi^c in-service needs of Ohio day 
care staff members. Goldsmith (1979) used a series of 10 TV programs 
effectively in a Rhode Island state-wide in-service workshop series 
for over 100 family day care providers. 

Besides producing video tapes for in-service purposes using 
specific local consultants, many fine commercial video tapes were 
available to rent or borrow. The National Video Clearinghouse 
HMBO) listed 2f>8 distributors In the non-entertainment section who 
prnviiif^l t ff>T Inst nut ional , training., arul Inf orm.if iona I prn^ramj;. 

FoWi-rs (1983) felt that it was not practical to pay f{)r high- 
p r i i'vd consu 1 1 ant s when edura t or s were ab le to be exposed to 1 ead i 
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authorities by ordering video tapes. He gave a positive review to 
a series produced by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. A program on learning styles, prepared by Dr. Rita 
Dunn, was concerned with a topic specified by the BCIU Child Care 
Program administrators and Education Consnlttee as one of their 
priority In-service subjects. Powers was impressed with '*some of 
the effective uses that can be made of video tape productions 
to encourage faculty development at a teasonable cost" (p-12). 

In Pennsylvania the DepartiMnt of Education provided many 
in-service programs which involved the use of a variety of video tape 
resources. These projects included concept tapes which featured 
experts in the flelSp on location classroom-action tapes, and 
Interview tapes. Thff PDE encouraged districts to become involved 
with these video tape In-service programs and advertised them in 
l^heir monthly, free, state-^wide newsletter (Walter, 1983, b) . If 
copies of specified in-^service programs were desired on tape at no 
charge, it was possible to send blank video tapes to the 
Telecommunications Center in Harrisburg, PA where they would be 
reproduced for a particular program's use (Walter, 1983, a). 

Certainly this would be an inexpensive method of securing 
in-servi(e information for the BCIU Child Care Program workers. 
Ihr only rost Involvcnl would be providing thv initial blanic tapes 
if the consultants were filmed at the university studios, or the 
t/iprs were sent to the state department to duplicated. The 
cobil of rtMitln^ commercial tapes was nominal . 
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Every child care center had Its own television set, so viewing 
the video tapes in each building would be a possibility. 
Unfortunately, however, a problem indicated by Blackhurst'^(I978) 
would occur. If the video tapes were broadcast from the Kutztown 
University television studios ^ a special cable hookup would be 
required for the prograiD to be received. This would prove to be 
costly. 

The BCIU audio visual department had video tape equipment ^- 

4 

which might be loaned to each center on a rotating basis in order 
for the staff members to view the in-service tapes. The center 
drivers would pick up and deliver the tap:^ng apparatus. This would 
require complicated monthly scheduling » however. 

A consideration suggested by Hutchins et al. (1971) ^was that 
one person at each site would need instruction on how to properly 
operate and care for the technical equipment. Blackhurst (1978) 
reported that "many potential users ... have negative -attitudes 
towards the use of the technology required" (p. 37), Also, according 

^ • ■ •- 

to Hutchins et al. (1971), it would be necessary to profvide a lock-- 
able, secure area in which to store the VTR in each building.. 

Separate center viewing would greatly out down on idea sharing 
4>etwecTi BCIU Child Care Program staff members. The same scheduling 
pfMblunus that would nri.ne during thr tt>U»phnru* H*»Hvt»ry Hynt^m would 
r tir for this vldoc? tape .solution at the individual sitPK, 
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The child care providers would be able to send center 
representatives monthly to a central location where they might view 
the video in-service education series. This would allow for the 
desired exchange of ideas among the various program staff members 
(Appendix C) • A disadvantage to this» however, was disclosed by 
Blackhurst (1978). He noted that the child care providers would be 
unable to interact with the consultants, thereby personalizing 
their in-service experience^ With such a wide span of training 
and years of experience within the BCIU Child Care Prqgram, it would 
be difficult for general video tapes to answer the in--service needs 
of the staff metfbers without the consultants pre6^t to clarify 

and extend the information. 

» > 

Description o^ and Justification for Solutions Selected 

Snow (1982) related that because it would be necessary to train 
many "people with the limited amount of funds available under the 
Title XX program the most important concern in day care training 
during the next few years may be the identification of the most 
cost effective delivery models'* (p, 119), With present shrinking 
♦budgets, as well as an emphasis on educational accountability, 
Wallace and Wii^cman (1977) and Weinberg et al. (198^) predicted It 
was Inevitable* that school, agencies, state departments of 
education, professional organizations and higher education must 
c (>()perat ively work together. As a means of increasing in-service ' 
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training for the BCIU child care stdf f timbers at a minimal cost / 

/' 

to the program, thlsf educator wished to propose the following solut/ons: 
the child care providers would voluntarily take part In a unlvers^y 
sponsored early childhood education conferipnce; the staff meaber^ 
would participate in monthly workshops cooiidinated by this university 
education profe^or; and these workers would become involved Jen an 
information, netwprk-, 

Hanes, et al, (1982) disclosed that colleges of education 
throughout \the nation were facing decling enrollmenCs. John Erdmann, 
Kutztown University registrar, testified this had occurred in this 
educator 'a work setting (Note 1). 

Wllen and Kindsvatter (1978) maintained there were several 
reapons'Vhy in-service programs became an important concern of 
colleges of education. They cited the following factots: "the 
reduction In teacher turnover In the K-12 sector, the resulting 
stabilization of school staffs who have completed all state-nandated 
training, and the increased emphasis on accountability of teacher 
efforts" (Verzaro, 1980, p. 34). 

As the number of students selecting the field of education 
continued to decrease, Verzaro-Lawrertce (1982) suggested that 
in order^"to survive' and thrive in this new era, schools of 
educatiuu must make critical dpriBi<njH ^ihoiit th*>{r ( urreiil efforts" 
(p. 26), Hlte (1978) was most dlscerninp, ns he explained. 
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Professors now have the time to help school pec^Je 
assuage their concerns. They have the Inclination, 
too. Even after di'sanlssing all the staff unprotected 
by tenure, schools of education still canNt keep 
their tenured teacher education faculty fuJ^ly 
occupied 6n the asslgnxnents they carried ln( the 
sixties. At least some education faculty personnel , 
are willing to consider:, seriously, different roles 
^ ^ and responsibilities. The major new role is tt|a< of 
field-based teacher educator (pp. 5t6). x 

\ 

Druimnond (1978) felt that education Colleges had a wil^ to 
survive. He believed t4iat campus-based faculty members would 
* change. In doing £io, they would need to direct their energies and 
time towards designing and developing resources for teacher in-service 
education. - * ^ 

At Kut»town University, much df the aforementioned had been the 
plight ^f the education college and its faculty members. Following 

a national trend cited by Miller et al. (1979), the upper grades 

/ 

of the college laborato^y school were eliminated over three years • 

■ "-% • 

ago. The previous laboratory school faculty members were dispersed 
across the campus to admissions, coaching, and other positions for 
which they were untrained. Mfe^ny faculty members were assigned to' 
tearh junior. J|jemestei; field-based courses in the surrounding 
public schools. 

With th€^ loss of fculucatiot) students each semester and an 
;i}»uruJ<jm of <m1w< f ^< u 1 1 y member at Kutztc^n University, the 

denApj^^^purat irm and the rhainnan of the department 
of fleSil^tary education directed the staff members to 'Vreate" 
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'jobs for themselves wherever they could — on campus, as well as 
pff; Thi> education faculty members were strongly encouraged to submit 
ideas for off-campus courses, as well as in--service programs. 

^Developtng ^les with the local lUs was looked upon favorably by the 
administration. ^ 

Verzaro-Lawrence (1982) related that '^schools of education may 
have something unique and important to offer the field of early 

SI 

childhood educatfon. Within our faculty are persons who care for 
children and who are committed to excellence in the training of 
America's teachers*' (p. 29). 

Yarger, Howey, and Joyce (19^) reported that in-service 
courses for more than a million educators were taught annually 
by edu( atlon professors. increasing numbers of schools of higher 
education were conducting off-campus in--service activities Recording 
to Seldili (1982) » This was d^inonst rated by such field-based university/ 
public ftchool in-service training projects as: Central ^io Project 
Breakthrough (Cooper & Hunt, 1978); Project INSTEF^ (Fink .& Brownsmlth, 
li?//^, nod thi w,r/r.»- Sr.ifr University/Detroit Public School 

• . ' t: Jnser . i * o.rMi uhim ^Mnstu t luTn (W^jllace & Wldeman, 19/8), 
Nsstr<*^* N^/ fwufui lhaf whvu ciyj-tn ies and institutions did 
' . in. .upp-r ^om«' (i;rv (nip servicfs du^* tif 

i 'i- ^ Itrls . a J k • ^.iiruT *m soiiiit,' 1 , public programs 

» i l.^u** ^j. Ml) ifMfi.itt'i: rf,.r ing .suf>p<>rt Bystem,, 
Hi , * . ^ /• M wt ' '.t n.iks (.ollf^'^r and 
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the Pasadena, California Conmunity Family Day Care Projec^t.; Bank 

♦ 

Street College of Education, New York City; the Department of Family 
and Consumer Resources, Wayne State University , Detroit Mljbhlgan; 
and 6)ie University of Massachusetts - Based Support System for Home 
firfy Care Services. 

It appeared then, for this unlverslt y^-based educator to act 
as a coordinator for a field-based in-servlce workshop series, as 
well as regional > university sponsored early childhood conference 
for* in-service personnel, that she v/as acting to find a solution to 
both the higher education and BCIU Chi Id ^^^ar^ Program problems. 
Hanes , Wangberg, and Yoder (1982) summarized the considerable benJlflts 
of a university /school district partnership. They related that the 
districts obtained high-quality in-service training from instruction 
lu technical assistance. This partnership afforded the education 
college an o{5f>i)rtuni ty for Involvement in outreach activities. This 
in turn enabled the staff members to try their theories in the field. 

lu an effort to increase in-service educat ii)n for the BCIU 
(hlh! care staff memb<*rK at a mirjirnal cost to the program, tl»e 
following stOut fnns^ere proposed. The staff members wrjuld receive 
and share I n f onJifit ion <(u>rdlnated by this educ ator through vc»luntarlly 
attefuiin^'; a( t { v { t li>s at an early childhoiKi (onferetue at Kiit7t(»wn 
University, and/or by participating in monthly workshop sessi{>ns at 
t hf BC^IU Administration Building, and/or tfi^rougfi he((»ming ifjvi^lved 
iu nrt Wo r k i Tig wi t h either <di»iafors oi * luisu 1 t »ifit s .ts fi»llows: 
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I. The Red Balloon VIII Early Childhood Conference (Appendix L) — 
an anHual, regional, one-day conference held at and sponsored 
by Kptztown Ujiiversity consisting of: 

A) Two nationally known speakers 

I) Dr. Anthony Canipolo — "Disappearing Childhood In Today's World" 
' 2) Dr. Louise Bates Ames — ''Preventing School Failure" 

B) Seventeen, one-hour workshops presented twice by each 
consultant on such topics as: - 

1) Centering and relaxation activities 

2) A learning settings Idea exchange 

3) Activities for gifted young children 

4) Methods to prioritize personal/professional goals 

5) Helping children develop self control 

6) Math concepts/materials 

7) Inf apt-toddler observation techniques 

8) TtrUwisioT) Influence* (m children 

9) fhisiarie educatlcm 

10) T^acher-mado games to teach thinking skills 

11 ) Movement /management /mot ivat Ion strategies 
I?) Keadinp, sue r ess 

i n Pr t 'Hh it 1 rr^^, troatfvity 

14) Mi< r^Koinputer application 

T)) Mow to publish artlrlos 

Arts aiu! ( ftifts for toddlers 
I/) Cotislder at ion.s irivolvt'd in p.rade phu anient 
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c:) Five types of exhibits 
I ) Connnerc lal exhibitors 

2) Kutztowi University early childhood student Instructional 
centers 

3) Idea exchange 

» 

A) Kutztown University Curriculuni Center materials 

3) In-service teacher displays 
2. irj-servlce education workshops — nonthly, two-hour sessions which 
would be held at the BCIU Administrati4?n Building 
A) Eight topics would be covered as follows: 

1 ) ''Learning Styles" 

2) "Preventing Probl ems If Possible" 

1) "Fffectlve Discipline"^ 

A) "Literature and Children" 

S) "The Sounc) of Music^-The Early Years" 

b) "Microcomputers and Young Children" 

7) "Catnes - YKS! Equipment - NO?" ^ 

8) "SuimntM Arts and Crafts" 

*k Network! n^--r he sharing of ideas, resources, information and 
materials with others at the conference, during workshops, at 
\\kv <rnti'!s, and In t hi* field In gCMJcral. 

(^on f erenrt* 

I nvo 1 vl ng the BC 111 staff members in the Red Ba I loon Conf ereru e 
A\t\iVrUVK\ be a low-cuBt way in wlil( h td enable many chi Id tare 
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workt^rs to become exposed locally in one day to a large number of 
people, resources, information and materials In early childhood 
related fields (Lansdcwne & Jennings, 1981; Why, 1983, p. 3^) . 
VanderVen (1979) asserted that ''the field of child care in the 
last four or five years has seen an escalating ^anount of planned 
professional Interaction in the form of child care iwnf erences" 
(p. 148). This was evidenced by the S-year-old Kutztowq University 
Early Childhood Conf^ence (Calendar, 1983, p. 28); the Pennsylvania 
Association of Child Care Agencies Conference which, also, originated 
in the mid-1970s (Calendar, 1983, p. 27); and the Nyear-old NeW 
Kngland Association for the Education of Young Children Conference. 
VanderVen (1979) believed this pointed to "not only acceptance 
of the concept ^of professional educatif^n, but the recognition that ^ 
it is essential for personal growth in professional practice and . 
for total advancement of t^e field" (p. 199). 

Besides serving as a gathering place for discussion of proft^s-^ ^ 
sir, rial concerns, Cray (198'!) felt "conventions are valuable wdys 
tn motiv.ite, v(iui.'j(te, imd inspire" (p. A6)/ Johnson, a consultant 
ii) t ho ^/ftiMnal /S(h()(jl Bo.irds Assoc i <it f on . derlafi?d that goals for 
.1 coiivc-nt iofi werty inc reasing skills aru! knowledf^e, as well as 

TfM < (Mil ereri* i- workshop was seen by Betdiru-, et al. (19/H) 

4 

.III inn'Mft/int nn'.nis {»t i n } oriiiat i (in **Xi fjan^.r and de V4' I opim-iU 
"1 sj<i;is. i'Mli/iui: tills foimat. "ii yj<n\p of IruUviduals 
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prepared a program of events, both didactic and performance based, 

which resulted in the participants leaving with a new set ()f 

professional skills and knowledge" (p. 49), Usually a workshop 

session last^ed from one to three hours and Invoived a degree of 

participation from the auc^ience. Lansdowne and Jennings (1981, 

p. 2 76) found that most consultants encouraged questions or 

commefntjp from the conferees in order tt) keep the presentation relevant 

to their needs, - Berdlne et al. (1978) noted, unfortunately, ttie 

literature revealed little empirical data "to document the ef fectlv^- 
% 

ness of the conference workshop in teaching colleague professionals 
new skills or knowledge" (p* 49). 

The literature did, however, place great emphasis on the eas^ 
with which a conferee was able to meet others In t\/e field in order 
to trade information (Edelfelt. 1981; Palmer^ 1983^ Sendor, I9fj3), 
(:i)nferenre workshops were specified by Boucouv^las and Cooke (1982) 
as a method of "goa I -set t Lng , st tategl zing , identifying and • 
tuntacting resources, and building support groups". Sendor (I98J) 
stated that l)y selecting workshops dealing with problems In the 
i f>r>f €»ree 's work setting, the child care provider was afforded an 
opportunity to relate to others attracted to this topic because 
fhcv wcr*' fiivolvcfi iti similar s { t u,i t f (ms . 

A pr.Hti^al suggestion made by Williamson and KHm<1n ^198^^) 
tniueriiinf' annuril professional organization < <>tif eren^ es which were 
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partially devoted to current issues was to have several ieachers 
from one district attend these conventions. After the conference, 
these spaff members would make presentations on pertinent topics 
to other faculty. In this way, the teachers had the responsibility 
tor directly impacting on their own staff development. 

Ed,elfelt and Collnick (1981) concluded that annual conferences 
*'foster informal exchange and they build networks through which 
educators learn a great deal" (p. 9). According to Andel (1982) 
and Peters (1980), just as important as the organized sessions were 
the informal conversations, conanunlcat ion with session presenters, 
and Introductions to people who would act as resources. With some 
assistance from a support network, or group, or individual, as 
well as a little ?fel f-init iat ive , a conference would become an adult 
learning experience emphasized Boucouva^s and Cook^ (1982). 

The initial reason w>iy this educator selected this particular 
solution was thnt by February 1983 no one had volunteered to serve 
Hs the coordinator for the Kutztown University Red Balloon VIII 
Kcirly Childhood Conference. After the 7lh year of this annual 
conference, there was a strong pbsslhlHty that it would be 
( .ifueled due tf) a lack of campus leadership. Previously, t^e 
Ktif / { f iwti St .If r (if > 1 I I /ibora t or y Sc hor> 1 di r ec t or s ^loord i n,4 1 ed t h f s 
confrif»rHt» as part of thi'ir assi^^U'd administrative duties. With 
t hr t losinj,' of t}|e K.S,(*, CabfUatory School and pxesent quar t er- 1 odd 
r odn( f ! )!i /{M-r sem^stpr for the coordfnatthn of the Karly \.Ve\r\\iny, 
C«fiffr, r4^; well other t emh f np *fh^t f ef. , "burnout*' devrloped. 
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Dorothy Moyer» past conference coordinator, initiated several 
unsuccessful organizational meetings in late 1982 arui early 198J. 
These attempts were followed by a commitment questionnaire from 
Dr. Moyer. The dean of the college of education made a verbal appeal 
for conl^erence leadership to the f aculty^jiembers during a February 
1983 department meeting. In agreement with Palmer (1983), this 
educator felt there needed to be considerable Involvement in the 
conferenct? from the early childhood college students and in-service 
teachers. Witk^^thc Idea in mind of" aiding the university in order 
to continue the confereno^, while changing the organizational format 
to skirt the staff burnout problem, this educator agreed to voluntarily 
coordinate the Red Balloon VIII Conference. 

Key Kutztown University faculty members listed their preferences 

for chairing various conference committees on a written questionnaire 

♦ 

from tfils educ^ator during March 1983, Seventy--slx college students 
vf»l imt €*erecl to sprve on, or co-chair, committees with the faculty- 
%h€*se stu(ients domonst rat ad their interest by filling out question- 
nni rt's ;ifter being personally contacted by this educator during 
theii c lasses; and Kutztovn University Association for the Education 
f>f Y(»unv: Cliildren meeting. In March 198"}. 

Riquf-.f «^ w#'rc Tiwiflf tfir(»nvh ;jpprnpr i /it o , lor.il^ edura t Ion;! } 
nf>ws h*t t €Ts and by s^ntlinf'. letters to teachers and admlnist rat t)rs 
in t\iv fit'i<l In h\\ attempt t<» seek their participation in the 
fori f f r j'TM e . Th*»se ednratf^rs were Invited to rontribute exhibits 
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and workshop presentations, serve on committees, and act as 
f ac il 1 tatoFf; to the conference consultants. Ford of the 
Community Chests of America noted the importance of "attempting to 
shift from gatherings primarily of the paid professionals to meetings 
In which volunteers, board members and other le^iders take a prominent, 
If not leading, part" (Ccmf erences , 1956, p. 11), 

As the coordinator of the conference, this educator determined 
that anyone assisting with the conference would be allowed a waiver 
of the registration fee in gratitude for their service (Conference, 
1980, p. 31). For this reason, this educator was able to propose 
this low-cost, in-service education solution to the BCIU Child Care 
Program administration and Education Committee^ The registration 
fee of $14.00 would be waived for staff members willing to present . 
exhibits or introduce workshop consultants. The administration 
felt that it would be possible for the program to pay the $6.00 
luiuheofi ft'e for those participating staff members who desired to 
h€ar the luncheon speaker. Dr, Louise Bates Ames. The Education 
Commit tet», with approv.ll from the administration, agreed that it 
was highly possible for the (hild care staff members to become 
Involved With the Rod Balloon VII I Conference in return for 

c 

(<.st to tltf WAV i'Ti>yj.im fBovlf, I98I. p. 'j3; Swi-nsfn, 1981, p. )} . 
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There were many advantages to this in-service education solution 
for the BCIU child care workers. During a period of only one day, 
in just one location, .these child care providers would be exposed 
to: two nationally recognized speakers' viewpoints; a wide variety 
of resources at 17 workshops; ideas at many commercial, student and 
in-service teacher exhibits; and opportunities for information 
exchanges with over 650 people in early childhood related fields. 
Many of the topics which would be coyered at the conference were 
in the ijreas specified on the Education Committee's list of assessed 
needs (Appendix C) and subjects of concern to the BCIU administration. 

The staff members would not have to travel far from their centers 
to attend this well-established, regional conference~20 miles at 
the most. The conferees would be able to further cut costs if they 
elected to form carpools in which to travel to the conference. 

The conference would present a relaxed day for the staff members, 
as they would not need to worry phout substitute coverage at their 
(■entara on a Saturday. hxhibitors would be instructed^ to display 
ideas that were successful at their centers, as well as presenting 
with otlier staff members with whom they were ccmrnr tab ie . .The 
emphasis w<»uld be on making this a pressure free experienr c as they 
sh iffH [)r.iM{c al iHcNis with others (Apperuilx M) . ^ 

Mindtu! of the discrepancies in the st.iff members^ ' experlefues . 
llus ^onterence wcMild offer valuable information for t}ie m^vice, a.s 
woll as matute child (are provider. Katz (197/) fi^lt that 
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teachers in their third or fourth year were especially receptive 

to experiences at conferences and that the more mature teacher needed 

the opportunity to participate directly in conferences (pp. 10-11). 

Possibly the greatest advantage of this solution Would be the 
many possibilities for networking. Before the conference, the - 
staff members would need to discuss with the administration and their 
fellow colleagues what they hoped to accomplish at the conference. 
This would require them to have a framework in mind, as suggested 
by Boucouvalas and Cooke (1982) and Sroufe and Goldman (1978,. p- 6U). 
Sendor (1983) Indicated that prior arrangeients would need to be made 

m 

in order for the child care workers to meet other educators at the 
conference who would be part of an unofficial network. Introductions 
to new resources would take place at this time through old^contact 
Besides the speakers, workshops, and exhibits, there would be 
time for informal contacts scheduled at the conference- An early ^ 
mornlnpr-cof f ee and mld-mornlng vegetable/cheese snack would allow 
a flexible time for the conferees to meet with one another and 
exc liange ideas according to Andel (1982). Palmer (1983) reported 
thnt the catered layc heon on the conference site would provide yet 
another opportunity for informal meetings. The exhibitors 
w<MjId \yi> pn»vi(lot! with frev t Imv In nrdrr in hear the cf>n<;ul tant s 
<nul f(»r st>i ial opportunities, as wc^ll as time periods devoted to 
vii'Wiiif', tUv exhibits fdon { e renc e , 1950, p/ 24). 
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The workshops wouTd. offer many chaiices for networking* Because 
of the* limited number of participants in each session, people would 
have an opportunity to interact with the consultant: ar]d other conferees. 
The child care providers would select workshops concerning ^topics of 
Interest to them. In turn, the session would attract others* 
Interested in the subject. Sender (1981) related that it would be 
possible for the child care workers to meet various participants 
after the session to elicit further information. Of course the BCIU 
staff mambers who elected to introduce consultants would have the^ 
special priv^ege of contacting them prior to the conference. These 
facilitators would have the opportunity to establish a close 
personal relationship with the consultants throughout the day, as 
well as in the years to follow. 

The Red Balloon VIII Conference would have a special exchange 
built into the program for all conferees who wished to contribute 
an(i explore Ideas, materials, and resources, as menjtloned by Gray 
(1982, p. 48). The Idea Exchange . (Appendix L) would enable each 
person to bring a sample of a favorite activity, display it, and 
retrelve a packet of contributed ideas several weeks after the 
c f.nf t-renc i-: This would be In addition to the in-service teacher 
^■■••Jiihit t'. wlii^h t hi- WAV st;iff m^'mher s wuiihi bf invited tM sh.irc- 
thfir work.ihle ide.is with the other rtjpferees. 
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A benefit ol this solution would be, as the BCIU child care 
providers participated in the conference, their involvenient would 
bring them directly into the mainstreaia of the conference (Conferences, 
1956, p. 11), When they returned to their centers, they would 
share their experiences and learnings with their colleagues. It 
would be possible for thet^to bring taped sessions back to their 
centers, Boucouvalas and Cooke (1982) explained that^thls would allow 
the conferees to react with the other staff members in order to 
expand their discussions. TheW conference participants would be 
able to act as resource persons in their program situation 
(Conferences, 1956, p. 20) which would hopefully brfng about the 
. staff communication indicated as a majof concern by the Education 
Comjalttee ^Appendix C), 
* Wi>rkshops 

A 

The wl^^^kshop, as a means of in-service* education , goes back as 
far as 1936 when "the first regularly organized educational activity 
dcsi^naied « workshop... was conducted at Ohio State University** 
(Moffitt, 196:K p. 25). In/the 1950s, literature reviews showed 
workshops wore the most popjdilar iorm of in-aervlcf education 
(Conduct inR, 1956; Parker & Golden. 1952). Studies reportc^d tn the 
1980s hv Fainswf.rth (1981) nnd Ydr^^f-r, vi al. (1980) indie. itrd xUax 
\>i iwi Hfid i'lementary tCciihers .still prioritized workshops as 

t hi* riumher ono irwservite c*du(<ition aethtui. In aRr€>eTnenf with the* 
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findings in the literature, the BCIU child care staff members desired 
^^||^ receive in-service education through workshops* This vas noted by 
^u; staff needs assessment and topic of discussion at the Education 
Conmlttee meeting (Appendix C) . ' 

The following definition of workshops related well to this 
practlcum: 

A series of Aeetlngs^ usually four or^ more two-hour 
sessions t that puts emphasis on individualized study 
within a group and with consulting teachers. Individual 
needs are the basis for choosing the problejQ to be solved. 
The significance of this itethod is that the Individual 
^tud^nt solves his owfi problems with the help of^the 
*. group and the instructor, and* leave? tne workshop with a 
plan of^ action that he believes will ^fit his given 
situation (Conducting, 1956, p, 7). 

Educators » such as Houston (1978), Lawrence (1974), and Skritlc 

c 

(1979), described ,ef fective in-service workshop efforts as being 
characterized by active Involvement in a ndnthreatenlng environment 
in which new materials were implemented, as w^ll as productive and 
creative thinking skills increased. Friedsteln (1 980) explained 
ideas for a successful workshop. He stated that: "a good workshop 
starts wh€^re the learner is and takes the learner farther; a good 
workshop offers a chance for growth; a good workshop helps in ^ 
communication; and a good workshop permits the learner*' (p. 34^) 
to Invest mt>re ot hlmsell, 

C^^rtaln characteristics made the workshop a valuable method of 
In-s<rvl(e education Moffitt (196.}) believed. He listed the following 
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1. It emerges to meet the existing needs of the participants,; 

2. It provides expert assistance (coimnonly from higher ^ 
institutions); 

3. It is flexible and consequently can be adapted to many 
diverse groups and situaClons; 

4. It provides for the pooling of information and sharing 
of experiences; ^ 

5. It develops both Individual and group skills in attacking 
new problems; 

6. It*strengthens working relations with others in different 
status assignments (p. 26) « 

This educator felt after discussions with the BCIU Child Care 
. Program administrators and Education Conaaittee' during the spring of 
1983 that the preceding characteristics woald make a workshop series 
of Bight t monthly, two--hour sessions a sult^le solution for the 
. progr.am's In^serVice education needs.' Certainly, a wrkshop series 
would respond to the Education Committee's coijcern for staff communi- 
cdtlbn and hands-^on experiences as the workshop participants became 
actively involved in the sessions and networked with others* 

Snow (1982) reviewed and sutmnarized 10 demonstration in-service 
training programs for day care workers which were affiliated with 
higher education. Two projects in particular were related to the 
solutions selected for this practicum. The University of Arizona 
(Wetzel, 1969) successfully sponsored- smal 1 group workshops for 
teacher aides' from federally supported day care centers. The 6ther 
progr.'un. which was coordinated by the College of William and Mary 

I 

(H,mlm;m, et al.» 1975), utilized a training strategy for the 100 
d^y (are personnel of 10 workshops, three hours/week » presented at 
easi 1 y /u:t essib le locat Ions, 
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Wilson (1977) suggested that in-service workshops should be 
moved off c^mpus to locations vhlcli were convenient for the staff 
members. The importance of offering the program in the nK)st 
centrally located region for rural in-service was emphasized by 
Costa (1979). Swenson (1981) related the strong partnership 
between the university and the schools in providing on-site district 
in-service of ferlngs'^eslgned to meet the specific needs of the 
staff members. 

A study by Yar^er, Brannig^, and Mintz (1980V^howea that 
"teachers are more likely to enroll in extension campus courses 
than in main campus ones with distance from home an important 
consideration" (p. 7l». Farnsworth^^^ (1981) research further 
supported that in-service programs should be conducted at the schc^l 
campus where there appeared to be more of a ccmoitment to use the 
information gained during the workshop. 

As suggested by Boyle (1981) and Miller (1982), the 
administrators offered a large, bright, comfortable meeting room 
with many ptisslbilitles for flexible arrangements at the BCIU 
Administration Building as a suitable location for the workshop 
scries. Thc^y agreed to take care of the room reservations and 
i'quiptnent provisions, as advised by Friedstein (1980). This 
building with excellent parking »f ac i lit ies was centrally located 
for the m;ij<>rity of the clii^ld care centers. The location was a 
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common ground for the program personnel, as It was a pface familiar 
to the staff nkembers whe:^ they frequently attended meetings and 
picked up equipment, lif relation to the solution of the problem of 
providing low-cost in-service education, there would be no charge 
for this facility or the equipment!^ 

In addition to providing a proper location for a workshop 
series, Powers (1983) stated that it would be equally important to 
determine the appropriate time for the sessions within the staff 
^members' schedules. It was strongly felt by Burrello and Ofbaugh 
(1982), Edelfelt (1977), Lodge (1980), and W lien and Klndsvatter 
(1978) that in-service education had to be a part of the teaching rol 
with time set aside during the traditional school schedule for 
^educators to learn. Cooper and Hunt (197d) specif led* that it should 
not be a recjulrement for staff members to give up their free time for 
ongcdng in-service workshops. 

Swensen (1981) reported that released-tlme was being provided 
by Inc reusing numbers of school districts for in-service training. 
In the Vnllejo School District, part of the success o»f the in-service 
workshops was attributed to releasing the teachers from classroom 
duties In ordf-r to attend the sessions. Sklansky (1980) felt this 
xtit^isf troni < lasses during prime t lrt|» indicated to the Vallejo 
staff membi^rs that the workshop information was important. 

It was suggested by Swedmark (1978) <uid Snow (1982) that 
uwv tu two hours was an appropriatt^ time length for workshops. 
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During this time the staff in^mbers woirld be able to discuss and share 
ideas without becoming ^fatigued or losing interest. A New Jersey 
school superintendents Byrne (1S(83) / related that his staff members 
found selecting worksh<lps spread over 10 sessions to be a highly 
workable arrangement* 

At the April 198i meetings with the BCIU Child Care Program 
administrators and Education Comlttee members^ it was clearly felt 
by both parties that it would be possible for at least one repre- 
sentative fro^ each center to be given released-tlme in order to 
attend a workshop' session during the daily program while the 
children napped. The various, staff members at each center would * 
arrange to provide coverage for each otl^er since substitutes were 
no longer able to be hired ^or in-service education released-^time 
due to budget cuts- The participating staff members would bring the 



workshop information back -to th^0^enter to share with the other 
child care providers. 



It was agreed that the sessions would be of a two-hour diyratlon 
from 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. This was felt to be sufficient time to 
explore the topic and share ideas without being overwhelming. , 
Ti^achers would not be too tired at this time, or involved with 
i>t»f huna! family ubligat iouB. 

In (»rder tu mainttjln consistency, Mondays were designated as 
th*> workshnp afternoon. The BCIU Head Start .staff mc*mhrrq wcrr mado 
awrift* (if this Imptnidinp, In-service workshop series. Tliey requested 
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to send volunteers to che sessions. As Monday afternoon was 

4 

already /the specified Head Start training day, the BCIU Child 
Care Program Education Committee and the administrators felt cJirit 
this day of the week would be a^good choice for both programs. 

Working around the seasonal and holiday schedules of the staff 
members and" consultants, it was agreed that monthly workshop ^ 
sessions would be toost appropriate. This schedule would allow the 
workshop participants time to share and implement many of the ' 
ideas before the next session. 

Studies by Briram and Tollett (197A) and Wilen and Klndsvatter 
(1978) stressed the importance of Involving edtlcators in the 
planning stages of their in-service workshops in order to insure 
later success* Verzaro (1980) specified this was critical "in early 
childhood where the needs and perceptions of the potential Inservice 
candidates may be so diverse" (p. 35). The Rand Corporation's 
four-year study further indicated that ^ere the specific needs of 
the^^indlvidual learners were addressed, the best traininc occurred 
(Maz^arella, 1980). 

As suggested by Boyle (1981) and Bryne (1983), the BCIU Child 
Cart- Program staff members at each center were r(iquested to indicite 
thflr priority in-sprvi ce popics to the Education Committee during 

I. 

i\ 1983 spring needs assessment (Appendix C). It was specified 
the Mijrch 1981 Education Conaiittee meeting that the workshop 

<!r!fvcrv inrthod was the preferred in service means to discussed ^ 
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at the April session (Appendix C). Utilizing these topics, as well 
as those also luggested by the program administrators (Rlghtmire & 
Schaeffer, Note 9), this educator contacted consultants who would be ^ 
willing to conduct workshops free of charge. This action was taken 
based on Mangiferi and Kemper's (1983) article, as well as Johnston and 
Yeakey's- (1977) research, which concluded those workshops planned 
jointly by administrators and staff members wefe the most effective. 

In agreement with Skrtic et al. (1979) and Hansen (1980) this 
educator believed that teachers needed options In their In-setvice 
^ activitie^^ as well as content, in order to. select informat:^on 

critical to their needs. She determined it would be necessary to 
send the staff members Informational questionnaires in order to 
enable them to have specific input into their worl^^hop series 
(Appendix D) , ' 

An important aspect of in-service education workshops was the 
careful selection of the consultants. Emphasizing this, Swedmar^ 
(1978) believed "the success of a, program might well depend on the 
trainers' ability to present material and lead discussions effectively" 
(p, Mangieri and Kemper (1983) reported that the consu^^tantp 

should "possess a large repertoire of methods and techniques for 
Rfiit'ving goals and obijec tivos of the inservlri> prograra" (p. 29). 

Tfii/ Htind Coryorat i(in study showd the best consultants were those 
who litlfu! the {>;ir t i c- {pant s in lenrninp. w-^ys to s<Ove their own 
I {>robU-nis, rather than solving the problems for them (McLaughlin i« 

M,»rKh, 1978, p. 78). i 
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Joyce, Howey, and Yarger (1976) described a study concerning 
preferences of in-service trainers. In this study, 1,(K)0 educators 
responded that "over 20 percent preferred university personnel; 
about 20 percent preferred teachers; about 15 percent preferred 
consultants" (p. 3), Rellly and Deinbo (1975) found many staff 
merabers appeared to be most comfortable with experienced 
teachers and more Inclined to take advice frov th^. It was 
felt by SwediaarkC1978) that if trainers from the outside wre 

» 

utilized the participants would attach a special importance to the 
work5ht>ps because of the quality of their expertise. According 
to Bookman (1973) and Powers (1983) "trstfiltionally , university 
personnel have served as primary delivery agents for inservice 
programs" (p. 437). Drummond (1979) suggested considering a variety 
of training personnel including private consultants, classroc»n 
teachers, and university personnel. 

As the coordinator of the in-service education workshop series, 
this educator would be able to gather the predetermined needs of the 
staff members and administration through assessments (Appendix C; 
Note 9) and questionnaires (Appendices D and N) . Mangier! and 
Kemper (1983) related that she would be able to relay this» information 
to ihv consultants by. telephone conversation, personal contact, 
and through written comments (Appendix 0)* Byrne (1983) implied 
that the Education Committee wcHild, also* be able to maintain 
cont/K t with tho teaching^ staff members and further communication 
hetweert the workshop consultants and cfilld care providers. 
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Each workshop consultant was selected by this univetsity-based 
educator because of her expertise in an area specified by the BCIU 
chilJjP^care providers and administrators. In an attempt to locate 
consultants with the varied backgrounds specified in the Joyce, 
et al. (1976) and other studies this educator utilized the f^^wlng 
personnel, so^ne having dual experiences (Appendix D) : Dr. Janice 
Kulp (Kutztown University early childhood professor and former 
early childhood classroom teachMBr); Mrs* Mimi Gavigan (Albright 
College home economics professor and family therapist); Ms. Beverlyn 
Brlghtblll (family life educator); Mrs. Doris Burkhart (early 
childhood classroom teacher, educational consultant, and former 
Pennsylvania State University Instructor); Mrs. Ina Grapenthin 
(Kutztown University assistant professor of music and teacher of 
young children* s musical workshops) j Mrs. Sandra Fisher (Kutztown 

i 

University assistant professor of education and kindergarten teacher 
at the university laboratory school); Mrs. Susan Miller (Kutztown 
University associate professor; of education, nursery teacher ^ 
at the unlvers^.ty laboratory schodl , and former Title IV A Day 
Care director); and Mrs. Helen Ifcrizan (university laboratory school 
preschool parent and former art teacher). 

In order to emphasize the concept u{ netwurking as a solution 
to this problem, all of the workshop cojisultants would, also, be 
Involved in the Red Balloon VIll Early Childhood Conference in 
Homf* way. They would participate as workshop presenters, 
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exhibitors, facilitators, or committee chairpersons. This would 
provide a carry-over, as they shared resources and ideas with 
staff members who, also, attended the conference, or networked with 
those who did. 

In order to meet the criteria of providing in'-service education 
with limited funds, all the consul-tants when apprised of the situation 
by this educator volunteered their services at no charge. They were 
professionals who felt in this tfuje of financial cutbacks that this 
was a way in which they could make a contribution to the field* 
Extending the network, this educator would expect to return the favor 
gratis for any of these consultants. 

Fout of the workshop presenters had been paid consultants for 
the B£IU program and/or j^areers with Children consulting firm 
which provided in-'Servlce education in the past. Dr. Kulp, Mrs. 
Burkhart, Mrs. Miller, and Mrs. Fisher were already familiar with 
the program goals. These consultants had a reputation with the 
staff members for providing quality, pertinent workshops with input 
from the child care providers. 

Holly (1982) discovered that teachers in a Michigan study x 
''generally found value in self-chosen, informal, participatory 
;u tlvities. Thoy particularly preferred activities that allowed 
them to work with other teachers, from whom they often felt 
Isolated" (p. A18). This was born out in the Rand Corporation 
Study whirh dlficlose^d that the most successful in-service education 
allowed for "hands-^on" training, as teachers tried new 
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techniques while having the freedom to ask the consultants for 

\ 

assistance (Mazzarella, 1980). Yarger, Brannigan, and Mlntz's 
study (1980) of Syracuse teachers showed that the workshop format' 
was popular with an emphasis on content. 

As proposed by Bookipan (1973), the coordinator for the in- 
service education project would encourage the staff members to become 
inquisitive, active participants in the worksht)p sessions. Jensen, 
Betz, and Zigarmi (1978) advised that the child care providers 
be given the opportunity ^o elect to attend specific workshop offerings 
related to their interests, as well as their centers^ needs. It 
would be possible to make these choices for maximum workshop involvement 
as a total center staf'f during each center's regular, weekly planning 
session (Appendix P) • 

During a 1980 Title XX child care providers' ln-§jervt<^ 
education training program which was sponsored by ^n Illin9is university 
Scriven and Baldrldge (1982) noted "surveys showed that child care 
workers needed training in: 41) child growtK and development, (2) 
working with children with special needs, (3) developing classroom 
activities, (4) planning for a total program, and (5) working with 
parents" (p, 69), These training cequests corresponded with those 
Irom tht» BCir staff members and/or ridmi n1 st r.it ion (Appf^ndix C; 
Not€^ 9). All of these topics would be covered at least in part 
during one, or more, BCIU workshop sessions. 
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It was possible for the education faculty members^ research 
contributions to the field of early childhood education to be 
extended into th^ in-service education workshop training efforts. 
This would be the case when Dr, Janice Kxxlp involvjed the participants 
in the materials and resources related to her practical 9tudy of 
Dr. Rita Dunn's investigation of learning styles during the first 
workshop (Verzaro^-Lai^rence . 1982). Dr. Kulp's workshop presentationy 
would respond to requests by the ^Ifilnistration and staff meabers 
for information that would help "reduce numbers of discipline problems 

A 

that result when youngsters are taught through materials or «tfategles 

that complement ^ heir styles" (Duxm» 1983» p, 496). 

Teaching students to have responsible behavior, was a probloB 

seen by teachers at all levels* Frequently requested ^rkshops 

this topic were reported by Adams (1982) and Sparks (1982). Because 

of the great Interest In this subject, two workshop sessl<$nSt 

"Preventing Problems If Posslbfe" and "Effective Discipline", would 

be coordinated by a tean of family therapists. The sane workshop 

participant^ would be requested to attend both sessions for consistenc 

This would follow Smith and Siantz^s (1978) suggestion that when 

inservice goals were concerned with tte acquisition of new skills 

and bt^haviors, it was Important to provide an opportunity for feedback 

i 

The fourth workshop which would deal with literature and children 

would involve activity-based experiences. Mrs. Burkhart was noted ♦ 

for utllizitig a most effective workshop technique cited by Houston 

\ 
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and Freiberg (1979) sjf engaging the staff memters in direct 
participation. She agreed with Williamson's statement that "the 
art of teaching literature to the young is to structufre the 
experience^ to develop understandings and. appreciations ^ile 
maintaining the sense of spontaneity, pleasure, and sheer exuberance 
whi?:h comes-Trom sharing ij^^rature" (1981, p. 30). 

During th6 fifth workshop, "The Sound of Music - The Early 
Years", Mrs. Grapenthin Indicated that she would utilize a live 
demonstration of techniques, strategies and materials. This 
method was found to contribute to Jlearner comprehension by Rutherford 
and Weaver (1974). She would, also^ provide materials for the 
workshop participants to create their own musical puppets which 
they would share with their, children as they learned to 
pleasurably respond to and make mu€lc* This effective technique 
was described by McDonald and Ramsey (1978) and Nye (1975). 

The sixth workshop would be h^ld at tfhe Kutztown University 
Karly Learning Center because of the availability of the micro- 
computers located at that facility." This preschool laboratory 
site would be used for a hands^n demonstration of microcomputer ^ 
curriculum activities successfully engaged in by the students. 
!;iniple. practical tedchitig methods ol Intrtxlucing young children to 
microcomputers would be shared by the kindergarten teacher, Mrs. 
Fishrr CNyRtrnm, 1977). Edmonds and Goodlad noted that effec tive 
.scfniiils "keep teachers up to date on educational Instruction and 
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technology through ln-s«rvlce training" (Hush» 1983, p. 26). 
The Troy Michigan School District provided an example of successful 
hands-on microcomputer workshop experiences for staff members, 
administrators, parents^ and children (Cc»puter, 1983). This 
particular workshop would satisfy the BCIU Education Cotaaittee's 
request for practical, handg-on experiences in an effort to keep 
the stafV abreast of current trends as advised by {^iner (1983). 

According to Powers (1983) "on-site development of materials is 
an effective procedure, allowing maximum personalization. of mater ia,l6 
and providing teachers with input into design and utilization" (p, 438). 
For the seventh workshop, this educator would expect to conclude her 
active Involvement session, "Games - YES! Equipment - NO!", with 
the development of a group booklet of games successfully used' at the 
various centers and shared by the participants^ This w6Uld parallel 
a games booklet prepared by this consultant with early childhood 
educators from New England'^ (Appendix Q) and sentVto all BCIU staff 

members who returned their information questionnaires (Appendix D). 

i 

As suggested by Miller (1982) the completed BCIU games booklets 
woi^ld be mailed, as a reward, to all child care providers who sdnt 
bnck their post^evaluat Ion questionnaires (Appendix J)» This follow-- 
up would be n- parr of the networking process* 

A specific request fro© the Education Commit tee ""and administrators 

■■ ^ • 

was for workshops that would deal with activities for milti-ages. This 

Rnmes sc*SKion would, also, address Vhe physical education and large- 
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group activities topics. As proposed by Bogdanoff and Dolch (1979), 
the ^chlld care workers would participate in, share, and learn to 
develop games to **match the chMdren^s abilities, interests, and 
cultural backgrounds as well as the program's curriculum goals" 
(p. 45). The gatnelike activities would assist the staff members 
as they helped the youngsters evolve ways to learn about themselves 
and their friends, as well as the world about them. 

0 

The last workshop, "Summer Arts and Crafts", would follow a 
"show and tell" format suggested by Cooper and Hunt (1978) with the 
content focused on materials and techniques. The participants would 
be given the opportunity to manipulate materials and expl<fc'e new 
ways to use inexpensive and "junk** media* Elia^on and Jenkins (1981) 
and Seefeldt (1980) implied that art activities of this type woi4d 
allow the children an outlet to express thelaselves freely in unique, 

a 

nontradi tlonal ways. In keeping with the "summer" theme* many of 

the workshop projects would be appropriate for outdoor experimentation 

in a relaxed atmosphere* 

The Adult Education Association of the United States stated \hat 
"a workshop, then, depends for its success on the sharing of resources 
for the solution of caimDon problems" (Conducting, 1956, *p. 42). This 
nr^,anizat ion felt that vin important workshop ^oal was to "d€>velop a 
>S€MKSt' of shared interests and problems and a climate of mutual respect 
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and understanding among members In which each is willing to help and 
be hejped by the others** (p. M) . Allen (1951) further emphasized 
that the human relations aspect merged as a major value of the 
workshop method. 

In the Vallejo School Dlsctlct, Skjansky (1980) asserted that 
a key to the success of the workshops was an involvement of thd 
administration right from the beginning. Teachers and administrator 
both attended workshops together. In this way, bonds of trust were 
encouraged. Staff members and administrators developed a network, 
as Jointly they learned new ideas » talked » and shared each other's 



joncerns. 

In the BCIU Child Care Progrm in-s^tvlce education workshop 
series the staff mCTibers and adBd.nistrators would be involved in both 
th^ assessment And planning of the workshop topics. They would 
select the workshops they wished to attend (^pendices D, P) 
alter discussing their choices with their colleagues. During the 
workshops, many opportunities would be afforded the participants 
to network with each other and the consultants. After the sessions, 
the staff njembers and administrators who attended the workshops 
would be expected to share the information, techniques, and materials 
rurordlii^ to their individual and program needs. 

It appeared that the two-hour, monthly workshop series of 
elRht sessions would meet the criteria set forth by the BCIU 
dflmlnlstrat I(>n» the Kduratlon Contnlftpe and this educator for th€^ 
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solution of the problem. The workshops would be absolutely free, as 
the consultants would not charge a fee, nor would there be any cost 
for the facilities. All aaterlals to be duplicated would be handled 

f 

at no charge by this educator's aides. 

The workshop format desired by the Education Committee (Appendix 
^ C) would be provided, as would the "hands-on" experiences specified' 

by the group. The provision, for staff conmunlcat ion would take place 
during the workshop selection process, 'at the sessions, and when the 
participant^ returned to their centers to share information. As 
was emphasized by the Education Confflilttee, the consultants would 

provide pract ical , pertinent Ideas and materials during the 

1 ' ■ ■ ■ 

workshops.] 

Netw/rklng 

Cusl^k (1981) explained that Barnes ^rought about the popularity 
of the term "network" when he began to analyze Norwegian social 
relations. -Barnes (1977) defined a netwc^k as "a set of points, some 
^ of which are joined by lines. The points of the iBage are people or 

sometimes groups, the lines Indicate which people interact with each 
other" (p. 237). 

Rusenfield (1980) described a network model designed as a 
t«-;i. lift fj-sotirff (I'TittT for New York City teachers nf thf gifted 
and talented with inpiJt vfrom university fafulty members. She saw 
the network concept as "a paradigm that has potential to contribute ' 
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to educational systems with limited resources" (p. 75). This was 

compared to the ideas of Sarason et al. (1977) who explained that 

a network was: 

an Informal association of individuals; one of the 
major purposes of which Is to help its ambers explore 
and pursue ways by which they could use each other in 
mutually productive ways* Participation is voluntary * 
and the network has no money to feive to anybody (p. 91). 

I« the Aquarian Conspiracy which described personal and social 

transformations in the 1980s, Ferguson (1980) related that networks 

provided enrichment with a mutual support and cooperation in order 

to effect change. She felt networks "connect those with complementary 

skills, interests, goals [and] promote the linkage of their members 

with other people, other networks" ^(p. 214). Information in the 

network moved in a nonlinear fashion. J) 

Cohen and Lorentz (1977) implied much of life's accomplishments 

occurred because of Informal arrangements exploiting connections 

between people. Actions and ideas were circulated amon^ and within 

people networks which caused the engineering of a human interaction 

process-. These researcHers strongly felt that thte designing of 

^t^eople networks was just in its infancy. They expressed hope that 

Kovernment agencies and educators would seize the opportunity for 

utilizing networking as h methcKl <>( advancing vast national objectives. 

This wotild be one of the hoped for objectives of this praclicum. 

During the conference and the in-service workshops it was expected 

thnt stiff niemhers, administrators, and consu I tants woul d share* 
4> 
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resources In the network fashion thus described. Upon returning 
to their centers with ideas, the participating staff members would 
continue to network with their colleagues. 

Having defined networking, certain characteristics should be 
described. • Rosenfleld (1980) noted that the organization of a 
network was horizontal without an offici^^l hierarchy. Second, 
"each member potentially has something to contribute and something 
to receive'* (p. 75). Third, not permanent^ and therefore flexible, 
networks were able to change at any tltee according to the aenbers* 
needs cited Cohen et al* (1977), Rosenfleld (1980), and Simon and 
Belz (1980). 

The network allowed its members a psychological support that was 
mutually beneficial as they exchanged information according to Gray 
(1982) and Simon And Belz (1^80). Devaney (1981) maintained that 
affective characteristics of the network were ''encouragement , 
reassurance, con&alserat Ion , understanding of problems, recognition 
that there are people who share similar beliefs, stresses, and 
satisfactions" (p. 492) . 

Cohen and Lorentz (1977) declared one of the most notable aspects 
of a network was that it was voluntary. Devaney (1981) related, 
"thus both takc^rs ;ind f2;iverK in the network are participating because 
they want to, not because it Ik required" (pp. 502-503). Voluntarism 
was vital to the networking system. Simon and Belz (1980) testified 
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that this- voluntary identification and utilization of resources was 
participation at its very best, as networking facilitated self-- 
directed learning. 

Another characteristic which related explicitly to the 
solution of this practlcum was that a successful network did not 
need to involve the exchange of money. This was Indicated by 
Fergison (1980) and Sarason et al. (1977), Rosenfleld (1980) 
reported that it was possible to deal with others in a network, 
in a barter-type of relationship. Devaney (1981) and Simon and 
Belz (1980) saijr the network as a grassroots type of movement'and 
inexpensive means of communicating. Devaney (1981) discovered that 
networks were used by participants to gain "secure trusted. 
Immediate, and practical information^ examples of the innovation^ 
and advice, with minimal effort expense" (p. 787). In Cohen 
and Lorentz's (1977) networking experiences* they fouhd it was a 
way to reduce per capita cost because of the Inherent volunteerism. 

All of the preceding characteristics were reasons why networkin 
would be an excellent solution to the problem. The "giving and 
taking" of ideas would occur in the workshops, at the various 
conference activities, and later at the cer^ters, as individual and 
progr<nn needs were met and underwent change. All par t Ic ip«it Ion 
in the in-service activities Would be strictly voluntary' from th^ 
selef t^)n process tp the l^el of involvement during, and after^ 

J 
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the sessions. Concerning financial matters, most speck^f ically in 
the form of a barter^ the con^ference registration fee would be 
waived for those staff members who volunteered to be a part of the 
Red Balloon VIIX, Because there would be no charge for any tff 
the workshop facilities and the consultants would volunteer their 
time, the sessions would be free to all BCIU child care providers. 

While studying the success of male executives » Hennig and Jardim 
(1977) uncovered the "old boy network" phenomenon. They defined 
this as "a subtle, active system of support which is dependent on 
friendships, persuasion, favors^ promises, and connections with 
people who already have influence'* (p. 39). 

It was fjointed out by Javonovlch and Tanguay (1980), 

Pancrazlo and Gray (1982), and Secrest (1983) that it would be possible 

f\>r colleagues who worked within a network to search for others 

with a specific professional speciality- Mapping techniques within 

the network would become "the basis of a plan for generating 

working contacts that will help the network achieve particular goals 

and purposes", suggested Cohen and Lorentz (1977, p. 2). 

As the coordinator of the in-service project and network 

system, Cohen and Lorentz (1977) related that it would be this 

l^ivhu ,itor 's role to assist in identifyiuK "situations which ubed ihv 

help of professionals and recruit these professionals for the task" 

(p. 3). In order tt> bring together different talents and assist 

i\wm in develop, this educator would need to be the liaison person 
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between the various BCIU- child care network monbers, and the 
BCIU network and the outside consultants. 

Much like the '*old boy network", this educator asked personal 
and professional friends the favor of providing voluntary in-service 
education in areas of their expertise for the BCIU .staff members. 
In some instances she was "calling in" professional favors, while fot 
other requests she promised the consultants reciprocal services for 
their classes or pet projects- These consultants volunteered free 
of charge to become involved in both the Red Balloon Conference 
and the workshop sessions in order to strengthen the network system 
through an awareness of the total in-service education project. 

Burrello and Walton (1980) and Holly (1982) stated that it 
was critical for teachers to identi-fy and become involved in their 
educational training needs. When the activities were designed by* 
the consultant* and the coordinator, they had to incorporate the 
desires of the participants. A shared environment had to occur for 
networking to take place, CTiphasized Hansen (1980) and Hunt (1978). 

Since networking involved an exchange, Pancrazlo and Gray (1982) 
maintained that help should be acknowledged and a commitment made 
to assist others within the network. For it to be successful, 
Cruickshank et al, (1979) and Skrtic et al . (1979) felt th;it 
teachers within this type of in-service experience needed 
encouragement to generate, develop, share, and revise their ideas. 
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Above all, Gardenswartz and Rowe (1982) advised that opportunities 
must be provided for colleagues to interact and receive feedback 
from each other. 

According to Cohen and Lorentz (1977), it would appear that 
the greater the number of members in a particular network, the more 
'*ways in which the talents of these members can be classified, the 
higher the number^ of interconnecting links, and the more systematic 
the direction of the flows that connect the links — the more powerful 
is the potential of the network'^ (p. 2)» Participants would soon 
find instances for sharing and collaborating beyond the simple topics 
focused on by the network, disclosed Devaney (1981). 

Gardenswartz and Rowe (1982) pointed to the Important role 
comibunication played in staff development programs. They felt that 
staff membelrs must have an Interaction with and feedback from others 
in order to fulfill their potential. Comlmii^cating easily and 
frequently about professional Issues with others in the network was 
stressed by Dev^ey (1981 )• Mitchell (1973) clearly Identified 
networks "as communication links which act as vehicles for the flow 
of information" (Sinran & Belz, 1980. p. 23). 

Networking would provide the BCIU staff members and administrators^ 
with .\ means of continual involvement in their in-service education. 
Tlie staff members relayed their needs to the Education Corcanlttee, 
who in turn commissioned this educator t^ locate appropriate in-service 
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consultants who would address these concerns. The BCIU administrators, 
likewise, offered their suggestions and gave their consent to this 
practicum. The BCIU staff menbers and administrators, on an 
individuar basis, were given the opportunity on the workshop question- 
naires (Appendices D and N) to refine and specify their explicit 
concerns which would then be forwarded to the appropriate-^nsultants 
by the coordinator. These educators were given the chance to list 
how they wished to share in the workshops (Appendices D and N) 
and/or participate in the Red Balloon Conference (Appendix M). 

The consultants would be instructed by this educator to 
encourage the participants to interact and share information during 
the workshop sessions (Appendii^). Informal idea exchanging would, 
occur over refreshments provided free of charge by the BCIU at the 

beginning of each session and during a mid-point break. 

» \ * 

At the conference the participating BCIU volunteer staff v 

members would be information "givers and takers", as they manned^ 
their in-service teacher exhibits. When they networked with other 
conferees during the exhibits, they would extend their linkages \^ 
throughout many early childhood programs in Southeastern Pennsylvania. 

Any staff member who introduced a consultant at the conference 
would have an opportunity to personally and naturally share ideas 
with this professional as he/she made the initial telephone contact, 
aided him/her in setting up, and discussed ideas over luncheon. 
As the session facilitator, the staff member would assist thc^ 
conffToes in communicating their needs and resources. 
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Besides the obvious networking that would occur in the conference 

workshop sessions selected by the staff members according to their 

needs » Important inf o:^||Mte^ 6herin| would occur during the informal 

moments. The Red Balll^H|Fnf erence schedule was designed in such 

^^^^ " — ^ 

a way as to allow individuals and sitf&ll groups to gather and explore 
ideas over coffee and Danish pastry in the early morning, during 
two exhibit sessions » at the late morning vegetable /cheese snack, 
and at the small luncheon tables. 

When the conference and workshop participants returned to their 
centers, the networking cycle would continue as feedback would be 
given to those who were unable to attend. It was expected that the 
shared r^sourpes would trigger suggestions aiKl ideas frim the center 
staff members who would react to the in-service information. 

Many in-service education programs across the country utilized 
networking as an Integral part of their plan. Costa (1979) described 
a rural, California school district which emphasized collegial 
relations as an essential portion of its in-service program. Devaney 
(1981) reported that the Teachers ^ Centers Exchange in-^servlce model, 
supported by the National Institute of Education, found the network 
energized and expanded "each participant's natural network of personal 
contacts while prr5;crving each participant's impetus, expres*9ion 
of need; and contribution of resourc'e** (p* 488). 

mck Goldman, Nova University, was Involved with leading a 
TicMworkinp task force for The Con f erence-Kesearch Sequence in {;hild 
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Care Education at the University of Plctsbisrglh* Ttils project 
accentuated the significance of a cowtmication oetvork that vould 
"solicit Information and feedback {rem a national audience which 
can then be Integrated Into outcoeies useful to the continuing 
developoent of the child care field** (Porter & Rubenstein. 1981 » p« 270).' 

Two family day care how in-service training models incorporated 
networking into their progra&s. The Ravey County Family Day Care 
Training Model in Minnesota held several ^ssit^ns in its series vith 
a group of providers in order to assist thes in becoming acquainted 
vrith fellow child care workers with wbott they would be able to 
develop continued » supportative relationships (Kilaer^ 1979). Durjlog 
New York City's Red Hook Fsily Day Care Training Program workshop 

the ''providers shared their knowledge and experiences In siailar 

\ 

sltt^dtlons, nutually profiting fro« one another's past successes 
and islstakes'' (Brout & Krabbenhoft» 1977^ p» 50). 

In this educator's sta^ of Pennsylvania, a sister university^ 
Bloomsburg. entered into an in-service partnership with the Line 
Mountain » Shasokin and Midd-Vest School districts. Serving as 
consultants to these local school syst€«s» the university faculty 
brought workshops to the tethers. Rirkpatrick (1983) disclosed 
that this network was viewed as highly successful by the superin- 
tendents who felt the partnership was aost realistic* 

A major network goal would be to encourage individual expression^ 
self- and mutual-help. Networks operate on the assumption that the 
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the staff members would be both givers and takers and that the 
network would help to bring out teach person's uniqueness. Cohen and 

Lorentz (1977) noted that networks would*^not require any special / 

s 

expenditures. With this in mind, it would appear that the solution 
of networking would meet this practicum's objectives and succinctly 
address the problem. ^ 

/ 

Calendar of Plan of Action - 1983 

1. February 23 - Appointed Coordinator of the Kutstovn 
University Red Balloon VlII Early Childhood- 
Elementary Educaticm Conference by tl|e Dean of the j • 



College of Education. 



by tj yi 



2. March and April - Obtained workshop consultants 
and speakers for the Balloon Conference. 

3. April 15 - Received approval from Dr. Dorothy Moyer, 
coordinator oF the Kutztown University Early Learning 
Center, to proceed with plans to provide in-service 
education for the BCIU Child Care Program staff 
members. 

A. April 18 - Approval given by Lynn Schaeffer, BCIO 
preschool supervisor, and Karen Rightmire^ BCIU 
preschool director, to provide in-service training 
to the child care workers* 

5. April 20 - Approval given on be}/alf of the staff members 
by the BCIU Education Comlttee to provide in-service 
training to the child care workers. 

6. May 2 - Invitations mailed to BCIU staff members to 
participate in the Red Balloon Conference in order 
to receive free in-service education (Appendix N) . 

7. May 3 - Meeting wit Ann Cimlno and Dr. Clinton 
Burket, Red Balloon Conference In-'Servlce Teacher 
Exhibit co--chalrpersons. 

8. May 4-- 10 - Arranged for consultants for BCIU in-service 
workshop series. 
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9. - May 19 - Meeting* wltl> Mrs. Sally Knappenberger and 
Ms J Nerrlne Mlddlesvarth, co-chairpersons of the Red 
Baaloon Facilitator Committee. 

10. May 26 - Workshop conmiltants approved by the BCIU 
Child Care Program administrators and Education 
Committee representing the staff members. 

IK May 27 - PPQ approved by Nova University Practicum 
Reviewer « Dr. Georgianna Lowen.' 

12. June 16 - Met with Dr. Thomas Shea, Kutstovn University 
computer specialist, concerning evaluation materials. 

13. June 29 - Confirmation letters sent to workshop 
consultants (Appendix R). 

lA, July 10 - Return date for consultant information form. 

15. July 22 - Conference in-service teacher exhibit memos 
sent to BCIU administrators (Appendix S) . 

16. July 25 - Mailed Red Balloon Conference In-servlce 
teacher exhibitor or facilitator reminder requests 
(Appendix T) . ^ 

17. August 24-30 - Personal telephone calls made to all 
centers to encourage staff to participate in the 
conference and to explaih the workshop series. 

18. Sept, 1 - Cover letters, information forms, and workshop 
selection sheets sent to staff lumbers (Appendix D) 

and administrators (Appendix N) . 

19. Sept. 2 - Center workshop selection. forms sent to all 
head teachers (Appendix P). 

20. Sept. 15 - Conference programs, registration fo\ms, 
and letters of instruction sent to BCIU conference 
participants by Mrs. Susan Killer, coordinator, and 
Ms. Ann Cimlno and Dr. Clinton Burket, In-service 
Teacher Exhibitor co-chairpersons (Appendix U) . 

21. Sept. 27 - Reminder notices for information and workshop 
planning questionnaires sent to BCIU staff (Appendix V). 
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22. Oct. 1 - Return date for staff members' and 
administrators* information and planning 
questionnaires. Game bobkl-et^ sent to staff members 
upon receipt of questionnaires (Appendix Q). 

23. Oct. 5 - Follow-'up telephone calls made to centers 
for workshop questionnaires. 

24. Oct.) 15 - Red Balloon VlII Conference at Kutztovn 
University. Participation at sessions /activities; 
involvement as facilitators or exhibitors; signing 
of BCIU staff attendance form (Appendix £)• 

25. Oct. 17 -Workshop consultants sent information letters 
(Appendix 0) . 

26. Oct. 17^ Conference questionnaires sent to BCIU, 
conference participants (Appendix F). . 

27. Oct. 31 - Conference questionnaires returned. 

28. Nov. 7 - Beginning of eight, monthly workshops held 
at the BCIU Administration Building » Reading, PA 
irom 1:30^ 2:30 p.m. 



Information pertinent to each workshop session: 
Publicity flyers mailed one month prior to each 
workshop (Appendix W) ; 

Participants signed an attendance sheet (Appendix G) 
and completed an evaluation form at the end o/ each 
workshop (Appendix H) ; 

Each consultant received a thank you letter and 
evaluation form after her session (Appendix I); 
Tabulated workshop evaluations were mailed to each 
consultant (Appendix X). 

29. Nov. -7 - "Learning Styles*', Dr. Janice Kulp. 

30. Dec. 5 - "Preventing Problems If Possible". Mrs. 
Mlmi Gavlgan and Ms. Beverlyn Brightbill. 



4 

11. Jan. 23 - "Effective Discipline". Mrs. Hlmi Gavlgan 
and Ms. Bt^verlyn Brightbill. 

32. Feb. 6 - "Literature and Children". Mrs* Doris Burkhart 
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33. March 6 - "The Sound of Music /The Early Years'', Mrs. 
Ina Grapenthln. 

3A. April 2 - ''Microcomputers and Young Children", Mrs. 
Sandra Fisher, Held at Kutztown University from 
2-4 p.m. 

35. April 16 "Games - YES! Equipment - N0!"1 Mrs. 
Susan Miller. ' ^ 

36. May 7 Concluding workshop in seri|b, "SuDmier Arts 
and Crafts", Mrs; Helen Krizan. Starf maibers' 
(Appendix^ J) and administrators' (Appendix K) post- 
evaluation questionnaires hand delivered to those present* 

37. May 8 - Staff members' (Appendix J) and administrators' 
(Appendix K) post^-evaluatlon questionnaires mailed. 

38. May 22 - Return date for post-evaluation questionnaires. . 
Game booklets sent to staff members who returned 
questionnaires (Appendix Y). 

39. Summer - Data compiled and practlcum report written. 

Report of the Action Taken 

The outline for the calendar of the plan of action was 
followed as specified. The problems that occurred In the actual 
implementation of the proposed practlcum solution were minor. It 
would appear that any reader who wished to duplicate this project 
could do so successfully without significant changes. 

Kutztown University faculty members and administrators were 
involved with the planning and decision-making process from the 
inception (McPiiak, 1983). On February 23, 1984 Dr. Henry ^an, 
dean of the College of Education, approved the app^jlntment of this 
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educator as the coordinator of the Red Balloon VIII Early Childhood 
Conference. He indicated his willingness to assist in any way in 
order to "get the balloon off the ground*', 

The^^arly Learning Center Coord inator^ Dr. Dorothy Moyer, gave 
her support to the total project in the spring and cleared the 
way for implementation with the university administration* 
Specifically, she agreed to handle all finances for the conference 
and to supervise the preschoolers/with Mrs. Sandra Fishar, 
kindergarten teacher, while this educator coordinated the in- 
service sessions off caiopus at the BCIU Administration Building. 

Key people in the cooperative effort between ^^t 2 town 
University and the BCIU Conmiunity Child Care Pro^raa were Mrs. 
Karen Rightmire, preschool director, and Mrs. Lynn Schaeffer, 
preschool supervisor- On ApriJ^lS, 1984 they gave permission 
for .this educator tp provide in-service tralfaing for tte child 
care workers and acted as liaisons throughout the project. 

Other BCIU Child Care Program administrators who assisted with the 
in-service training were Mrs* Ramona Turpin, preschool coordinator 
and member of the Education Committee; Mrs. Pauline Jackson, 
replacement for Mrs. Turpin while she was on maternity leave; 
and Mrs. Joanne Keinhelroer, f ami ly/prc^srhool coordinator. The 
administrators were involved with the practlcum in the following 
wnys: arranging the schedules for the day care workers to attend 
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the sessions; reminding the personnel of the In-servlce dates and 
encouraging them to attend; explaining the networking process; 
describing the workshops to the staff members; supplying refresh- 
ments; being available at the sessions to give credibility to the 
project; responding to the requests from the staff members for 
additional information and/or materials after they attended the 
in-service offerings; and providing feedback to this educator 

after each session. 

These administrators' interest ahd dedication to the project 

was as great as this educator's entnOslasni. Hiey, also, believed 
in the value of in-service education for their staff ©embers. 

While this educator was primarily responsible f^r dealing directly 

with the consultants, the adsolni^rators were! in charge of 

JHbmunicatlng with the child ^are workers. 

ft 

In April, this educator met with the BCIU Child Care Program 
Education Conmilttee to discuss their in-service training 
requirements b^sed on the expressed needs of the day cAre workers 
(Appendix C) . At this time approval was given on behalf of the 
staff members by the BCIU Education Committee to provide in-service 
training to the child care personnel. This training was to' 
consist of the staff members' involvement In the Red Balloon 
Conference, a workshop series » and networking. The educator 
promised to obtain consultants who would address the topics 
requested by the child care providers. 
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During March, April, and May, as the coordinator of the 

conference and the workshop series, this educator procured 

f 

consultants, keynote speakers, and exhibitors. Some were of 
national Importance, while others were known regionally or 
locally. * 

Many of the conference consultants were pa^id an honorarium 
by Kutztown University. Several Nova University and Kutztown^ 
University colleagues, however, entered into the spirit of net- 
working and provided their consultant services for the conference 
and workshop series at no charge (McPeak, 1983). All of the 
workshop consultants contacted personally by this educator 
agreed to address for free a topic specified by the BCIU Child 
Care Program workers and administrators. 

This educator met in April with Mrs. Gladys Kline, conference 
and part-time Early Learning Center secretary. Together, th^y 
designed and developed conference and other pertiifent materials 
such as: publicity flyers; cover letters and questionnaires for 
the BCIU Child Care Program staff members and consultants; 
conference informational folders; and evaluation Instriaa^nts for 
this practlcura. 

Mrs. Kline and/or her c^fflce aides typed, duplUaled, and' 
collated all of the materials for this practicum. She numbered 
each questionnaire and prepared the mailing packets with IBM 

0 

12i) 



sheets and self-addressed envelopes. Mrs. Kline tabulated the 
responses received from the BCIU staff numbers and sent them 

their "reward" booklets for returning their evaluations. Her 

r 

expertise -at obtaining self -addressed stamped envelopes, or 
rushing an order through the university print shop was invaluable. 
Mrs, Kline was the campus liaison person for the day care personnel 
and consultants when this educator was off campus during the 
summer, or after her regular working hours* 

May meetings were held with the Kutztown University faculty 
members who volunteered to serve as chairpersons of the conference 
in-service teacher^ exhibit and facilitator coimalttaies. This 

/ 

educator discussed the networking process with these professors 
in order to enable them to assist the BCIU staff members with 
this concept when they communicated with them. 

Invitations were to be sent out from the BCIU Child Care 

If 

Program administration office on May 2 to all straff members. 
This letter encouraged them to pat^clpate in the Red Balloon 
Conference in order to receive free in-service educatio 
(Appendix M) . The child care providers were requested to act as 

facilitator? for consultants, or to present exhibits to 
share with the other conferees. 

When only one staff member had returned the conference 
request by the May 17 confirmation date» it was obvious that 
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staff member that this educator knew well, she discovered that 



. the invitations had been sent out in the BCIU inter-program 
mail only a few days prior to the return request date. As a 



l^ultj this educator det^eradned that it was wise to mail all 
future comnunication directly frcm her own office at the university 
in order to control the date that the information would be 
received by the staff numbers* 

During a telephone conversation canceling the scheduled May 
18 Education Committee meetings the preschool supervisor offered 
the following possible reasons why the staff members had not sent 



back their responses: "they were waiting to return their forms 
to the central office with their time cards; they felt pressured 
to think up exhibit ideas in a hurry for a comltment so far in 
advance; and with the staff reductions » they had more children 
than ever and less time to gather ideas" (Schaeffer, Note 25). 

At the rescheduled Education Committee meeting, Mrs. Schaeffer 
indicated that she called each center personally to encourage the 



staff members to participate in the conference. The excuses 
pr€?vlously suggested were given as the reasons for not returning 
thi' conference involvement forms. 

9 

As the spokesperson for the other staff irepresentatives present 
Hi the Education CoAmilttee meeting, Mr. Ed Chimenko » one of this 
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,educator's foraer staff men4>ers, explained that the coordinator 

^of this In-servlce project was caught In the middle of an unpleasant 

situation. He related that the teachers' union was negotiating 

with the administration for a new salary agreement. As the 

^eachers felt the salary offer was inappropriate, they were not 

willing to do anything for the administration at the time* This 

educator's conference participation invitation was sent from the 

central office; therefore, it was^ interpreted as another request 

from the administration (Chimenko, Note 16). 

This educator aaphasized to the conlttee meters that sh^ 

had followed their instructions and procured workshop series 

consultants who would address the topics specified on their needs 

assessment. She advised the ccnmlttee that the conference 

speakers were, also, dealing with the areas of interest indicated 

I 

by the staff members. This In-service coordinator r^inded the 
committee that in return for her providing low-cost in-service 
ttalnlng for the BCJU Child Care Program ^taff members, they had 
obligated the child care providers to b^ecoiae involved with the 
conference. 

The Education Cotmnittee members maintained that the teaching 
staff members were "too burned out" to arrange for exhibits. 
They were afraid that they would not be able to present any good 
ideas {Chlmenko, Note 16). 
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This educator testlfled^^at the confereoce almost was not 
held this year because of lack of leadership. She noted that the 
conference coordinator did not receive pay for that voluntary 
position. --Sljeexplained that this educator, also, tau^t children 
and worked with parert««^the same as the BCIU child care providers, 
in addition to her other dutie&^t the university. This educator 
disclosed that only 13 out of 45 faculty Kesbers responded to the 
conference questionnaire requesting assistance. She was» therefore, 
operating the Red BalXoon conference with the help of 70 volunteer 
university students. 

The Education Committee members were able to relate to this 
dilemna. They made a firm cc«nitment that the BCIU child care 
workers would provide eight exhibits for the Red Balloon Conference. 
The workshop consultants were approved at this May 26 meeting. This 
was the last time that this educator met with this coomilttee which 
disbanded due to union negotiation difficulties- 

At the end of July, the BCIU administrators and staff members 
were sent reminder notices concerning their participation in 
the conference (Appendices S and-T). By August 18 this educator 
had received only one response in writing. Now that she had 
returned from a two month absence frtm Pennsylvania, it became f 
imperative for her to contact each BCIU child care center 
personally by telephone during the last week in August. The 
commitment for eight exhibits was reached at this time. 
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Many staff metiers indicated that they vould have liked to 
become involved vith the conference; howev^r^Saturday was a 
difficult time for them. Several individuals worked a second 
Job on that day, while others had family comitaenta. 

On June 29 all of the workshop consultants were sent con- 
firmation letters. As none of the consultants returned the forms 
to this educator at her out-of-state suaser address by the 
requested date, Mrs. K>lne, Kutztown University secretary, made 
personal calls to each individual in aid-July. This established 
an important pattern for this practicua. This educator discovered 
the necessity of herself, Mrs. Kline, or the BCIU administrators 
making personal contact with the consultants and staff members as 
a reminder before events and after mailings for aaxlmua effectiveness 

Dr. Thomas Shea, Kutztown University computer specialist met 
with this educator in June 1983 to discuss the computer scoring 
of the evaluation Instruments » When all of the questionnaires and/or 
evaluation responses were eventually received » it was determined 
by this educator that the number was small enough each time for 
the items to be hand scored. This meant that a wait for ccnnputer 
time during June 1984 was eliminated. Respondents were able to 
write their scores on the IBM sheets with pens or pencils, as this ' 
woul^ not have an affect on the computer. This decision meant that 
the IBM forms could be folded and a university aide would not 
have to recopy sheets that had been mailed in order to be computer 
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scored. Lastly, hand scoring the responses meant that the consultants 
and this educator received Immediate feedback. 

'Cover letters, information forms, and workshop selection ^ 
sheets were sent to the home addresses of all the staff members 
(Appendix D) and to the office for the administrators (Appendix N) 
during the first week of September* T!?^e Items fully described, 
the workshop series and explained the concebt of networking. Each 
center head teaelier received a special schecKiUng form in the mail 
In order for his/her staff members to sign up for their preferred 
selections according to the center's and individual's needs 
(Appendix P) . . 

Due to the low.nifinber of returns^ reminder notices were mailed 
home to all staff menders (Appendix V). Personal follow-up telephone 
calls were made to each center by this educator on October 5 
requesting the return of the questionnaires and schedules. 

In keeping with the theme of networking , a game booklet was 
sent to each responding staff o^mber as a "r«*ard''. With such 
frequent mailings, Mrs, Kline utilized xeroxed mailing labels for 
Bach individual. | 

One month before the conference a program, registration 'form , 
and letter of instruction was sent to the BCIU conference 
participants by this coordinator and the In-service Teacher 
Exhibitor Committee co-chairpersons (Appendix U) . It was not 
necessary for the Facllit«itor Committee co--chai rperson to send an 
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information letter, as the child care providers did not select 
this particular o]^^on. 

The BCIU administrapeirs explained to their staff xsLmbers during 
a staff nieetlng that no one would receive relmburseioenlf for Red 
Balloon Conference fees* The only way that staff nleabers could 
attend, unless they paid their own registration, was through 
Involvement with tp^ conference. ^ 

Two weeks prior to the coaference, three staff members 
expressed a desire to participate in a conference activity, thereby 
receiving free in-service educatlpn* As the program infonnation 
had already been printed, this educator suggested that these 
individuals contact the Idea Exchange Cc^mnittee chairperson. She 
needed assistance displaying materials that the conferees brought 
with them (Our, 1983) • The Idea Exchange Committee members would 
collect the self-addressed stamped envelopes and idea cards frc« 
the participants* Selected materials would be duplicated and 
exchanged by mail after the conference (Appendix Z) - This 
involvement proved to be a- most appropriate networking activity 
as the BCIU child care providers were placed In a position to receive 
and give information* 

Five days before the conference several staff members had not 
yet determined theiiK workshop selections. When this educator 
personally called these individuals she discovered that they were 
overvhelemed about participating in a large conference and required 
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guidance In planning their activities that day. Many workshop 
sessions were closed; however, the conference coordinator assigned 
first choices to the staff members wherever possible. This 
educator encouraged staff members frc^n the same center to attend 
different sessions and network when the||^ returned to" their center. 

When the BCIU child care providers arrlv^fl at the Red Balloon 
Conference, they were greeted wartoly by the conference secretary, 
Mrs. Kline. Registration folders for these special participants 
were located at an inl^ividual table. A sign in sfieet ^or docus^ntatlon 
purposes was provided. 

The BCIU child care providers arranged their exhibits from 7'-8 

a.m. on the day of the Red BallQon Conference. Kutztown University 

students were available to assist* the child care workers set up 

their displays. The In^-seryice Teacher Exhibit chalrp^sons 

directed the participants to their designated display table where 

their requested equipment was located. From 8-^9 a.m. and 11:10- 

r 

12:10 p.m. (Appendix L), the staff members had an opportunity to 

exchange ideas with other conferees at the exhibit area and/or idea 

exchajige (Eimnens, 198A). As the conference coordinator , this 

educator made a point of interacting with the staff members at each ^ 

fxhibit nnd personally thanking them for helpifiR to create such 

ci successful conference display. 

Throughout the day » this educator checked to see that the BCIU 
St f m€'nibers and administrators were involved with networking 
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during the workshops they had selected, refreshments, exhibits, and 
luncheon. She frequently made suggestions to the child care 
workers and arranged for Introductions to assist them In extending^ 
their experiences, it was an excellent way for this educator to 
professionally get to know the staff members that she would be 
working with for the next seven months. 

Aftef the conference, numbered questionnaires were mailed to 
all BCIU participants. A follow-up telephone call by this educator 
and a mailing of duplicate questionnaires was required. The majority 
of the responses finally reached this educator two months after the 
conference. Immediately afteV the Red Balloon Conference, each BCIU 
participant received a personal handwritten thank you note from the 
conference coordinator. 

Four weeks before the workshop series, this educator contacted 
Mrs. Raroona Turpin, preschool coordinator, to ask her assistance 
in persuading the head teachers at 10 centers to return their master 
worlcshop schedules in order for this educator to give feedback to 
the workshop consultants. Two weeks before the first workshop 
session, this educator personally called the head teachers at their 
centers to request the information and answer any questions they 
ml^ht have. All of the teachers emphasized that they were looking 
forward to attending the workshops. They cited the following reasons 
for not returning the master schedules: the center staff was.not 
prnD«inen{ rind It was impossible to assign personnel to workshops on 
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a long range basis; it was was difficult for all the staff ambers 
to find the time to meet together to determine who would attemi 
each session; many staff members did not have a car and needed to 
locate transportation to the BCIU Administration Building; or the 
forms had been misplaced. 

In October, the workshop consultants were sent letters from 
this educator sharing infoirmatlon concerning the BCIU staff members* 
expectations for the various workshops (Ai$p^dix 0). She reiterated 
the consultant's role in the networking process. A iMnth's notice 
for the duplication of materials was requested. This educator 
conveyed her desire to assist the constiltants in any way. 

Beginning with the November 7, 1984 workshop, certain standard 
procedures were followed for each of the eight monthly workshops: 

1 . One month prior to the workshop a colorful publicity 
flyer desired by this educator *8 aide was sent to 
the home address of every person who signed up for 
the session. A flyer was mailed to each center » 

as well (Appendix W).. 

2. Ali^ materials to \ie reprdduced for the consultant were 
duplicated by this educator's aide om month in 
advance (Appendix AA). 

3. Two weeks before the session the consultant was 
personally contacted by this educator to discuss 
audio-visual needs and room arrangements. 
Questions concerning the BCIU staff meiU>ers' 
involvement and requests were answered at this time. 

4. Mrs. Lynn Schaeffer, preschool supervisor^ was 
then given the information from the consultant 
so that she was able to place a work order for 
the room arrangements and desired equipment. 
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5. Beginning with the fifth workshop » an adrainis- 
trator from the-BCIU central office called 
each day care center the day before the session 
as a r^inder. 

6. A BCIU secretary set up the refreshments one hour 
before the session so that early arrivals had the 
opportunity to socialize informally^ 

7. Thls^ educator and a BCIU administrator arrived 
one hour prior to the session to assist the 
consultant with arrangements. 

8. This educator placed name tags and an attendance 
sheet (Appendix G) on a table nea^r the door. She 
asked a staff member or administrator to act as 

a greater when people signed in« 

The session began at 1:30 and lasted for 2 hours* 
t the -midpoint , the participants were encouraged 
o network during a refreshment break. 

he consultant was introduced by this educator. 
As the coordinator of the session, she acted as 
a liaison person between the participants and the 
consultant. 

11. At the end of the session the staff menders were 
provided with an evaluation questionnaire 
(Appendix H) . 

12. The consultant received a general thank you 
note and evaluation form after her session 
(Appendix I). 

13. This educator assisted with the cleanup of the 
facility and helped the consultant transport her 
materials to her car. 



14, Tabulated workshop evaluations were mailed 
to the consultant the day after the se.sslon 
(Appendix X). This educator included 
a personal, handwritten thank you note to 
the consultant expressing her gratification, 
as well as that of the staff members^ for 
providing such relevant In-srrvice training 
at no charge. 
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15. A personal letter of appreciation wa3 written 
to any consultant's ^mlnistrator who allowed 
the person to present the workshop. The 
consultant's Involvement was praised and the 
successful /evaluation shared (Our, 1983) • ^ 

A slight deviation fro® this procedure occurred during the sixth 
workshop which was held fro« 2-4 p*ft. at the Kutztown University 
Early Learning Center. Maps were sent to each participant along with 
a computer printout publicity flyer (Appendix W) . The location of 
the microcomputer session allowed the child care providers an opportunity 
to observe another presghool setting and network with the Early 
Learning Center staff members. 

The first thrbe workshops involved the participants through 
discussion. During the first session, which was related to 
learning styles, the consultant encouraged the staff members to 
discuss their styles which were determined after they had examined 
their responses on a learning style inventory. Workshop participants 
shared pertinent comments about the relationship of their teaching 
styles to their children's learning styles. Small roundtable 
discussions concerning center discipline problems and possible 
solutions were an effective technique during the second and 
third workshops (Kirk, 1983). The consultants personalized their 
responses for each Ktout) after they trained the day care workers 
how to work through practical step-by-step strategies (Appendix AA), 
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The fourth workshop dealing with literature* the fifth 
session relating to music, and the seventh meeting concerning 
games all involved the child care providers through active 
participation. They acted out ideas and were required to give 
verbal responses* Excellent suggestions were shared in an informal 
atmosphere* 

Both the sixth and eighth sessions provided hands-on 
experiences for the workshop participants. During the micro- 
computer workshop the consultant demonstrated materials while she 
imparted factual information (Appendix AA) • The staff members 
were encouraged to utilize the microcomputer hardware and software 
after the presentation, tn a similar manner, the consultant for 
the last workshop showed the day care workers techniques for 
using the art media (Appendix AA) . She then motivated the staff 
members to create a wide variety of art projects to share with 
their fellow providers when they returned to their centers. 

During the seventh workshop* this educator acted as the 
consultant. She involved the participants at the end of the 
session by requesting them to contribute one of their favorite 
games for a booklet (Appendix Y) . These ideas were later 
compiled by this educator and typed by an aide* This cooperative 
effort was mailed to each child care worker who returned the 
post-evaluation questionnaire. This booklet was an extent ion of 
fu^tworkin^ and the shdriiig of ideas between alnii members of 
various centers. 
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Special preparations were required for the last workshop. 
Several organizational meetings with the art consultant were 
necessary in order to discuss the objectives and format for the 
session. This educator and the consultant assembled the requisite 
art materials from the Kutztown University Early Learning Center 
supplies. The equipment was organized Into specific boxes to 
facilitate the arrangement of materials for the many hands-on 
arts and crafts experiences during the workshop* 

Elaborate* personal arrangements had to be made for this 
last consultant to feed her infant prior to her presentation. 
A private room at the BCIU Administration Building was provided 

in order for this specialist's husband to care for their baby, 

p « 

as well as their 4-year-old son, during the session. Nicholas, 
the preschooler, added much to the workshop when he spontaneously 
visited with the participants an(^ shared his methods of creating 
various art pi;oJects! 

At the February workshop, the aqtual number of permanent 
Title XX day care workers attending was lew. One reason for the 
poor attendance could have been the snow warnings which were 
announced over the radio for late in the day. 

Another possibility for the minimal participation by the 
child care providers might have been the lack of follow through 
by the administration. Karen Rightmire and JoAnne Reinheimer, 
BCIU ridmlnistr«itors > related to this eduialur after the ptun 
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attendance by the Title XX staff acmbers at the fourth work- 
shop that they "felt the wrong prople had signed up for the 
sessions" (Rlghtmlre & Reinheimer» Note 17). These administrators 
requested a copy of this educator's naster schedule for all of 
the remaining workshops. The day care supervisors wished to 
channel the staff members whom they felt needed the training 
most to attend the workshops. 

Upon receipt of the master attendance schedule for the 
workshop series » Mrs. Rightmire personally called the centers before 
the sessions and insisted that at least one person from each 
center participate in the workshop offerings. She recoom^nded 
that the new ^staff members » or those unfamiliar with the topic 
receive the educational training. 

Several events precipitated a change in the ccraposltion of 
the personnel in attendance at the workshop series after the 
January session. The BCIU Child Care Program utilized the services 
of 11 Foster Grandparents. According to Marie Kase, program 
coordinator, "the purpose of the Foster Grandparent Program was 
to provide part-tim6 volunteer opportunities with a stipend to 
income eligible individuals, age 60 and over, who give supportive 
person- to-person services to children with special needs'' 
(Kase, Note 18), As of January 31, 1984 (Coffin, Note 19) the 
BCIU ChlJd Care Program became responsible for providing four 
hour 5i t>f in-servic e training la the Foster Grandparents from 
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February to May. This training had to be certified on the Faster 
Grandparent In^kind contributi^ fon&s. For this reason, taany 
Poster Grandparents were sent after the J^uary session to 
participate in the workshops as the Title XX center representatives. 

i 

On January 29 « 1984 an advertisement was placed in the 
Reading Eagle announcing the' opening of a second BCIU day care 
facility in Antietam (Openings. 198A). By March 5. a third day 
care program was opened at this center • Three additional BCIU 
Child Care Program centers Increased their enrollment as tl^y 
offered day care services to the private families on a waiting 
list (Schaeffer & Reinheiirer, Note 17). At this time the United 
Way doubled their contribution to the BCIU from $30,{K)0 to 
$60,587 to provide "units of day care for working parents* 
children either ineligible for government funding or unable to 
pay private car«" (Programs, 1984), 

What these changes in the program meant to this practlcum was 
that additional staff members were hired to carry out the 
teaching responsibilities in the BCIU Child Care Program. Seven 
of these new staff members were substitutes who became permanent ^ 
personnel. The BCIU administration and experienced staff members 
feli that it was logical that the recent child care providers 
be afforded the opportunity to participate in the educational 
In-servlte trciining worksfiops during the second semester. 
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This turn of events necessitated that this^'Wucator inform 
the last four workshop consultants that they would be interacting 
with a large number of untrained foster grandparents and new day 
care workers. At the same tlme» experienced staff members whose centers 
had been converted from preschool levels to multi-age levels» as 
well as trained Head Start teachers* would be present in the 
audience. 

This educator's role was enlarged as she attempted to act as 
a linking agent, specified by Itood (1982), in ordGr to facilitate 
the networking process for a group with such vast levels of 
experience* The concept of sharing Ideas during the workshops* 
as well as afterwards with fellow staff members at the centers » 
was verbally explained to the participants by this educator at' 
the beginning of each session. This explanation was important » 
as many members of the audience had not been involved with the 
program on a permanent basis when this In-servlce project was 
initiated* They needed encouragement in order to feel comfort- 
able as they gave and received information from the consultants 
and their colleagues. 

Whenever possible, this educator attempted to personalize 
relationships as she spoke to the participants by name and 
introduced them to other child care providers during refreshments. 
As suggested by Hamilton (1984), she constantly reminded the 
staff members huw auc)! their efforts were valued and praised 
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their contributions. This educator located materials such as 

teacher idea books and musical- records in order to extend various 

participants* experiences at the workshops. She would bring ^ 

these resources to the next session so that they would be 

forwarded to the requestors by fellow center staff members. 

On May 7, 1984 at the last workshop in th^ series, this 

educator requested that Lynn Schaeffer. preschool supervisor, 

distribute the post-^-evaluation questionnaires (Appendix J) to 

all the staff members who had received the pre-evaluatlon 

questionnaires* These quest lonnalrefif had been previously coded 

and prepared by this educator and her secretary. This educator 
ft* 

felt this person-to-person delivery system Insured that she would 
obtain a minimum number of completed questionnaires before the due 
date* The administrators were given their post-evaluation 
questionnaires (Appendix K) at this time, aIbo. The staff members 
who completed the forms, as well as the Title XX administrators i» 
received their games booklets at this last session In return for 
their prompt response, as S4^ggested by Miller {198A). 

The Foster Grandparents and Head Start staff members in 
attendance who did not participate In the post evaluation for 
this practicum were issued the games booklets as a thank you from 
this educator for their support ami interest • These participants 
were not given post-evaluation questionnaires as they were hired 
bv n(in^'Iitlt» XX programs. 
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Mr Si Gladys Klines. Kutztovn University secretary » aailed 
the remainlDg Title XX staff Banter *s coded questloniiaires and 
self-addressed stamped envelopes td their h«KS on May 8. This 
educator determined that although the seven mibstitues vtio vere 
hired as permanent staff members after January were not original 
participants In this practlcm» it would be valuable to receive 
their comments. As a result > cmled post-evaluation quest ipnnaires 
were mailed to their hoix^s. Their enthusiastic response vas 
overwhelming » as the majority returned their comments imedlately. 

Typical of the response to all of the previous questionnaires 
during this practicum» the answers from the permanent staff s^mbers 
for this final evaluation were likewise initially disappointing in 
quantity and quality. The questionnaires for this entire project » 
although necessary » turned out to be costly for the university. They 
were time consuming and produced delays for this educator. 

Fortunately for this educator » the questionnaires and all 
other materials were allowed to be sent out through the university's 
bulk mail (Our», 1983). She was not» therefore^ required to spend 
her personal funds for postage and mailing supplies. Often^ after 
follow-up telephone calls to remind staff members ai^ consultants 
to return their conference, workshop » and evaluation forms in 
the self-addressed stamped envelopes paid for by the university, 
this educator discovered that she needed to mail duplicate 
materials to the in-service education participants. 
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On May 16, this educator contacted Mrs. Schaeffer to remind the 
child care providers to respond with their questionnaires by the 
May 22 return date. The child care supervisor indicated that 
she would announce this at a staff meeting to be held on the due date. 
As only a minimal number of questionnaires had been returned by 
mall, this educator felt obligated to^call each person who had 
responded* on the pre-evaluation questionnaire. She spoke with 
the head teachers at the centers to ask then to encourage their 
staff members to return their comaents. 

In the Instance that scmeohe wished to replicate this 
practicum, this educator would like to share several meaningful 
discoveries* Once the Education Comoiittee was dissolved, this 
educator quickly learned the importance of involving the 
administration wherever possible to act as a linking agent between 
the staff members and the coordinator of the project, ad suggested 
by Hood (1982). Open channels of communication were necessary 
to enable the project to be a positive experience for all 
parties, externally, as well as Internally. 

Early in the practicum this educator found out that it was 
imperative all correspondence be sent from her office. In agree-- 
nfent with Nocks (1982), this educator determined that she should 
not depend upon other sources which were inclined to produce 
delays* 
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Lastly, she realized by the staff members* verbal admissions 
at the workshops lhat they desperately wanted and needed in*- 
service education. These child care providers were so overworked 
and frequently shifted from center to center, however, that they 
required constant, personal promptings frc^ this educator about 
everything ^ She concurred with Hanllton (198A) who stated,, ^ 
"Communication was a key to holding an active and successful 
network, including specific instructions, along with continual 
reminders" (p. 27), 

The child care workers proved to be a friendly, caring 
group who were most appreciative of the ln--service activities 
and networking process once they actually "became involved. One 
experlQsiced staff member suns&ed up the in-service educational 
network when she stated on her post-evaluation questionnaire, 
"It provided additional ideas and Inspiration to all — those with 
minimum credentials, as well as those wh* have stagnated through 
years of repetition. It ^as beneficial because it gave people a 
chance to share ideas and information. " 

A new teacher related, that she "liked the in-service 
coordinator's and the consultants' positive approach to everything!" 
She "appreciated their time, effort, and concern for the day care 
proj^ram" and hoped "that they would continue this wonderful in- 
service education/' 
-J 
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Chapter 5 

Results, Conclusions, antf Recommendations 

r 

Presentation w\d Analysis of Results « 

As previously stated In Chapter 3, this practicum was designed to 
Increase ongoing ln--serVice education for 78 Berks County Intermediate 
Unit child care staff 5iembers at a minimal cost to the program. Due 
to funding cutbacks, ongoing ln--servlce education had not occurred 
for these Title XX day care workers In over two y^ars. 

It was hoped that these southeastern Pennsylvahia child care 
providers, as a result of free In-service educational sessions from 
consultants, would receive Ideas which they would utilize In their 18 
early childhood centers* These Ideas would be obtained through 
voluntary participation in a regional, early childhood conference 
at Kutzttjwn University and a monthly series of eight, two-hour workshops 
held at the ^lU Administration &iildlng. Through networking, It 
was expected that the staff members would share information, 
techniques, and materials related to the in-service education sessions 
according to their individual and program needs* 

The first objective of this practicum was that "the staff members, 
r'lB n result of ongoing, in-servicq. of ferlngs*' wl 1 1 Increase thelV * 
in-s€»rvi( e edu ni Ion nt h minimal cost to the program." This gonl . 
Wfis met, as imJicatf^d by most, but not all, of the standards of 
pi'rfc»rmance. 

1 if> . 
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* The impact of ^the in-service offerings was assessed by 
requesting the 78 permanent staff members to respond to items on the 
post-evaluation questionnaire (Appendix J» items 1-2) which would 
Indicate that they increased their in-servic'e education by at least 
one activity since their response on the information questionnaire 
^ (Appendix D, items 8 and 11). Thi^y-'four information questionnaires 
were returned by mall to this educator. Twenty-six of the original 
permanent staff members who responded on the information questionnaire 
replied to the post-evaluation questionnaire items. 

A standard of performance for this objective was that 75% of the 
original permanent staf f respondi^nts would increase their in-service 
education by one activity as a result of their involvement with this 
practlcum. As'shown in Table 2, this objective was achieved by 1002 of 
the responding child care providers and superseded by 612 of tfiese day 
care workers. . 

It was significant to this ^ducator that 21 out of 26 respondents 
on the post-evaluation questionnaires (Appendix J, item I) Indicated 
that one of the activities by which they Increased their training was 
through attendance at an In-service workshop session. An additional 
three child care providers maintained their in-service educational 
training through workshop attendance. 
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Table 2 

Increase in In-service Education Activities 
by Staff Members 



Nianber of 
.Activities 
Increased 


Number of 
Staff Members 
Who Responded 


Percentage 


1 


10 


38 


2 


6 


23 


3 


5 


19 


4 


3 


12 


5 


2 


7 



A positive response was considered to be one in vhich 152 of 
the staff members participated in the Red Balloon Early Childhood 
Conference according to the registration figures (Appendix E) . 



This goal was exqeeded as 17 staff m^bers , or 21% of the child care 
workers, were involved in the conference. This affirmative response 
was reached only a few weeks before the conference. This educator 
(iffered the child care providers a great deal of encouragement in order 
to enable them to feel self-confident enough to participate in the 
fonfprc^nre. Therefore, as the conference coordinator, the favorable 
1 nvt)l vement was extremely gratifying personally to her, since the 
conference was the initial in-service education activity. 
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In addition to the staff m^bers* participation* tvo of the 
four administrators attended the conference. They relate positive 
coniments to their staff members concerning the exhibits which the child 
care workers had provided. Their presence lent a special 'air of 
credibility to this in-service education endeavor^ 

Twelve conference participants out of 17 returned their conference 
questionnaires by mail to this educator* It was considered a favorable 
response if 75% of the respondents indicated on the questionnaire 
(Appendix F, item 21) that they increased their in-service education by 
participating in the conference. The affinnative reply from these 
participants was an overwhelming lOOZ. 

It appeared that these staff members became truly involved with the 
conference activities. When asked, '•Would you participate in the 
conference again next year?" (Appendix F, item 22), lOOIof the 
Respondents related that they would again take part. Several of the 
day care workers volunteered to serve on comsilt tees for the 1985' 
conference. One staff member indicated that he wished to present a 
workshop session. Two teachers suggested speakers for the Red 
Balloon IX Conference. 

It was hoped that at least one representative from each center 
would attend the workshops for 75Z of the sessions according to the 

in ^h^et I r»hu 1 i <)n^ (App4*nd{x (*) - This goal was not rearh4»d» 
howovrr, ns ran be seen in Table 3. Only six centers out of 18 
cittriiried this standard of performance. 
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Table 3 
Center Workshop Attendance 



Number of Number of Centers 

Workshop . Attending the Percentage 

Sessions Sessions of Sessions 



8 


1 




ItK) 


7 


2 




88 


6 


3 




75 • 


5 


3 




63 


4 


4 




50 


3 


2 




38 


2 


0 




25 


1. 


1 




13 


0 






0 



Attendance at the workshpp sessions was inclined to fluctuate 
as 11 lus.trated in Table 4. Many variables had to be taken into 
account {or the decline or increase in enrollment at each session. 
For exiunplp, the low attendance at the fifth session was related to 

4 

local snowstorm warnings for that afternoon. Often, an eiaergGucy 
would ;irisf at ;i center and a staff membt'r rould not be released to 
iittond a session. Due to illness, staff mejnbers' and substitutes' 
s( fu'dule.s wore not able to be rearranged to acr oamodate workshop 
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participation. In several Instancesi the child care providers vho 
originally signed up to. represent a center were soved to teach at 
another Center where scheduling conflicts arose* 

Beginning with the fourth workshops four Foster Grandparents 
represented their centers twice and two Foster Grandparents 
participated in a session once. ConoD^nclng with the fifth workshop, 
two recently hired day care workers attended sessions twice, while 
five new staff members bee me involved with one workshop. This meant 
that from the fourth session to the eighth session^ various centers 
were represented 19 times by new staff members who were not a 
part of the program at the inception of this practlcum. 

As shown in Table 4> the administrators made a concerted effort 
to attend the workshops and lend their support to this in-service 
project. The only time the administration was absent from a session 
was during the sixth workshop which was held away from the BCIU 
Administration Building at Kutztown University. 



4* 
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Table 4 



Staff Attendance at Workshops 



Nuaber of Nuxaber of 

Attending ^ Attending 
Session Nuarf)er Staff Hesbers Administrators 



1 




16 


3 


2 




13 


1 


3 




10 


1 


4 




6 


1 


5 




19 


3 


6 


4 


15 


0 


7 




17 


2 


8 




16 


3 



Results frcOT the post-evaluation questionnaires (Appendix J, ^ 
item55 3-^5) • Indicated that 75l» or 22 cnit of 28 respondents^ increased 
their In-service educati^ through attending at least two of the 
offerings. This participation exceeded the standard of performance of 
78%. All of the 28 responding original, permanent staff oeaibers 
Look part In at least one in-service activity. These day care workers 
replied 1007 that as a result of the ongoing in--servlce offerings 
they had Increased their in-service education (AppeiKlix J, item 6). 

One hundred percent of the respondents oa the post-- 
ev,ilu;itlon questionnaires (Appendix J, iteta 7)^ answered affirmatively 
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that other than the Red Balloon Conference luncheon, there had been no 
cost to the BCIU program for their in-service education in connection 
with this specific project. Three staff members stated they had 
attended other conferences and a YMCA Workshop for which the BCIV 
Child Care Program reimbursed them their fees. Therefore, the goal of 
a minimal qpst for in-service education during the practicum was 
reached according to the child care respondents. 

The post-evaluation questionnaires were mailed to this educator by 
the administrators with a response rate of lOOZ. Unfortunately, the 
portion of the standard of performance which stated that ^all four 
program administrators will indicate on questionnaire items (Appendix 
K, items 3-A) that 75% of their ♦permanent staff increased their in-servl 
education" was not met. After reviewing the cpnference registration 
form (Appendix E) and the workshop sign- in sheets (Appendix G) , the 
administrators were able to determine that or 50 out of the 78 

original, permanent staff members attended at least a minimum of one 
in--servlce offering. 

While working closely with the BCIU child care workers, this 
educatar became aware of their multiple problems as they attempted to 
make arrangements in order to participate in the in-service education 
events during their daily schedules. She came to realize that the 64Z 
p^r t ir ipnt Ion rate w;is admirable- Her specified standard of pc^rformance 
of 75Z participation could only have been realized If ^ as was suggestcid 
by several child care providers au the post-evaluation questionnaires, 

\ 
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substitutes had been available to staff the centers during the 

If 

workshop sessions* Many noble staff aeabers who attended the^essions 
began their day at 6:00 a,m* and were extremely tired by 3:(K) p.m. 
when they completed the workshops. 

All seven new staff m^bers represented their centers during at 
least one workshop session. On the post-^evaluatlon questionnaire 
this enthusiastic group of untrained day care workers expressed their 
eagerness for a continuation of in--servlce education sessions. This 
educator realized that their in-service Involvement was brought 
about partially by personal encourageaent from the administration » 
as well as their own desire to gain ideas which would assist them 
in their new vocation. 

Concerning the other portion of^^e standard of performance 
that educational in-service was provided to the stafi| members at a 
minimal cost to the BCIU Child Care Program* the four administrators 
agreed 100% with this stat^ent (Appendix K, item A). All of the 
administrators attested that the only fee involved was $102.00 for 
the luncheon for the 17 day care workers who participated in the 
Red Balloon Conference, 

This educator estimated that the Red Balloon Conference 
registration fee of $20.00 would have cost the program $340.00 for 
t\\v 17 child cnrL* prov idi^r.s. At the current lo(^{ rate of $1 !>0/.s^*5^si^>n 
for the 8 ( onsu 1 tant s , th€>ir fees would have amounted to $1,200.00. 
The total cost to tire BCIU Child Care Program for this portion of the 
in-service education would have been $1,540*00. These figures did 
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not take into account, this voltinteer in-service educational 
coordinator's salary; the basic workshop materials supplied by the 
Early Learning Cen^r; and the mailing expenses and secretarial 
assistance provided by Kutztown University. It appeared that the 
in-service education costs were .ir^eed minimal for the BCIU Child 
Care Program. 

The second goal, "the staff members, as a result of in-service 
educational sessions from consultants will receive ideas which they 
will utilize in their centers", was realized. This was confirmed by 
the highly favorable responses in all three standards of performai^e. 

All 12 responding conference participants related positively to 
specific items on the conference questionnaire (Appendix D, items 1-9) 
TheiBe child care providers responded lOOZ to 5 out of 9 ^It^s that 
they received ideas from consultants which they would utilize In their 
centers. This percentage was higher than the 75Z originally specified 
by this educator. 

In addition to their lOOZ favorable response, these day care 
workers contributed the following affirmative comments about the ideas 
that they obtained at the conference: 

"I received a renewed overall positive attitude towards early 
childhood education!" 

"Thr workshop^ reinfoiceJ my beliefs and feelings. They made 

me feel more secure in dealing with parents,*' 

"I learned exrl tinp. things to do with resourc es and resource 

r 

people." 



U6 

The data in Table 5 showed that the standard of perfonaance of 
75Z was far exceeded for each of the eight workshops. It was 
originally hoped by this educator that 75Z of the staff members who 
attended each In-service workslK>p would indicate for 3 out of 5 of 
the iteans on the questionnaire that they received ideas from the 
consultant (s) which they would utilize in their centers (Appendix H, 
items 9-13). 

Table 5 

Workshop Evaluation Responses Concerning Ideas 



Percentage of Staff 

Workshop Session Members Who Responded 

Number Favorably^ 

1 81 

2 100 

3 / 100 
A ( 100 

5 100 

6 80 

7 100 

8 100 



( 



'^A tavurable response was considered 3 out of 5 items. 
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It should be noted that the third, fourth, fifth, and seventh 

workshops received lOOX positive responses from the participants for 

it 

5 out of 5 items • This educator felt that the outstanding evaluations 
for this portion of all of the workshop^^as a tribute to the planning 
and expertise of the consultants. Not only did these educators volunteer 
their services at no charge, but they presented their topics in a 
highly professional manner that was relevant to the needs of these , / 
specific day care workers* These excellent appraisals certainly 
reflected their professionally. 

The workshop participants were extremely co&pliBientary with their 
conanents concerning the consultants atid the ideas they received. 
Several examples of these favorable statements on the workshop 
evaluations were: 

"I enjoyed it very much — the time went too fast." 

"I would like to take a course with this consultant. Her ideas 
were excellent." 

"Thank you for helping me to understand cc^puters. Now I 
know what people are talking about!" 

^^"1 took this afternoon as a sick day so that I could attend this 
session and the center would still be covered. I was not disappointed!" 

"The program was well done, very organized, informative, and 
en loyable* " 



"G<:>od refresher workshop — reminded me how creativity in a teacher 
< au help those dull moments." 
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"Very good ideas — great creativity! Mor^ art — please!!!" 

A similar positive response was given on the post-evaluation 
questionnaire (Appendix 3, items 8-10) by the staff members who 
attended a minimum of two inAservice offerings. These 22 child care 
^ providers agreed 1002 with 3 ot»t of 3 items that they received 
ideas and utilized them in their centers. This far surpassed this 
educator's criteria of 75% of the .re8j|K>ndents replying affirmatively 
for 2 out of 3 of the questionnaire it^pms. 

The third objective for this practiicum stated, "Through networking, 
the staff members will share information, techniques, and materials 
related to the in-service education sessions according to their 
individual and program needs." This goal was attained as indlc^tea by 
the favorable responses given in the five standards of performance. 

The impact of the netvroVking prcxiess at the conference was 
assessed by asking that 75% of the 12 staff meiAers who responded 
on the conference questionnaire reply in a positive manner for 6 out 
of II of the items (Appendix F, Items 10-20). These respondents who 
participated in the conference met the criteria exactly with a 75% 
response. 

The conferees related on their conference questionnaires that 
they networked with other educational personnel at the conference in^ 
s<»n>f ot thf following ways: / 

"During the commercial exhibits I talked to the presenters and 
learnt-d how to use new materials," 
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"I Calked to other teachers in my workshop about circle time 
with children ag^s 3--6»" 

"I asked the consultant questions about games for the Spanish 
speaking children we have at our center," 

entered into a small group discussion during my second workshop 
about helping children with self-<ontrol. " 

"I was talking to people standing next to me during refreshments 
and sitting next to me during the workshops,'* 

'^During the luncheon I was sharing ideas froia my center with people 
from other centers." 

As the conference coordinator, this educator was in a position 

to hear many compliments from conferees, faculty members, consultants. 
If 

and educators about the BCIU Child Care Program's exemplary in-service 
teacher displays. Fifteen Title XX child care providers were 
professionally involved with networking as they shared their exhibits 
with other early childhood educators. Some of the unique, yet 
practical, displays were concerned with: Dixie Cup science projects, 
mobiles^ camping, multi-age day care, conmunity helpers, fun foods, 
and making learning games (Appendix L) • 

Three other day care workers acted as linking agents when they 

/ 

gave and received information while they assisted with the Idea 
Exchange*, Onv itidivldual mentioned }k)W valuable it w^m for her to 

V 

help the exhibitors set up their materials. In this way, she was 
able to network with these educators, as she personalized how to 
utilize their ideas in her own center. 
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The data presented in Table 6 disclosed that the standard of 

performance of 75% of the staff smbers who participated i^i each 

workshop indicating for 3 out of 5 of the itons on the questionnaire 

(Appendix H, lt«ns thati* they were involved with the tietworking 

process was surpassed^ for all ei0it workshops* The third, fourth^ 

and seventh sessions .received 1002 favorable responses for 5 out of 5 

items on the workshop evaluation. During these three particular 

workshops, the child care providers were continually involved with 

discussions or actual participation which would account for the 

I 

extremely positive responses. 

m 

Table 6 

Workshop Evaluation Responses Concerning Networking 



Percentage of Staff 
Workshop Session Memt^rs Who Responded 

Number ^ • Favorably^ 



81 

2 100 

3 100 

4 100 

5 100 
f> 1 00 
7 100 

H 1 00 ' 

'i I 

•A i-jVf)rnMf rt'spoiise was con.side red i out of j Items. 
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The Itcan on the workshop evaluations (Appendix H, Item 16) 
which received the largest number of negative replies, 22 out of llA 
possible total response^, stated, **I shared techniques, information, 
and/or materials with the consultant (s) and the other participants." 
The workshop participants' responses might be related to the same * 
lack of« self-confidence that the day care workers showed when they 
d^d not volunteer ^at first to become involved with the Red Balloon 
Conference exhibits. This educator discovered that the staff 
members req^ilred a great deal of positive encouragement in order to 
feel comfortable in personally sharing their ideas. Additionally, 
at times this educator felt that the day care providers were tired 
after working all day. Frequently they were content to sit and listen, 
rather thart to become ad^^ely involved in the sessions. 

The 75% standard of performance was exceeded* 100% of the 28 
original permanent staff respondents confirmed that for- 3 out of 5 of 
the items on the post-evaluation questionnaire (Appendix J, items 
11-15) that in-'service education information, techniques, and materials 
were shared through networking. Two questionnaire items (11 and 15) 
received lOOZ responses, while another two items (12 and 13) were 
responded to affirmatively by 26 out of 28 of the respondents. The 
recently hired st,iff members' replies were very similar to those of 
t hf more exper it- nrt-d d.iv r;ire workers. These ex( e[>t 1 oti-H 1 y pj»sltlve 
responses wf)uld seem to demonstrate the feasibility of networking as 
n low cost methful of exrhnngin^'. in-service eduf .it ional i nf onn;it ion 
for these BCIU T|t1e XX child care providers. 
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All 34 respondents declared that they felt "networking wa€» a 
simple, beneficial way to share and exchange prograa information and 
resources." One new teacher remarked that, "It was nice to see the 
other center staff members at the workshops and hear their reactions 
and ideas." 

A conference participant specified that she "shared conference 
notes with others at the center who attended different workshops." 

An aide mentioned that she liked to "receive ideas firsthand 
from experienced people who know what works." 

A teacher related that she felt a benefit of networking was 
that "not everyone in a center can attend all the sessions,^ but 
Information is disseminated to everybody this way."- 

A positive evaluation was considered to be one in whi(^h all 
eight consultants IndTcated for 2 out of 3 of the items on their 
workshop questionnaires (Appendix I, items 10-12) that the participants 
were engaged In networking during their workshop sessions. This 
goal was exceeded as seven of the consultants respomled affirmatively 
for''^ out of 3 of the items, while the other consultant replied 
favorably for 2 out of 3 of the questions. 

f 

Jrinire Kulp, the consultant foe the first workshop, related 
th.it "tfi^.' Kroup of parti(ipants showed Interest In the topic presentt'd 
;uifi rv-,pfMHhul wiJlfn^ly." I)r. Kulp «»x{»r i-;s#*d an opinidtj thnt she w.r. 
sure "cis tho wf)rksfft>p series proceeds, thesi^ child care providers 
will he< f>me ;in eft t haf>i ast i c , supportive yjin\p\'* 
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Another consultant noted that she "observed a great deal of 

Interest by the participants in what others vere doing — obviously^ 

networking se^ed to be critical to them/' These comments were 

representative of the ent\iusiastlc feedback which was generated by 

the workshop consultants. 

Each of the workshop consultants had participated in the Red 

Balloon Conference in some way, as a facilitator, presenter, 

exhibitor, or coimnittee chairperson. This appeared to strengthen 

the network between many of the child care providers and the 

consultants who were Involved in this in-service project together 

since the initial educational activity* 

The last standard of performance was accomplished and siipetseded. 

For a favorable response, all four program administrators were to 

♦ 

Indicate on their post-evaluation questionnaires (Appendix items 
5-9) for 3 out of 5 items that the staff members we ri» involved with 
the networking process. Two administrators replied positively for 
3 out of 5 items, while the other two answered with a A out of 5 
conf i rmiit ion. 

All of the administrators agreed that they wished "to encourage 
networking aft a simple, beneficial system for the program staff 
monihers to exchange ;ind sfi.ire rcsourcej^" (Appendix K, item H)). 
I ht: fcjlluwin^^ r€^;is{)n,s wrrc» nf tc^riul for thin dvt i*;ior): 

**K;rAy aT>d i nc^xpen.si ve 

'^CiiHt js miiiim;i] iuid idot4j> th;it ate ext h.in>^rd bt-tween stiiff 
mriTibrrs < ;irry mf^re r rodl bi ! i t y . '* 



"It provides the staff an opportunity to learn fron each other.'" 

'^n times of funding losses , networking Is a aost effective 
and Inexpensive way to provide staff training/' 

In summarizing the staff members* and the administrators' 
evaluations concerning this low co&t, ongoing in-service educational 
program, the results were overwhelmingly positive. Every administrator 
(Appendix K, item 11) and responding child care provider, (Appendix J, 
item 16) emphasized that they would "like to have the in-service 
education sessions continued next year." 

The administration felt that "the in-service training fostered 
growth and development at all levels/' Karen Rightmire» BCIU Child 
Care Program director^ reiterated "that the staff training not only 
Increased the staff members* effectiveness, but also bcK)sted morale." 

A member of the Education Coimnittee conceded that the in-service 
educational rj^twork "afforded the freshman staff an opportunity 
to pick up es^sential information." Another veteran teacher declared 

th;jt she ^"part icular ly liked receiving new ideas and being reminded 

■ \ 

of old ones." A recent college graduate and inexperienced teacher 
thought that it was "a practical way to continue to broaden your 

educ at ion. " 

With such supportive <ommf»nrs from the staff members and 
.Kitni n i St t ^Ts 4 m^iuv nf tfn* c oiisu 1 ( <ui( s vn j unt e('!;ecJ to ptovidv 
^iflfl i t if»na 1 wc^rksfinps. In an extent ic)n of the networking process, 
st^^f'f niernhfTs hdve ioiiffnued to t fmt rit t this fcUu ritor for Information 
i\\n\ r rsourt . 
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Conclusions 

The results of this practicum indicated that the three goals were 

attained by achieving all but \\ of the lA standards of performance. 
Specifically, these 1^ standards of performance dealt with attendance 
at the workshops. Although the incidence of participation in the 
workshops was not as high as originally anticipated by this educator, 
the reasons given by the staff members for this were conflriHed in 
the review of the literature. 

The BCIU child care providers disclosed on the evaluation fonas 
and during conversations with this educator that it was often difficult 
for them to rearrange various schedules at their center^ In order to 
provide adequate suprrvison for the youngsters while they took turns 
attending the in-service workshops. Also reported by Garner (1980), 
several centers found it impossible to coordinate the staff members* 
schedules; therefore, a minimal number of represent ativep , or none i 
at all, were sent to the sessions. Responses from a survey of over 
1 ,000 educators taken by a teachers' union in England agreed with the 
BCIU staff members that teachers were *'often reluctant to take in- 
servi«^e courses because their absence from the classroom would place 
an extra burden on their colleagues" (Garner, 1980, p. 9). 

In A study that dlsrusKed in-f>(>rvlce training for day care 

prr^.Mnrul fn Vir^^lrii.i, H '^u Im/in f*t nl . Cl^^/S) €•( ho^'d this educator 
r 

coHf rrrj that "no matter how worthwhih* tfu' training sessions m<iy be, 

p»nti(i pants will not mu( h from them if they art' not present 

.It thv tr^HnftiK si^HsfMns'* (p. ^B) . During Goodwin and I'russo's (19/7) 

i •/(> 
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survey of instructional staff members in Philadelphia's early 
childhood education programs, which Included Title XX child care workers^ 
"approximately two-thirds of the teachers and aides across the programs 
stated that they would like more release tiwe for staff development 
^ during the school day" (p. 21) • This reiterated the sentiaents 
described by the BCIU day care workers* Burrello and Walton (1980) 
and Edelfelt (197 7) emphasized that the issue of released ti»e was an 
in-service dilenma that required changes itj^ attitude and scheduling 
by both staff members and administrators. 

Many of the BCIU day care workers Indicated on their post -evaluation 
questionnaires that they would have attended more workshops If the 
sessions have been held at varied tioies. Almy (1981) proposed drawing 
from modelff in the health care field where hospital training was 
offered at various times of the day. For the staff members whose dai^y 
schedules ended at 2:00 p.m., or began at 3:00 p.m., the workshops 
were given during their non--working hMA-s. In the teachers' union 
survey reported by Gardner (1980) and the description of in-service 
models suggf^Bted by Cooper and Hunt (1978), It was specified that 
staff members should not have to utilise their free time to attend 
iti-'service offerings. 

During a study i}\ federally-mandated in-service programs undort.iken 
!»v r»''rU' iftd Sh*t»l^*r the tt*;ichers advised that the plaunrr;; 

rrin<:iHpr thpir tim<> ronstralntf; and energy levels. Det ker and 
r)fMktr rn/f>). Sportsm.in (IM8I), i\uA Swe<l©ark (1978) warned that 
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In-service sessions should not he conducted at the end of the day 
when the teachers were tired and less enthusiastic. The BCIU Child 
Care Program hours wete widely spaced for the various centers. Some 
centers began at 6:00 a.m. and ended at 6:00 p.m., while others 
started at 3:00 p.m. and finished at 11:00 p.m. It would appear that 
ail adjustment to the fixed scheduling of the workshops would need to 
be taken into account for maximum staff participation at future sessions 

The second semester hiring of new, permanent staff laembers, 
many of whom had been substitutes, had not been anticipated by this 
educator when she requested that the BCIU child care providers 
complete their workshop selection sheets in the fall. Nor, was she 
aware at the onset of this practlcum of the second semester mandated 
training requirements for the Foster Grandparents. There was a 
possibility that a higher percentage of the original, veteran day care 
workers would have attended the workshop sessions if they had not 
given their turn to the less experienced personnel. 

The literature indicated that these seasoned staff mejDbers 
might not hiwv continued with their interest in the in-service 
offerings, however. Marshall, Maschek, and Caldwell (1982) discovered 
in their Missouri study that the needs of individual teachers were 
subjoit to chanKi- over a shf»rt period of time. Tht-ir data disclosed 
t\'H J')7 ui .1 p.it 1 iciil.ir group of rdurators c h.inKfd tht-li mirid.s alu-ut 
in-si ivitf topicK f)y 1 j mnfiths. 
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McLaughlin and Marsh (1978) testified that 

for many teachers in the Rand study » the passage of 
time on the job seemed to diminish their capacity to 
change and to dampen their enthusiasm for innovations... 
In particular, the professional-development needs of 
experienced teachers are different {rem those of new- 
teachers. For example » the workshop approach that may 
be useful for teachers stUl mastering the classroom 
craft is not sufficiently relevant or challenging to 
more experienced teachers (p. 8A) . 

It would appear then, that it was in the best interest of all 
parties that many of the more experienced day care workers allowed 
the new child care providers to attend the sessions in their places. 
The BCIU staff members who were recently hired and the untrained 
Foster Grandparents were most enthusiastic about the in-service 
workshops* This was noted by their keen participation and positive 
responses on the evaluation forms. 

This eagerness was predictable according to the developmental 
stages fo£ teachers specified by Katz (1977). She stated that during 
the first year, the staff member "needs support » understanding , 
encouragejnent , reassurance, comfort, and guidance. She needs 
instruction in specific skills and insight into the cc^plex causes 
of hehavlor*' (p. 8). For the BCIU child care providers who had some 
experience as substitutes, Carrie Cheek, trainer for the National 
Trainiru', of Trainers' Program for Early Kducational Equity (Note 20), 
,ifi»l Kelt/ ri9/7v f<^l;iti'({ thill ft w,is important {t»r the coasolidat ion 
Rt.jp,* ti'^ufuT to part icipilt in mutual exploration and Idea exrhan^ps 
with CO 1 leagues , 

1 7.i 
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A Phi Delta Kappa cc»amisslon surveyed 1,300 educators involved in 
existing staff development programs (King, et al., 1977). "In 

reporting highly regarded inservlce prograns, the most frequently 
recurring descriptors were : 'voluntary/ 'developmental/ ^relevant/ 
*well-planned/ 'timely/ 'adequately financed,' * professionally 
implemented/ 'evaluated/ 'cooperatively planned/ 'resiK)nsive/ 
'realistic objectives' 'released time/ and 'challenging'" (p* 687). 
With the exception of the phrases "adequately financed" and "released 
time/* all of the other items wre attributed, also, to this in- 
service endeavor by the BCIU child care proyider'87 the administrators, 
and the consultants. 

Swenson (1981) asserted that the intrinsic rewards of learning 
ways to Improve their teaching motivated teachers for more than 
something of extrinsic value. Yarger, Howey, and Joyce (1980) 
concluded that out of a desire to become better teachers, most 
educators -participated in ln--service education activities. 
IT It was obvious from the data that the participants in this 
practicum valued their in-service educational training highly. 
All of the respondents expressed a strong interest In becoming 
involved with another in-service program which must be viewed as the 
hi'^Ju»st praisp for this endeavor. 

This scntimcMU was bc^rn out across the nation in reient studies 
am! nt^wspaper reports. A large scale evaluation of the in-service 
training', program in Montgomery Ccninry. Maryland indicated that 97% 
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of the staff aembers with all levels of experience felt that additional 
training would be beneficial, disclosed Wolf (1982). In a July 198A 
report to the National Governors' Association laeeting, the Task 
Force on Education for Economic Growth learned that in-service 
education was so important in Massachusetts that a program paid the 
way for 10,000 teachers and administrators to attend training programs 
which were developed by the schools (Ordovensky, 198A). On the 
local level, as part of the Wave IV Long Range Plan for School 
Improvement which was mandated by the Conmonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the Kutztown Area School District elected to utilize in-service 
education with released time for the teachers as a means of 
implementing its. goals (Miller, Note 21). 

Collins (1981), director of the National Council of States on 
In-service Education at Syracuse University, agreed that a genuine 
belief in the value and importance of continuing professional 
development existed. He asserted that "even with the movement to 
deeniphvisize , if not totally eliminate staff development as a federal 
priority, it would appear that there will continue to exist a strong 
national conviction and a strong national belief in the necessity 
of staff development" (p. 19). The need for in-service education 
programs had long beenj^ecogni zed , emphasized Kirk (1983). He 
txplairu'd tlint br( -njKe It .irninj', v;\s <i cont inuous profesK, In-servlce 
cdu. It {<)fi W£JK an pxc ellftit method of ImprnvinK and updating Instruct ion. 
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The Red Balloon Conference appeared to be a most effective way 
of providing in-service education, not only for the BCIU child 
care providers, but for other regional early childhood >educators , 
as well. The attendance for the 1983 conference was 65S, nearly 
double that of the 375 figure for the 1982 Red Balloon Conference. 
This certainly Indicated the need felt by teachers in this south- 
eastern area of Pennsylvania for up-to-d^te in-service education. 

This recent increase of interest in attending conferences iXi 
order to obtain in-service education seemed to be a phenomena 
across the' nation. When this educator was invited to present a 
workshop at th6' Capital Area Association for the Education of Young 
:^Chlldr'en 1984 spring conference in Harrlsburg, PA, the Program 

Chairperson .Wendy Wlngate, telephoned her one week prior to the 

_» ■ 

conference to' request that she provide two sessions. The 
registration figures denoted an increas« from 60 to 90 conferees 

■ 

(Wingate, Note 22). The New England Kindergarten Conference held 
In Boston, MA experienced an enlarged enrollment of participants 
who desired current in-service educational information* 
Moyra Troupe, assistant conference coordinator^ documented that the 
attendance figures rose from 2,000 in 1982 to 2,700 in 1983 (Note 23i, 
fn the Updnte conference report of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development it was disc losed that ^'convention 
spc\ikors and over A, 200 attendees reflected a new level of ccranii tment 
and ;i preater sense oi urgency aht^ut American education" (Conference, 
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According to the data, the BCIU child care providers were nest 
positive about receiving ideas frcsa the Red Balloon Conference 
consultants that they would utilize in their centers and share jffth 
their colleagues. The literature reinforced this a& an outccwje of 
successful conferences. As a result of a series of drive-in 
conferences in Washington, Kite (1982) found that "93% of the 
respondents felt the conferences were professionally relevant to 
them and their districts (and] 98% of the respondents platmed to' 
share information ... with others, in their districts" (p. 12). 

The impact of the networking process at the R«l Balloon 
Conference was vlo^ed by the BOItJ day care workers as higjily beneficial. 
Many conferences, such as the combined ausic, MENC, and early 

childhood, ACEI , conference held at Brl^am Young University in 

f 

June 1 98.4 (Announcing, 1984) and a series of national and 
Interrtatiprial environmental education conferences (Dlslnger, 1984), 
also, had as their objective the pi^ovlslon of an opportunity to 
bring e4ucatorg together Iti order to exchange information on a 
personal level. . • 

In concurrence with the goals of the Red Balloon Conference, 
the advertisement for the 1984 NAEYC Conference specified that 
"NAKYC has long believed that it is important to relieve the isolation 
ft' It hv^early childhood profe.ssion.Us. Wc have acted by providing. 
.1 snff, scimulatliig environment in which to me^t.-.. It is a forum 
conducivf to net'warking at all levels" (LA's, 1984). Hopefully, 

.: '1.77 • 
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the Red Balloon Conference would continue to offer this opportunity 
locally for the BCIU staff oembers. VanderVen (1979) pointed out 
that the development of an informal conference climate "suggested 
not /Only acceptance of professional education, but the recognition 
that it is essential for personal growth in professional practice 
and for total advancement of the field" (p. 149). ^ 

The workshop approach proved to be a highly successful method 
of providing in-service education to the BCIU staff members. This 
was found to be true, also, by Mdcauley (Kirkpatrick, 1983), who 
viewed workshops as one of the most valuable tools In a school ' 
district/university in-service partnership program in Bloomsburg, 
PA. In a study which assessed characteristics of in-service day 
care training in ^the United States, Snow (1982a) identified workshops 
as the second most frequently used delivery model,, the ®ost popular 
and well received training strategy, and the most effective training 
strategy. 

Kirk (1983) related that ttie workshop had become an established 
part of the educational scene ia this county as a means of in-service 
education. He felt strongly that *'the potential of the 'in-service 

workshop is great The workshop has greatly revitalized the whole 

concept and practice of in-service education.... The works hc^ seems 
tcjjf^hc one of thi* mow promi^iny^ {>rf>f edurrs for ef f^^M Ing wort hwhi ie 
anc! lastinp Improvf^ment s in the teaching- learni np, process" (p • 26). 
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The BCIU day care workers indicated in their, evalviat ions that 
they realistically gave and received ideas during the workshop 
sessions, as well as later when they returned to their centers. 
Other organizations and educators, also, utilized this networking 
j)roce^ as a means of sharing workshop^informat ion. In six locations 
across the nation, A4pha Gamma Delta sorority successfully held ^ 
The Leadership Conferences, better known as TLCs, which were workshops 
designed fpr th^ members to learti and. share ideas in an informal 
atmosphere (Leadership, 19§4). Almy (1981) cited the increase of 
"cluster" workshops in California where one trainer worked with day 
care staff members from several centers. On thf basis of a question- 
naire which favored the workshop as an in-service education procedure. 
Stone concluded that "where a technique affords opportunity for a 
large amount of teacher participation, favorable opinion tends to 
increase'' (Kirk, 1983, p. 4). 

Part of the success of this low cost in-service endeavor was 
bet ruisf the BCIU staff members w4re willing to share their own 
resources both during the workshops and later at their centers. 
Wlien. the dciy care workers acted as linking agents, this eliminated 
the necessity o{ expensive consultants having to provide follow-up 
^♦•ssions individiiri I centers. Adylee In ci locidershlfi p;in]pfilef on 
cting workshops nptly stated, "In a workshop, everyone has a 
ihutioii to makc^ —it can be discovered and linked to the m'eds 
of others'* (CondurMng, 19%, p, 41), 
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As requested by the administrators and all of the BCIU child 
care providers who responded on the post-evaluation questionnaire, this 
educator expected lo continue to provide and arrange for free in-- 
service workshops. On May 15, I98A she received special training 
from the National Training of Trainers' Program for Early Equity 
(Cheek. Note 20). This training enabled her to obtain current 
information, resources, and techniques in order to involve the staff 
members in i^ea-sharing^'and networking on this important topic during 
^ ' the first, fall workshop. ' ^ 

/ The data showed that networking was an important outcome of the 

BCnj educational in-service program. Ferguson (1980) concurred that 
networking was able to take place effectively through both conferences 
and workshops. In a review of the role of Unking agents in school 
improvement conducted by the Far West Laboratory for Educational 

* # * 

Kes£»a^ch (Hood, 1982), strong evidence was of feared for the linking 
agent strategy. ^ 

Suggs (1984) cited in a firsthand report of a new approach to 
0 fr ufu:^* by ri I i( op^'* s (faincrs in a Los Anj^eles County Head Start 

it ' s r f'ff ^ff ff,<4f .1 support network was rrt»ated as a result of 
^ u traiuiuy. w.is, a 1 sn , irKlic<Hed by the BCIU day i£\rv workers, 

^'w , ;! )t» ^ f h <f . Hm* <j very cohesive group diiriru". 

ff.i' 'tntl )) . . <on{iiin«*(l t< -.itt- itif.is .\mi information" 

>) 't»; wuti onu w.r. v,,|»Mu! t.i^M .r- 1 ! , by teachers in 

' ' ^ .J , : K.. i t t'dvral ly-tiiaiKl,itt*d 

U' it i nil .1 ! r h;r v,e • 

r 
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A review of the literature accentuated the reasons for the success 
of the BCIU in-service networking process. After a comprehensive * 
examination of the research, Lawrence and Branch*^ (1978) Identified 
a number of patterns of effectiveness during in-service projects- 
Two of these examples specifically described what had been accomplished 
during thi^ p'racticum: 

K School-based programs in which teachers participate 
as helpers to each other and planners of inservice 
activities tend to have greater success in acccmiplishing 
their objectives than do pro|;rams which are conducted 
by college or other outside personnel without the 
assistance of teachers. 

2. Inservice education programs fn which teachers share 
and provide mutual assistance to each other are more llkejy 
to accomplish their objectives (p. 247). t 

Ferguson (1980) related that networks appeared to fulfill the high- 
touch need for belonging in today's modern society. The BCIU child 
care workers Implied this* as well, in their evaluations. 

Devaney (1981), Johnson (1980). and Mollenhauer (1984) agreed 
th.u tht» comminic at ion involved in the giving and taking relationships 
of networking w,is rritiral for its effectiveness, Naisbitt (1984) 
cle.irly ycanted out "that networking is a verbs not a noun. The 
iBHK^rtant prirt is not ibv network, the finlsh€>d product, but the 
[»rMf*vss f)f grtting thore -the- rommun i( at i <ui that ( reat es thv Hwknyv^i 

it\ a 197/ n<'Wslett*»r distributed by thv Kdti<atlfif! f>€» 1 opment 
(.enter in Newton, MA, Cohen and Lorentz aiuu)un( ed that "the planning 
aui! deJgnin^ i)\ peopU* networks Is still in its infamy'* {p. 1). 
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By 1984, Megatrend s: Ten New Dlre&Uon^ Transfotl&lng, Our Lives , 
had been listed on the KeW York Times best seller list for 60 weeks. 
Thls-.^insiRhtful book by John Nalsbitt devoted an entire chapter to 
networking. 

The current popularity of networking in all areas was seen 
ac ross th€i nation in the folldWing names: the Network of 'Performing 
and Visual Arts Schools, a linking systes among 40 specialized schools 
(Performing, 1^84); the National Network, Inc., a service for runaway 
youths; and the Chicago Rehabilitation Network, a linking agency for 
neighborhood housing. Recently, this educator's abstract was sent 
out over SpecialNet, a nationwide, computer message system for. 
special educators. 

In 1982 Hood analyztnl the trends and implications of the 
importance of linking agents and the proven effectiveness of their 
assistance in the school improvement process* He pointed out that 
government sapport was far less certain than in the 1970s. He 
St ri.>f;sed that educ ational agencies at all levels would need to determin 
t<^^»,etfier how they would maintain assistance networks. He raised the 
issue*, f fu'tworks can fare and respond effertively to the critic al' 
needs of schools in the 1980s, thvrewUl continue to be an important 
^"1** linkif)^. agents to serve in srh(H)l imptovement efforts" (p, 19) 

Blarik ( 1 98 and Dai I (1 98 1) expressed a concern that the use of 
iv(]{'i,i] fnr)ds {c« support clay cnre sr»rvices had never become an 
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established national policy. Recent federal budget cuts placed 
an additional strain on day care programs which already received 
inadequate public support. 

This practlcum dealt specifically with the BCIU Child Care Program 
which had its funding reduced as a result of the Title XX Social 
Services Block Grant, In a 1983 national survey conducted by the 
Children Vs Diffense Fund, Blank (1983b) reported that "the over 21Z 
cut made in Title XX in 1981 has triggered equivalent or greater 

m 

cuts in the states* child care systems** (p. 28). She documented that 
presently, "over half the states have made changes that threatened 
the quality of care*' (p. 29). In particular, Ik states reduced funds 
for the training of day care workers. Snow, et al. (1981) foun^^||^at 
a network of Title XX funded in-service training programs for child - 

care workers in North Carolina had been terminated due to federal 

> 

funding cutbacks. 

As of June 1984, the picture for obtaining additional funding 
from rhc j;overnra«?ut looked bleak. The Washington Update in the Younj.; 
( Jilldrerj journril roLued the following information to its^ readers: 
"I s ! at ion to itK reast- the ceiling on funding for the Title XX 
Soc i.il Servic es Bloc k (Irani and the Dependent Care Tax Credit are 
hfalli'd and liiilik^-iv t<j hv pa5i.S€*d iSwx iw^ tfus se«f;li)n" (198/*, p. HI). 

'\h{u edij4at(jr's ^^on^'ressinna 1 Ki^prfsent at i ve » (»us Yatron^ sent 

Jiir iTif formation Ltiat indicated it was /mperatlve, however, th/it 

rally (fuldfnKxj rducators continue with tfu'ir efforts as cfiild advcuates 
(Y<»rtitrj, Note 2U)\ Undfi the Admin i st t at iiui ' s Hecu! Start fjudget , 
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"Head Start training and technical assistance spending would have been 
reduced by almost 50Z" (Fowler., 19^4, 5). Head Start advocates 
strongly opposed this decrease. As a result of their concern, the 
language in the House and Senate |Labor-HHS-Education FY84 appropriations 
reports, maintained the FY83 leveAfor Head Start training. 

On. the state level, in Massachusetts the Child Care Coalition 
met on February 15. 1984 to approve ,^with one exception, the basic 
substcince of t h^ Governor 's budget recc^a&endations for day care. 
Because no money had been included for training, the CCC agreed to 
advocate for the inclusion of $400,000 to be used for day care 
training (Greenfield, 1984). . ' 

HIte (1982) and Snow (1982a) stressed that feducators had to continue 
to be innovative as they searched for funding for in-service ti^aining 
programs now that it appeared the era of federal funding had ended. 
Snow specif ied 'that ''it will also be important, to identify the roost 
f'ffirlent and effective ways of providing training services with fewer 
hirs without sac rt^ic i ng qua! i ty" (p* 16). 

In a((ordance with ^lohen and I,orehtz (1977) and Simon and Belz 
(1980), this educator felt the data showed €\v.\l networking was a 
resourreful s<»lution to provide lew cost, effe<t{ve in-service. Cohen 
.uhI r^»rent/ fn,i i rtt .4 hu-fj r h.it it had hren their "experience with net- 
working ttiat t ht» vn !unt eer isni ifihetent in them {«»nnits far mc»re tn he 

/ omp I i stieci than can he accomplished hy the added, paid personnel 
r*vjuired to i r y otif most federally supported ediirationa! program.s" fp, S) . 
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As the result of recc^nt social, economic, and political influences, 
American colleges of education were searching fur alternative ways 
in which to survive, according to Lytle (1977, Manning (1984), 
Sportsman (1981), and Weinberg, et al . (1983). Many colleges, 
including Kutztown University, became increasingly responsive towards 
providing community outreach activities and moving into the in-service 
area. An example of this was a survey of North Carolina's Community . 
and Technical Colleges undertaHen by Snow et al: (1981) whiVh 

\ 

documented that all' of the responding institutions were interested 
^in supplying resources which would meet the need that day care centers 
had for continuous in-service tVaiiilng during this time of diminished 
federal fundlng- 

After their successful in-service project, Pofahl and Potaracke 
(1983) highly recommended that day care centers and nearby universi Aes 
develop cooperative arrangements amc^ng themselves to provide services, 
materials, and worksliops. Ac/:ordlng to the evaluations from the BCIU 
st.jff menihers and- adminlst ratuf s , as well as the consultants, the 
n**fworklnK that oMurred wlth^all of the involved educators during 
this university sponsoreiJ in-service endeavor was a most positive 
experience whirh they wished to be Cfintinued. Fortunately fi>r the 
i }^fM i.\tv pri'vidi'rs, the i on.su 1 t ant s were prt; f ess inn;i 1! y w#l 1 i n>', to 
'^ft^'f J^tiM/ w<nksho|>s, <»r trade tfieir servir(»5; tor t he^ p rc^tn i se 
sfr ssiorr. hy this ediH.itor for thc^ii spe(i.il pr{>je<ts. 

Ui ,i ji.ii Hi1i>/^ . h»»wi vri , tills eilutiit<»t Was in fi>;f etiiH-nr with 
(NiWt'fs who explained t h/it *'t r ad i t iona 1 1 y , university j»ers<Minel 

IS;. 
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have served as primary delivery agents for inservice progrms. In 
both organization and operation, however, the university has frequently 
failed to fully support these efforts" (p, A37). Ferver (1981), 
Fankratz (1979) and Verzaro (1980) related that there were few 
Incentives from the university for faculty m^bers to contribute 
their time on a contipual basis to in-service'^ctlvi ties. Hite (1982) 
raised the issue that "the university's reward structure tends .to 
penalize faculty who put a large amount of tiae and energy Into field-* 
based instruction" (p. 21), Both Hite and Verzaro (1980) decried 
that faculty members who spent much of their time providing in- • 
service education, rather than publishing or serving on college 
committees, often were not recognized when it came time for tenure 
and promot ion^^ 

Fankratz (1979) asserted that universities needed to explore 
new structures to reward faculty meml>ers who assumed intense In^ 
servire responsibilities, surh as coordi hat l^ng the Red B.iUoon Conference. 
Keisti (1979) implored the administration to t-reat in-service participation 
withiri a faculty mi-mber^s teaching load, rather than on an overload 
f).f5;i s when faculty schedules were determined • 

When a volunteer coordinator for the 1984 fall Red Balloon 
<^MiUTt'ri(e was n<jt tr)rthromin^ by <hjly» in an ut^recedc»nt ed , 
tni.ifit If ip.U ed move, the Kutztown University administration an^r»um ed 
thcit thi'V would offer n three credit load reduction to a fa* 
mtrnhM-r interested i\\ direrting the (MtiJercnre (M;irpl4», Note ih) . 
This effect on the p;irt ol the university admlnlstr<it Ion to cont inne 
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this professional in-service educational event was made after they 
considered the following factors: the overall outstanding evaluations 
of the 1983 conference; the huge Increase in the number of conferees 
from the previous year; the large amount of phone calls from local 
educators requesting 1984 conference Infonaation; and the excellent 
public relations that the university enjoyed with the educators as 
they participated in an event on campus. 

In order for the Red Balloon Conference to endure, exchanges and 
collaboration Hmong diverse groups who shared comnon Interests, ^uch 
as faculty members, e^rly childhood students, administrators, and 
professional educators in the field would be necessary, as specified 
by ferver (1981) and Weinberg, et al* (1983). There existed a strong 
possibility that this early childhood conference would be corobined 
on campus with much smaller reading and microcomputer conferences • 
If this was the rase, as suggested by Vajzaro (1980), interdisciplinary 
romniunic at ion within the university would occur which would further 
extend the networking process. 

Nc' t w<»r k i n^'^ was and would rem;ii n the kvy to th«» sur ( ess of this 
low r oc;t in-serviie educational project for the BCIU child care 
pr(widerf>. The day cnre worker*; would contintir to tvcvivc trninin^'. as 
they p.tr r i( { p/?f f»d in thp (onivrvr)io /ind workshops; wfttTt- ttu»v sh.ir 
Mo'ir 1 o f t-r iiirif inn with (>t}u^r'. durio^*. t'xhit>itf,, in tht- si'ss ion*> , .uui 
.if r »'f w.ir ds .it thtir rpntcfs. T\\c f<H'ulty mc^mbcrs nnd n( her pr i >f i'sj, i oim I 
f*rfM. ifMfs wh" .i rv'l -is { '»f»s!t 1 t ;ior s w(»!i!fl Iftuf thrir ryp*-rfi'<-, ,i<^. 1 1 
fihf;iin ru'w ido.is ( r < tm the prU t i f i pant s . rru!<*sst»rs and toncp,t' 
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students would continue to act as vital linking agents when they 
offered their services as conference conmittee m^&bers^ or facilitators 
This educator and the administrators would carry on as information 
givers and receivers- As Marilyn Ferguson (1980) noted, structurally, 
and of great importance, each individual was and would continue to be. 



at the Center of the network. 

T!iis educator concurred with Verzaro (1980) that the opportunity 
for the university to enter into this area of in-service education for 
early childhood day care workers presented an exciting challenge. The 
BCIU child care providers responded with appreciation and enthusiasm 
throughout all aspects of this project once they became involved. 

in conclusion, James Collins of the National Council of States 



on In-service Education aptly advised: 

To meet the challenge before us and to fulfill our 
professional responsibilities to society, we cannot 
falter. Wo must renew our efforts to develop a 
profession that is *built on the conviction that 
the children of our society deserve nothing less 
than profess ic>nal educators who care enough to 
fi)rev>i*r se€»k improvement of themselves and of their 
€>dueationnl system (1981, p. 19). 
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Recommendat io ns ^ 

If anot educator wished to impleroent this In-service 
educational endeavor, the following sugf^estions would be reconmendatlons 
from this educator, the staff members, the administration, and the 
consultants: 

1. All communication would come directly from the in-service 
education coordinator's office. The manner of initial comunication, 
as well as the follow-up, would be m^e as personalized as possible* 
An allowance would be made for sufficient time between receiving 
information and the event or required response* 

2. Workshop sessions would be scheduled at staggered times 
thjpughout the year. This would allow different cl^ild care providers 
to attend the offerings without overburdening the same s^aff members 
every time to care for the children at the centers, 

3. Certain workshop sessions would be provided according to the 
experience level of the day care workers. This would enable the 

i nexperietu ed stciff members to partake of basic ideas, while the 
veteran iliild care providers would explore In^depth concepts. 
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Dissemination of the Practlcua 

Portions of this practicuM were dlssaalnated in the subsequent 

i 

manner : 

1. This educator's workshop, "Games^YES! Equipment-NO! was 
presented as follows: 

a. At the Delaware State Council for Exceptional Children 
Conference in Newark, DE in March 198A^ 

During the course "Instructional Strategies for Early 
Childhood Education" at Kutztown University, Kutztown, PA in July 198A. 

2. Discussions concerning this in-service project were held 
with early childhood doctoral students at Nova University's 198^ 
Summer Institute at Palm Beach, FL. 

3. A description of the network:^ng process utilizing Nova 
University students and professors as consultants or facilitators 
during the Rc^d Balloon Copference and workshop^ was featured in tlVe 
5^P^^4og 1 98A Nov a U nivers ity N etwork News , * ^ 

4- Articles which explained the BCIU microcomputer workshop 
were published in local newspapers. The Rea di ng Tiro es and The 
Ku tztow n F^trlc>t, in April 1984. 

Portions of this practicum will be disseminated as follows: 
i. This edu(;it(^r's in-service workshop, "(iames-YKS ! , 
Equipmenl-r«)! will hv shared with pres(fuK>l parents in the 
S<hiiylkill Valley Distiici, Leesport, FA during March 198j. This 
will be afi extension of networking wit h Doris Hurkh.irt; ronsultant 
for tfiis educator's prar t ician • 
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2. The workshop, "fiames-YES!, EquijMnent-NO!", and a discussion 
of hov to obtain lew cost in-service education through networking 
will be offered to the City ftead Start Program, Reading, PA during 
the fall of 198A. 

3. A proposal to provide a conference workshop about this 
low cost in-service networking concept will be ^bmltted to the 
following organizations: 

a. The Pennsylvania Association for Child Care Agencies 

b. The New England Association for the Education of - 
Young Children 

The National Association for the Education of 
Young Children. 

d. The Pennsylvania Council for Exceptional Children ^ 

e. The New England Kindergarten Conference 
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Appendix A: Number of Children Enrolled by Sex, 

Population, and Income 
TITLE XX 

June 1983 
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Appendix B: Staff and Budget Reductions 198 
BERKS COUNTY PRESCHOa EDUCATION AND CHILD CARE PROGRAH 

{ ^ Total Staff Losses From July 1, 1981 to July 1,- 1982 



November 1981 July 1 , 1982 Total 

3 Teachers 3 

7 Assistant Teachers 6 Assistant Teachers 13 

1 Nurse 1 

1 Education Coordinator' * 1 

2 Family Day Care Mothers 4 Family Day Care Mothers 6 

3 Caseworkers 3 

1 Statistical Worker _V 

TOTAL 2i 

In Addition: 



8 Assistant teachers went from full time to part time. 

17 Family day care mothers went from full time employees to 
contracted service providers with loss of fringe 
benefits and a substantial reduction of income. 

4 Budget reductions from 1981-1982 <5f $200,000 
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Minutes of Exchange Meeting held March 2, 1983 in Room C-326 . Antietam 
Explanation of Exchange Meetings 
Introduction of attending staff 
Topi cs : 

4 

Rude parents ^ * 

y Location staff relations 

SumiDer act 1 vi t ies 

Nap time difficulties m " / 

Coimnunlty resources W ^ 

Ethnic experiences for the young child and teachers 
Problem children 
Child safety in center 
Parent expect at ions 

Feelings about single parent families 
Substitutes and professional behavior 
Parent involvement 
Holiday art work 
' Musical interest center 

Physical education » gymnastics 
Teaching reading 
Activities for advanced cbftldren 
computer activities ^ 
Large group projects and activities 
Team consnuni cat ions 
Problems of a coulti-age center 
Developing an appreciation for their\commimi ty 
Workshops 
Grouping of activities; 

Parents: 1, 9, 10» 12 

Children: A, 7. 8 

Curriculum: 3. 6» 13, lA, 15. 16. 17, 18. 19 

Staff 2. 11. 20. 23 

Community: 5. 22 

Out next Exchange hteeting will be April 6. 1983. Our topic will 
STAFF. This topic will include the following sub topics: (1) location 
staff relations. (2) substitutes and professional behavior. (3) team 
^ onmjun i rat ions , (A) wc>rk shops. * 

Our May Exfhanpc Meeting topic will be Sumiper activities. 
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Appendix D: Staff Information and 

Planning Questionnaire 

lARLY LEARNIMG CENTER 

urrziuum wzvEssmr 
mrtom, pa 19530 

Septeat&x 1, 1963 
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Beot Available L.. > 



Dear Child Care Provider, 

By way of introduction, I am ^.^chdr at Kutxtown University i#ho tiorks 
with preschoolers, student^ t^jrtMKSr early childhood college students and 
parents at th^Early Leamiifl|^Kr. Z*&lso pres^it workshops for early 
childhood parents and teachei^pPRiis year I will be coordinating the Red 
Balloon Early Childhood Conferenpe at Kutxtown University at which many of 
you have volunteered ta introduce, consul tahts and present in-service teacher 
exhibits. 

Presently, I am a graduate stud^t at Nova Ohiversity. In the past, I 
was the Director of the Title IV A Day Care Program (before Title XX) and 
enjoyed working with many of you. At this time, I would like to combine the 
past and the present. After ^peedcing with Karen Rightmire and Lynn Sc±aeffer, 
I was informed by them that federal cutbacks necessitated the elimination of 
your program's in-service e^c agonal trainin*;. For my graduate project, I • 
^oke to your representatives 00 the Education Conmittee about my coordinatii^ 
free workshops cc»icemli^ many of the topics you submitted to thenj. Ihe 
Education Comnlttee and the administrators agreed and helped with suggestions 
and plans for the following monthly workshop sessions! 



Wcrkahop # Date Topic/Title 

1 Nov. 7 • "Learning Styles' 



Dec. 5 . "Preventing Problems 
If Possible" 



Jan. 23 "Effective Discipline 



Feb. 6 *'Literat\ire and 

Children" 



Mar. 5 "Music" 



Apr. 2 "MlcrocoiqputerB end 

Yomig Children"* 



Apr« 16 "Gd«iee - TES! 

Bquipnent - NOT 
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Consultant 

Dr , Janice Kulp 
Prof. - Early Childhood 
Ku^town university 

Mrs. Mlmi Aberg Gavigan 
Family Therapist 
Ginsberg Associates 
and 

Ms. Beverlyn Brightbill 
Family Life Educator 
Reading 

Mrs. Doris BurUiart 
Primary Teacher 
Schuylkill Valley Diet. 

Mrs. Zna Grapcnthin 
Asst. Prcf . of Music 
Kut2tc7vm University 

Mrs. Sandra Fisher ^ 
Asst. Prof. Early Childhood 
Kutztom University 

Mrs. Susan Miller 
Assoc. Prof« Early 
ChilAiood 

KDtj&town University 
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Workshop » Date Topic/Title Consultant - 

8 May 7 "Sunraer Arts ami Mrs. Helen Kriran 

Crafts" Preschool parent/ 

Fonner Ajpt Teacher 
Early Learning Center 

'•Workshop «6 will be held at the Early Learning Center / Kutxtown Oniversity 
from 2:00-4:00 r.n. * • ' 

All workshops, jBxcept the ccoputer session, will be held 6n Mondays 
frcm li30-3:30 at the Berks County Intaznediate Unit AAsinistration Center. 
X understand that it will be iapossible for everyone to attend all of the 
%#c>rkshops because of yowc teaching sc^edu^es and center responsibilities.^ 
Would you, therefore, ^ilbase discuss with your fellow teachers during pianning 
time when you are all together *<ho will repres^t your center at each work- 
rtiop. Karen Rightaire, Lynn SQhaeffer And the E3ucation Cowmitbee felt tlwit^ 
each center could work out coverage fojc. the staff nei^r (more than one perf^n 
is welcome to attends by the way!) to hte^ relearad time during the school day 
to take part in the session (s) that they selected. 

The enclosed workshop selection ;ffc«iP has a place for you to add your 
suggestions concerning specific ideas, inf oznation, and techniques that you 
%»ould like to have the consultant (s) cover during the worksh<^(s) that you 
have chosen. In your planning, if it is at all possible, could the sa«e person 
attend both sessions (Dec. /Jan.) on b^vior as they Will be related. 

Hopefully, each staff neinber will beccaie iMtfuilted in 'networking" . This 
is sharing and excdianging ideas and resources^ i^ile giving nutual support to 
each other / It will be up to the staff neabers attending the Red Balloon 
Conference «md in-service »#crkrtiop to networic with other participants during 
the sessions, as well as when they, return to their own c«mter. 

I am ertclosing a self-addressid, stan^d envelope so that you B»ey return 
the infcmaticn to me by October 1 Jt> order for me to ccapile your selections. 
A master list will be sent to each center for your scheduling. As a way of 
shewing my aprreciation to you for returning these materials, I will network 
with you and send you a booklet developed by ether ^rly childhood teachers of , 
games requiring no equipcient for you to play w&tb your children as soon as I 
receive your information. Your responses will be most helpful in planning 
the best possible 4n-service program for you. flaanlj you for your assistance. 
Please do not he'stltate to call me if ycxu have any questions or suggestions 
(683-4281 or 4258). 

Sincerely, w 

Su^an A. Miller 
AsscKTiate Prof, of Elein. Ed. 



V 



2!>j 



Microfilmed From 
Best Available Copy 

SAHicjl 
Enclosures 
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jBtara by Octdbmr i, 1M3 
lafocMtion. 



Cmitmx Addr«Mi 



Cantar Pbona tadtei 
■ours of Mbxkt ^^^^ 
Bom Addr«s«i 



-Wtcrofllmed From 
Ses-t Available Copy 



Phone Niiiriaori 



Directixxis: 



Please cSaack the i^Nroprlate re^>onse(a) on the ancloe ed zm 
Sheet With a Ho. 2 pencil. 



(Examples If your reiqponae to question 1 U 2, yoa ^lotad fill in 
the IBM aheet oa f ollowe 1 2 3 4 

1. The title i4)ich beat deacribee your present poaition. (1) Tead^er 
(2) Aaeiatant (3) klOa (4) Aibatitute (5) Aaainistrator 



2. Teara ifith the BCID Child Care Progm. 
(4) 5-10 (5) 10-20. 



(1) 0 - 1 (2) 1 - 3 (3) 3 - 5 



3. Total yeara of teaching e]q>erienoe. (X) 0^1 (2) 1 - 3 (3) 3 - 5 
(4) & - 10 (5) 10 or Bore. 

4. Age level (a) you are preaently norking with, (l) infant (2) Toddler 
(3) Pr^satool (4) School-age (S) MulU-age. 

5. Your Age, (X) X8 -2X (2) 2X - 30 (3) 30 - 40 (4) 40 - 50 (5) 50 - 60.' 

6. your aex. (X) Peaule (2) Rale. 

7. Tour level of achooling (X) BlaMntazy/JUnior Blgh (2) Hi^ School 

(3) Associate Degree of* 1-60 College Credits (4) Bachelor's Degree or 
■ore than 60 College Credits (5) Master's Degree. 



8. 



Have you attended any of the following during the past year? 
(i; Conference (2) College mrae (3) GED course (4) Professional 
Meeting — Ex. ihe local Associatioo for the Bducation of Young 
Children (5) In - service Hbrkahof) Sesaico. 

I ' ■ 

Specify! (Kx. - Conference - pAOCA, Course - Intro, to Early ChUAood" 

Bducation, Kutstown Ohiveraity) 
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9. Did you attttnd thtt ll«d Balloon Barly CSilldbood Oonfaranco at KutxtoMn 
8Ute Collttga last yaxl (1) Yas (2) No. 

\ 

10. . liava you avar attanded tha ^ed Balloon Early Childhood Confarance at 

KutztoMD Stata Collega? (1) 0 tiaaa (2) 1 Um (3) 2-3 tlaea 
y {4) 4 - 5 tlMa (5) Bora than 5 tiaaa. 

11. During tha past yaar hava you raad any of tha following? (1) Journal 
(2) Bduoatiooal newlattera (3) "Xdaa* books (4) Bducational theory 
or textbooks (5) Nagazina or newspaper articles related to your work. 



Bxanplesi 



12. Bow often <fo you raad any of tha above materials? (1) Never (2) Once 
a day (3) ^ice a waek (4) Bvery few weeks (5) Monthly. « 

13. Do you feel that you are up-to-date cqt^eminsr early childhooll and 
other educational infonaation? (1) Yea (2) Nd. / 

14. Would you be interested in receiving free in-service education? » 

tl) Yes (2) No. 

. # 

15. Which foniat(s) would yew prefer for your in-service sessions? 
(1) Confarefi^e (2) Workshop (3) Videotapes, filasv(4) L^ture 
(5) Newsletters r 

16. Which consultant (s) would you like to have offer th« in-sarvice 
sessions? (1) Early Childhocd University professor (2) Ateinistrator 
(3) Taacher frcoi your program (4) Teachef frcn outside your vrojraB 
(5) ^clalist in the area (Ex . Fasily therapist). 



Microfilmed From 
Best.Avallable Copy 
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IN-SERVICE WORKSHOP PLANNING FDDM 



j Rfeturn by October 1 | 



Center: 



Directions t Please check the sessiobE^that you are interested in attending' 
by the workshop maiber listed in the cover letter. 

Please suggest ideas, information, techniques and materials that you would, 
like to have the consultant (s) for each workshop share: 

Woi^shop # Y^'l * 



Ideas and naterials you will share: 
Mbrkshop t f^j 



Ideas and naterials you will ^are: 
Horkshop # "TJ 



Ideas aind materials you will tiiatet 



*Use the rest of this sheet if you will be attending additional workshops . 
% 



Microfilmed From 
Best Available Copy 
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RED BALLOON VIII EARLY CHILWOOD CONFERENCE 
Slew- IN FORfl FOR BCIU CHILD CARE STAFY 

CmTER EXHIBIT/WORKSHOP CONSULTANT 



V 



MIcrofffmed f=rom 

Best Ayallablo Codv 



* 



Appendix F: Conference Questionnaire 



EARLY LEARNING CENTER 
KUTZTOWN UNIVERSiry 
mZTCm, PA 19530 
October 17, 1983 



Dear Child Care Provider: 

> 

Thank you so aiuch for your, participation in the Red Balloon Conference. 
Having personnel who work with youngsters every day be actively Involved 
with the conference this year added a very positive note to the conference 
message, "Rea^iing Out to OvUdren." ?our assistance was greatly appreciated 
fay the planning cceolttee, other conferees, and ae personally. 

In order to evaluate how hel^iful this conference was foi? you, would you 
take a few minutes to fill out the enclorad evaluatl^^n sheet. Please use 
the IBM answer sheet. I will be using this inforaatltai as well for t>art of 
■y graduate project concerning the In-setvlce educational jporksiiops that I 
aa coordinating for the BCIU Child Care Prograa during the school year. 

A self-addressed, stmped fnvelope is enclosed fcv your use. Please 
return the evaluation fom by October 31, 1983. 



Sincerely, 




Susan A. Miller 

Ccmf erence Coordinator 



SAMtgk 



Mlcrofifmed From 
Best Available Copy 
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Red Balloon Conference Evaluation (Staff) 

I Return by October 31 | 



Naae: 



Center: 



Directions: Please fill in all appropriate items on the attached 
IBM score sheet vith a No. 2 pencil • 

At the following conference sessions/activities I received ideas 
from ••consul tants** (besides the ••tsxpurts," like ycHurself if you 

presented an esdiibit) that X will utilise in isy canter. 



1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

b. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

PI 



In-service teacher exhibits 
Student learning centers 
Idea exchange 
Cooraercial ejdii^its 
University CurriciUum 
Re8otm;e Center (library) 
WorksAqp #1 

Title 

Workshop 92 

Title 

Keynote q>eaker 
Lunc^ecni speaker 



Yes 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 



(1) 



(1) 



Wo 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2)* 



(2) 



Did Wot Attend 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 

(3) 



(3) 



(3) 

(3) 
(3) 



list some of the ideas you received: 



I "netitcrked" (made contact with and/cr ^ared information, tech- 
niques, and/cr naterials) vith other education i>er6onnel at the conference^ 
during the following sessions/activities. 







Yes 


Wc 


10. 


In-service teacher exhibits 


(1) 


(2) 


11. 


Student learning centers 


(1) 


(2) 


12. 


Idea exchange 


(1) 


(2) 


13. 


Conaercial exhibits 


(1) 


(2) 


14. 


University Curriculum 


(1) 


(2) 




Resource Center (library) 


15. 


|iik:>rkshop #1 


(1) 


(2) 


16. 


Workshop 92 


(1) 


(2) 


17. 


Keynote 8pt.aker 


(1) 


(2) 


18. 


Luncheon speaker 


(1) 


(2) 


19. 


At rc^istratir n ' r ' 


(1) 


(2) 




during refreshments 


20. 


Emring the Luncheon 


(1) 


(2) 



Did Wot Attend 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 

(3) . 

(3) 
(i) 
(3) 
(3) 

(3) 

(3) 
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How did you netir.irk? Please give exao^les. 



21* Do you feel that participating in this conference increased yo\ir in- 
service ©Aication? (1) yes (2) no - 

22. Would you participate in the conference again next year? 
(1) yes (2) no 



r 



Microfilmed frc^m 
fvj-,t Available Copy 



/ 
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Appendix G: In-service Workshop 

Attendance Slgh-ln Fora 209 
m-SERVICE liCTtKSHDP ATTENDANCE SIGW-IW F(»M FC3« 

BCIU CHILD CARE STAFF 



TOPIC: 
' CONSULTANT: 



DATE: ' 




IIORKSH0P#: 


TOTAL i OP PARTICIPANTS J Staff: 


Administrators : 


i 

CENTER: Antietan Day^ Care 




Name 


Position 


1. 


N 

2. 


3. 


• 




CEW^^ Berks Heim Multi-Age 
Name 


Posltlcai 



1. 

2. \ \ . _^ ' 

3. ; \ • 

' "" '■ 9 



CENTER: Lois Braco Center 

Name Position 

1. 

2. . 

3. 

I ' 

CENTER: Breindywine Cent&r 




Name 



positicn 
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CENTER: 1st Presbyterian I 
Heme 



-2- 



Position 



1. 

2. 



3. r 



CENTEat: 1st Presbyterian II 
\. Name 



Position 



1. 
2. 
3. 



CEHTER: Glcnside Center 





Name 


Position 






I. 










2. 


3. 












CENTER: 


Hope Day Cao-e 
Na&e 


Position 







1. 

2. 
3. 



CENTER: Pauline Jackson Center I 
Ncunc 



Position 



1. 
2. 
3. 
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-3- 



CENTER: Taulinfc Jackson Center II 
Name 



Position 



I 



1. 
2. 
3. 



CENTER: V9-T©ch Day Car© 
Name 



Position 



1. 



2. 
3. 



G3NTER: 


St. Josoph Rosp. ECBC 
Naifie 


Position 


* * 




!• 










2. 






jr — 




3. 


- f 


QSNTER: 


St« l^e's Cmiter 


Position 







1. 

2. 
3. 



CENTER: St. Hark's T<xWl«r 
Name 



Position 
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CEI?TER; St. Stephen's Center 



eition 



1. 
2. 
3. 



CENTER: Eleanor Springer Day Cairl 



Posi^on 



1. 

2. 
3, 



CEKTER: West Reading Cwter 
Name 



Positic»i 



1. 
2. 
3. 



CENTER: 


Wilson Day Care 
Naxne 


Position 




1. 








2. 


3. 












■ ■■■ " ■ ■ ■ 





OA 



/ 3|~ 
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IN-SERVICE MDiUCSHOP EVALUATION (Staff) 

I Rtetum after this session^ 

Directions: Please fill in all appropriate items on the attached 
IBM score sheet with a no. 2 pencil . 

1. Th*is is wtkshop number (1) 1 (2) 2 (3) 3 (4) 4. 

2. (Continued) This is workshop number <^) 5 (2) 6 (3) (4) e. 

3. I have participated in the^wllowiiKj nwaber of workshops 
(1) 1 (2) 2 (3) 3 (4) 4. 

4. (Continued) I have participated in the following number of workshops 

(1) 5 (2) 6 (3) 7 (4) 8. 

5. I have taught for the following number of years (1) 0 - 1 (2) 1 - 3 
(3) 3 - 5 (4) 5-10 (5) 10 or more. 

6. My level of schooling is (1) Elementary /Junior High (2) High School 
(?) AssGciates degree of 1-60 credits (4) Bachelor's Degree of aore 
than 60 credits (5) Ma(iter«s Degree. 

7. The tiUe whidi best describes my present position is (1) Teacher 

(2) Assistant (3) Aide (4) Substitute (5) Aciainistrator 

8. Age level (s) I am cutrenUy working w^tii (l) infant (2) Toddler 

(3) preschool (4) School-age (5) Multi-age. 

9. This workshop increased my Itnowled^e on, this topic? (l) yes (2) no 

^ 10. The knowledge/ skills I gained from this worktop will be useftd in 
fc-' "y work at (tiy center. (1) yes (2) no 

O « 

|£ ^ 11. The workrfiop activities/ ideas were relevant to my needs at my cwiter? 
^> (1) yes (2) no ^ 

P 12. I discovered different techniques, information and/or materials that 

^ "3 ^ would like to try out at my center? (1) yes (2) no 

Q <C, The objectives/goals of this workshcp were clear enough for me to 

O relate to my center pxt^gram. (1) yes (2) no 

(S workshop involved ne in soeie %#ay. (1) yes (2) no 
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15. There was an opportunity for the consultant(s) and the participants to 
interact with each other. (1) yes (2) nr • 

16. I shared techniques, information, and/or materials with the consul tant(8)cu^ 
the other participate. (1) yes (2) no 

17. I found the group sharing workable ideas beneficial. (1) yes (2) no 

18. I felt a sense 0( "fellowship" with the other staff members and the con- 
sultants as information, techniques, and/or materials were"ihared through 
networking. (1) yes (2) no ^ 

Cansnents or Btyu^fHti'^nBi 

2.U) 



Appendix I: Workshop Consultant Questionnaire 



EARLY LEMINING CENTER 

KurzTow:^ university 

KUTZTOWN, PA 19530 



TO: BCIU Child Care Workshcsp Consul tatits 

FROM: Susan A. Miller S^NV 

In-service Workshop Co9fi|§.t«At*r 

SUBJECT: Workshop Evaluation 

DATE; Noveaiber 1, 1983 



First, a veary fipecial thank you for your profiessional part In presenting 
an educational in-service i^rkshop for the BCIU Chkld Care staff mOTibers. I 
know they received and^^shared many ideas during yt^r session. Ycau: involve^ 
B^nt was most appreciated by the staff. Education Com&ittee, administration 
and me. 

Vhe staff has an opportunity to evaluate eadti session. If ycu would 
like a tabulated copy of your workshop evaluation, I would be happy to send 
it to you. I %#ould welcc^e any reactions that you might have. 

Mhen I act as a consultant, I ofti^ wish that I had an opportunity to 

evaluate tiie pre-wr>rkshop organization, facilities, participants* involvi^iient, 

etc. In order to make your session and future sessions more rele^^ant, it 

would help the planning committee if you would cos^lete the following evalua^ 

tion form. , 

fl 

In case you do not wish to oonplete the evaluation immediately Vol lowing 
your session, I have included a TClf -addressed, sta2^>ed envelope for your 
use. Your candor is appreciated. 



r 



gk 



Microfilmed From 
Best Available Copy 
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IN-SERVICE WORKSHOP EVALUATION (Consultant) ^ 
Oirecticffis: Please check the appropriate response for each ittan. \ 

\ 

X. Consul tat) t: 



2, Workshc^ title: 



3. Date: 

4. W ere you made aware of the objectives of this practlcnim ^ 

d* yes Qno 

5. -Mere you pjjgvided with inforaation ccHnceming tlie participants* 
n eeds/ in terfests? 

I^^yes rHiiK: . , 

6. Were all necessary atrangements made for ycu by the in-service educational 
p rojec t co ordin at6r? 

1^ _ yes p I no " / 

7. W ere the fa cili ties satisfactory? 

6^ Was the equipment you requested provided? 
] , yes 1 ^ no 

9^. Were the c^terials you requested dt^licated? 

10. Was the staff rec^tive to your ideas, informatiom techniques and/or 
materials? ] 

11. Did the participants ask rcleirant qiiestions relating your presentation 
to their needs and prograiDS? 

f^/yes [^"^nc' 

12. Did the staff share ideas £ind/or resources with othcir and with you? 



13 • Cconents or s\iggestionsi 
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EARLY LEARNING CENTER \ 
ICUTZTOWN ONJVERSITY * 
KU/fZJOmt, PA 19530 
May 8, 1984 



Dear Child Care Prtvider, 

It has been a very rewarding experience for to i#ork with you as an 
individual and as a gr&up of educators. I ha<kan ppjporttmity this past 
year to renew old acquaintances and meet many nbw early childhood specialists. 
You received ideas and you shared ideas. Observing listening to you 
it was obvious that you were a ^»ecial groui-> of people who believed in young 
children and your work with thean. 

In order to determine the effectiveness of the total in-service educational 
sessions I will need to gather Information from you. If^JeOSSk were helpful 
for you, please let me know. If something was not worthwhile^ please tBi^ me 
that, too. The consultants were impressed with ycuz program and your ideas. 
If you feel these in-service workshops and the Red Balloon Ctnference were 
an important part of your education and ''networking" then your evaluation 
responses will assist me, your Education Ccsisnitto^ and adtainistrators in 
planning for more offerings next year. 

The form should take less than 10 minutes \o ccoplete. I have included 
a self -addressed, stamped envelc^ for your re^>onse which should be returned 
no later than May 22. To conclude this project with networking, l/will send 
you a booklet developed by all of the BCip child care staff who ^^ticlpated 
in my April workshop on "Games-YESI Eguipraent-1K>I ** as soon as I receive your 
completed evaluation form. The game ideas are superior {Ixxt then that is to 
be expected from such a "si^rior" staff!). 

It's truly been a pleasure tJbing associated with you. If I can ever be 
of assistance to you in any way with early childhood information, please feel , 
free to ccmtact me. 

Sincerely , 



Susan A. Hiller 

Associnto Prof* of Elam, Ed» 



SAN:gk 
Enclasurus 



Mirrofj[lrn6d T^'-^r\ 
Best Available Copy 
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EVALUATION OF THE IN-SERVICE EDOCATICNAL HETOOBK (Staff) 

{ Return by Way Z2 \ 

* 

Homes 

Center: 

, ^ - . • 

Oixections: Pl^se check, the ap]^>it^s:iate re8£.:n8€(s) on the enclosed 

IBH act^rg sheet with a No. 2 pencil . ^ ^ \ 

1. Nhich of the following have you attended this paiit year? 

(1) Conference (2) College Course (3) GED Course (4) Professional 
Meeting (Ex. the local Association for the Education of Young C3iildren) 
(5) In-service i#ork^Kp session. / \ 

Please specify: (Ex. Conferences-PACCA, Red Qalloon) 
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2. During the past year, have ycni read any of the following? 
(1) Journals (2) Educational newsletters (3) *'Xdea*' boc^s 
(4) Educational theory or textbooks (5) Magazine or newspaper 
articles related to ycmr woxk^ 

Give Exaiqples: [ i 



3. Did you participate in the Red Oallocn Conference? (1) yes (2) no 

4. tk>w sany in-service workidiops did you attend? (1) 0 (2) 1 (3) 2 
(4) 3 (5) 4 ^ 

5. (Continued) How may in-service w^rk^ops did you attend? (1) S 
(2) 6 (3) 7 (4) 8 

6. Coo^ared to last year, do '^ou feel as a result of the cmgoing in- 
service offerings (Red Balloon Confermce, Workshops) that you havd 
increased your in-^^service education? (1) yes (2) no 

7. Other them the Red Dallocm Conference lunch, has there been any oost 
to the DCIU program for your in-service educatic^? (1) yes (2) no 

Explain, if yes: 



8« Did you actually use the knowledge and skills that you gained from the 
conference an.i/or %#c^rkshcps session^ in your center prcgram? 
(1) yes (2) no (3) did not attend. 

9, Were the conference and/or workshop activities relevant to yotu: necds^ 
at your center? (1) yes (2) no 

2J4 



A' 
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10. Did you utilixe the pracUcal .u^esticms, Infonnation, and 
resources that you obtained during the in-service sessions in 
your program? (1) yes (2) no (3) did not attend 

11. Did you share information, techniques, and laaterials that you 
gathered %Aile participatiiK, in the conference and/or workshop 
sessions with other center staff members? (1) yes (2) no 

<3) did not attend 

12. Did other center staff Mbers rei^xaid to your in-service infor- 
mation and eicciiange ideas with you? <1) yes (2) no 

13. Did the staff neabers representing your center share information 
techniques, and materials when they rvtumed to your center? 

(1) yes (2) no 

14. Did you and/r.r your center staff exchange ideas and materials 
related to the in-service topics with child care workers in 
other centers? (1) yes -<2) no 



15. 



Did you feel that "networking- was a uimplf, beneficial way to 
share and exchange program information and resources? 



(1) yes (2) no 
Why ot Why not? 



16. Would you like to have these in-service educational sessioni 
continued next year? (1) yes (2) no ^y not? 



Topics fo|: future in-service: 



What you liked most about this lA-service educational network: 



What you liked least about this in-service program 



Other comients and suggestions: 
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EARLY LEARNING CENTEK 
rUTZTOWl WIIVERSITY 
KUTZTOWN, PA 19530 
May 8, 1984 



Dear 



A very sincere thank you fox all your help with this educational 
in-service praoticum. Your siqpport said stiggestions have been most - 
beneficial. 

I would appreciate it if you would take a few mciBents to ccfi$)lete 
this evaluation of the total project for me. As an administrator, your 
input is most valuable « niis infcrmaticn will help »e to determine your 
thoughts in the effectiveness of this €K3ucational in^TOrvice network. 
It will also assist in pl£mning for future in-service endeavors, 

4 

A self**addressed, staaped envelope is enclosed for your responses 
wDich should be sent to ae by May 22 « I have greatly enjoyed the 
association again with your staff and program* pl^se do not hestitate 
to ccmtact me if I can be of further assistahce to you. 



Sincerely, 




Susan A. Miller 

Associate Prcf . of Elem. BC. 



SAM:gk 



Enclosxires 



UicroMmBd From 
n :.t A../a!!ab!0 Copy 
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EVALUATION OP THE IN-SERVICE EDUCATIONAL NETWORK (Administraticn) 



I Return by Way 22"j 



Nome: 



Position: 



Directions: Please check tJio appropriate re^onses. 

1. I participated in the Red Balloon Conference. 

2. I attended the follo«#Ing nun^r of workshqps. 4^ 

C(o t 'ji fjz i ja { IS 1~ 16 |J7 'Qe ' 

3. After observing staff participation em6 reviewing the conference asid 
wcrkshoi:, attendance sheets, I believe that 75% of the pemanent staff 
Increased their in-service education. 

L ■■ Yes ' I No 

4. The cost to the BCIU Child Care program for in-service education %*as 
miniiBf*.l. 

) ^fYes ] ,No 

In-service estlnated costs to the program were as followb: 

1- . $6.00 x[7 )^*^'' Balloon Conference lunches 

2. Refreshai^ts for workshops 

3. 

4. IHZZZZIZI 

6. 

:t . Total 

5. BCIU Child Care staff meeisers shared ideas, infoznatlon, resources 
and materials with ether early chll<»ioca pers/->nnel by providing ex- 
hibits for the Red Balloon Ccmf ejrence . 

! Iyc-s I 1 f »<j 

6. The staff shared ideas eaiji materials with each ether and the con- 
sul tant^ during the v.->rkshop sess.litps. 

r jYes L JNc I _l]Did Not Attend 

7. The child care providers vhu attended the In-service sessions relay«,3 
inf .rmti n to other jcenter staff upon their return. 

• - _<Ye8 S 'jSo 

8. Center staff exchanged ideas related to In-service topics thrc«igh 
networkin';. 

/ 'Yes i !N', 

9- As a result of ideas received during in-sfrvlce offerings, the staff 
has requested further inf rmatlon, materials, or resources frooi the 
administration . 



'Yes { ^No 



Microfilmed From 
Best Available Copy 

2:17 
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As an administrator, I wish to encoura<;e "netw: rking" as a sin5>le 
beneficial system for tht jrc'jram staff to exchange and share 
rfcsourcus. 

\ jY«S (_ Jho 
Why cr Why Net? 



I wcmld liXe to have the in-service education sessions cuntinued 
next ^ar for the staff. 

{ ffes \no 
Why of Wiy Not? ~ 



Future tc^icst 



Ccaments and Suggesticnnst 



^-Microfilmed From 
Bo^t Avaltable Copy 



Appendix L: Red Balloon VIII 
Conference Prograo Information 
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VIII 

"Reaching Out To Children" 



« 

A Preschool and Elementary Education 
Conference at Kutztown University 



SATURDAY 
OCTOBER 15, 1983 



Sponsored by 
The Department of Education 
and the 
Student A E Y C. 
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RED BALLOON VIII 



CONFERENCE Pi^OGRAM 



8 00 9 00 am REGISTRATION - Beekey Buiiding 

Upper Ldbby 

COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS & 
STUf^NT INSTRUCTIONAL CENTERS 
; IN SERVICE TEACHER EXHIBITS 

IDEA EXCHANGE 

COFFEE & TEA RECEPTION - Beekey Building 

Upper Lobby 

8:45 9 00 8m PRE-CONFERENCE MUSIC ~ Scheeffer Auditorium 

Mrs. Ina Grapenthin. Assistant Professor of Music 
Kutztown University 

9.00 10 00 am OPENING SESSION - Schaeffer Auditorium 

QfSETIN^: DR. LAWRENCE M. STRATTON. President 
KEYNOTE SPEAKER: DR. ANTHONY CAMPOLO 
» National lecturer, author, and 

television personality. 
Chairperson 
Sociology Department 
Eastern College 
TOPIC; "DISAPPEARING CHILDHOOD IN 
TODAY' S WORLD" 

1 0 1 0 1 11 0 am WORKSHOP SESSION # 1 

(Consult Program) 

111012 ' 0 pm EXHIBITS - Beekey BuHdiog 
Commercial & instructional Centers 
idea Exchange and in Service 
Curriculum Materials - Myrtle Burns, Supervisor 

Curriculum Center, Rohrbach Library 
<Open from 11 OO am - 5 00 pm> 

COFFEE. TEA, AND SNACKS - Beekey Building 

AUTOGRAPH SESSION - Dr Louise Bates Ames 

Ms Ellen Booth Church 



Microfilmed From 
Besi Available Copy 
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p 12 15 115 WORKSHOP SESSION #2 

(Consul! Program* 

1 15 3 00 LUNCHEOW - South Dm.ng Hall 

(Shuttle Bus Available^ 
SPEAKER: OR LOUISE BATES AMES 
, / Author, national lecturer & television guest 

y ' Co-director 

G«se" Child Development Institute 

^ ^ TOPIC: PREVENTING SCHOOL FAILURE ' 



WORKSHOP SES^NS 

Attend f.rst and second sessions according to numbers recorded bn 
your registration tag c^w-fucu on 



•CALM, COOL. AND CENTERED -COPING FOR KIDS" R^laxa 
t.on and centering activities for children and teachers to use at 
school and at home 

Conauhant : Or Mary Elten Sapp, Associate Director. Ed D Pro 
gram m Early Childhood, Nova University, Ft Lauderdaie, FL 

"BRIGHT IDEAS" An Kiea e^hange focusmg on the areas of 
learning settings, equipment, and materials. 
Consultant: Ms Jerry Matthews, Mental Haahh Professional 
Genesee County Mental Health. Flint, Ml. ' 

"ACTIVITIES FOR YOUNG GIFTED CHILDREN" Exploration of a 
variety of home and school «:t.vities to meet the social, educa- 
tional and creative needs of g.fted young children 

T/Tr Jl*w c?' O.rectof. Vermont Network for 

the Gifted. Shelburn&. VT. 

siftii? A^i.nlL'^c^.*'^^*^^'^^'^^^ ACCOMPLISHING PROFES 
SIGNAL AND PERSONAL GOALS" Methods to discriminate and 
prioritize professional and personal goals, and suggestions for ac 
complishing them will be considefed. 

Consultant: Dr. Judy M. Burgess. Coordinator^ Child 
Development 'Child Services Laboratory, The Pennsylvania State 
University. University f^rk. PA 

•HELPING CHIl6rEN DEVELOP SELF CONTROL" The develop 
ment of appropriate rules and effective consequences within an 
environment that is structured for children's success 
Consultant Ms M,m, Aberg Ga^igan. Co director. Ginsbero 
Associates. Allenfown. PA " 



Microfilmed From 
V^'i A Available Copy 
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"MATH AVOIDANCE OR ADVENTURE?" Exploration of early 
math concepts and the role of inexpensive teacher made 
manipulattves and activities m forming these concepts. ; 
Consuitant: Mrs. Jody Kenny. Lecturer, Bducation Depart men t, 
St Mfchae/'s College, Winooski, VT 

"OBSERVATIONAL TECHfQUES IN AN INFANT-TODDtER 

GROUP" A Piagetian approach to the individualization of learn 

ing for infants and toddlers in a group setting can be accomplished 

through the use of observational techniques. 

Consultant: Mrs. Judith A, Peterson, Coordinator/Instructor Early 

Childhood Program, Reading Area Community College, Reading, 

PA. 

"HOW T V. IS CHANGING OUR CHILDREN ' A powerful look in 
to television in the home and in the school. America's #1 cur- 
riculum. 

Consultant: Dr William W. Sharkan, Superintendent , Northern 
Lehigh School District, S/atington, PAr 

"FOUR LEGS. ONE GOAL"/ An overview of the need for humane 
education and its specific application for the elementary 
classroom. 

ContiHtants: Mrs. Abbey O'Dor. Center Director. South Mountain 
Children's Center,. Allentown. PA. and Ms. Deborah Reinhard- 
Mertz, Humane Education Coordinator, Lehigh County Humane 
Society, AUentown, PA. 

"LEARNING THINGS - OPEN-ENDED TEACHERMADE 
MATERIALS THAT TEACH THINKING SIttLLS" A hands on 
workshop presenting all new ways of looking at teacher-made 
games to use with 3 to 6 year olds (Materials based upon the 
consultant's book. Leamkig Things.) 

Consultant: Ms Ellen Booth Church.- Assistant Professor of Early 
Childhood, State University of Neyst York, Farmingdale. NY. 

'MANAGE, MOTIVATE, AND MOVE" A presentation of p^ac 
tical hands on strategies to aid the teacher in managing a 
classroom with maxtnrnjm effectiveness and minimum disciplinary 
action to promote a stimulating learning environment where 
children are motivated to practice their skills. 
Consultant: Mrs Dons Burkhart, Classroom Teacher, Schuylkill 
Valley School District, Leesport, PA 

PREPARING CHILDREN FOR READING SUCCESS HOW 

TO' ' practical strategies and techniques for the classroom 
teacher and the parent to foster the reading habit 
Consultant Dr Anthony D. Fredericks, Reading Specialist, 
CafasauQua Area- School District. Catasauqua, PA 



13. 'HELRHMG CHILDREN TO THIWK MORE CREATIVELY ' A 

discussion of the divergent thinking processes and ways to pro 
mote these creative thmkmg abilities in the classroom. 
CiHisirftant: Mrs. Nancy /if Rush, Cobrdmator, Early Childhood 
Education. Cabrini College, Radnor, PA. 

14 - CLASSROOM APPLICATION OF fHE MICROCOKffHJTERS'' A 

presentation of teaching techniques for computer readiness skills, 
computer literacy skiHs. and the amilication of mtcrocornputers in 
the elementary classroom. 

Consuftant: Mr David A. Crim, Ehrrwntary Education Teacher 
Microcomputer Training Instructor, Parkway Manor School, Allen 
town, PA, 

1 5 "TELL YOUR STORY! A HOW TO. HANDS ON WORKSHOP FOR 
TEACHERS" Tips on how to turn 8 good idea into a good article, 
and how to seM that article to a publisher 

Cons(4tant: Ms Nancy Jo Hereford. Associate Editor INSTRUC- 



16 "ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR THE TC»DLERS" Praaical. educa 
tionaily sound craft icfeas will be shared. 

Consultant: Ms Dorothy A. Owen, Head Teacher, Parent Child 
Development Center. Edinboro University, Edinboro, PA. 

17. "A LONG TERM LOOK AT THE TRAGED^Y OF 
OVERPLACEMENT" A discussion of maturationally s&nsitive 
screening instruments on which to base a decision regarding 
kindergarten retention and/ or grade placement A took at the long 
term effects of misplacement if> the K-1 years. Su^estions for 
communicating piacetnent decisions to parent in ways that elicit 
their support Consideration of the question of acceleration of 
gifted students 

Consultant: Mr James Grant, Teaching Pnncipal, Temple Public 
School. Temple. NH 



On 8 3" X 5" file card, write a description of your favorite program 
activity. Include your name, address, and the age level the activity is 
appropriate for If possible, bring along it sample of your idea for display 
at the Red Balloon Vlll Conference Leave your card and sample at 'The 
idea Exchange' m the In service Teacher Exhibit Area If you would like 
a copy of several of the KJeas submitted sent to you after the con 
ference, please br.ng a self addressed, stamped envelope (business 
size. 4" X 9!j with you 



TOR magazine. I\(^ York, NY. 



TItf IDEA EXCHAfSIGE 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



THE EUMENTA(5y education PROGRAM 
AT KUTZTOWN UNIVERSITY 

The Elementary Education Program at KU prepares students for 
teaching in nursery, kindergarten, and grades oto to eight in elemen 
tary and middle schoote. The Early Childhood Concentration, Reading 
Concentration, Special Education Programs, as well as concentrations 
in approximately fifteen other areas o^ study give our students the op 
portumty to develop two specializ^l^ns. The university prides itself m 
a program that produces mtelligent, well prepared, humanistic 
teachers. The students receive a solid background in the ens' and 
sciences, as well as professional and special studies. They §re exposed 
to frequent, in-depth experiences with children, particularly through 
the junior professional semester program arfd a semester of student 
teaching experience ^ 

The Early Learning Center provides -an individualized educational pro- 
gram for children at the nursery and kindergarten levels. The Center 
functions as a laboratory for students m the elementary education cur- 
riculurn Mrs Susan Miller and Mrs Sandra Fisher, Early Learning 
Center faculty, aiso provide demonstration and observational ex- 
periences for in service teachers and oxty^r personnel involved in the 
education of young children. 



CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 



Workshop Fac»i«tators and Committee Members represent faculty and 
students m t^e Departments Elementary Education. Special Educa- 
tion. Audio Visual Education. Art Education. Music Education. Library 
Science Education, and Physical Education Special frf^ds of the 
university have, also, graciously fliven of their time. Thank you for your 
assistance m making this conference possible 

Susan A. Miller 
RED BALLOON VIM 
Conference Coordinator 

Thank You For Attending RED BALLOON Vltl 
Be Sure To Return Your Evaluation Sheet ! ^ ^ 



ERIC 
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# ROOM CHANGES • 



RED BALLOON VIII CONFERENCE 
October 15, 1983 
Kutstovn University 



ROOM ASSIGNMENTS 



Session # Roob 



Topic 



209-211 Beekey ''Activities for Toung Gifted Children'^ 



IS 



203 Beekey "Tell Your Story!" 



SCHEDULE 



11:10 A.M. - 12:00 Noon 



Exhibits 

Coffee, Tea, and Sbacks 
Autograph Session 



12:00 Noon r 1:00 P.M. 



Workshop Session #2 



1:00 P.M. - 3:00 P.M. 



Luncheon 

Speaker: Dr. Louise Bates Ames 



245 
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S]_ 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9- 
10. 



12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 



KUT2TOWJ4 UNIVERSITY 
KUTZTOKN, PENNSYLVANIA 

THE RED BALLOON VIII CONFERENCE 
Saturday, October 15, 19B3 



>SION NUllBER AND TOPIC; 



-CALM, COOL, AND CENTERED - COPING FOR KIDS' 
"BRIGHT IDEAS- 1, 

"ACTIVITIES FOR YOUNG GIFTED CHILDREN* 

ISl^*'^^^^ '^'^^ MANAGEMENT: ACCOMPLISHING PROFESSIONAL 
AND PERSONAL GOALS'* 

•HELPING CHILDREN DEVELOP SELF CONTROL" 
"MATH: AVOIDANCE OR ADVENTURE?" , 

"OBSERVATIONAL TECHNIQUES IN AN INFANT-TODDLER GROUP" 
"HOW TV IS CHANGING OUR CHILDREN" 
"POUR LEGS, ONE GOAL" 

"LEARNING THINGS - OPEN-ENDED TEACHER-MADE MATERIALS 
THAT TEACit THINKING SKILLS" 



11. "MANAGE, MOTIVATE, AND MOVE" 



"PREPARING CHILDREN FOR READING SUCCESS: HOW TO" 
•HELPING CHILDREN TO THINK MORE CREATIVELY" 
"CLASSROOM APPLICATION OF i THE MICROCOMPUTERS" 

\ 
1 

"TELL YOUR STORY I A HOW-TO, HANDS-ON WORKSHOP FOR 
TEACHERS" 

"ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR THE TODDLERS" 

"A LONG TERM LOOK AT THE TRAGEDY OF OVE^LACEMENT" 



ROOM; 
267BB 
269BB 
203BB 

205BB 

2Cl-263BB 

lOlBB 

113BB ' 

117BB 

S15BB 



AUDITORIUM 
LOWER LEVEL, 
ROHR. LIB,. 

217bb 

271BB 

ROOM 4 
LOWER LEVEL 
ROHR. LIB. 

209-211BB 

103BD 

207BB 



(over> 
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KUT2T0WN UNIVERSITY 
KUTZTOWIi, PENNSYLVANIA 

THE RED BALLOON VIII CONFERENCE 
Saturday, October 15, 1963 



EXHIBITS: 



COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS (AUTOGfeAPH SESSI^) 

STUDENT INSTRUCTIONAL CENTERS 
IN-SERVICE TEACHER EXHIBITS 
STUDENT SOCIAL STUDIES! PROJECTS DISPLAY 
IDEA EXHANGE 



CURRICULUM MATERIALS CENTER 
(11:00 AM - 5:00 PM) 



ROOM; 

l«t Floor ^ 
STUDENT LOUNGE 
DEEKEY BUILDING 

223DB 

224BE 

P^EB 

2nd Floor 

REGISTRATION LOBBY 
DEEXEY BUILDING 

2nd Floor 
ROHRDACH LIBRARY 



BEST COPY AVAILABLt 



FACILITATORS 



WORKSHOP 



8 



10 



11 



1? 



FIRST SESSION 



Dr, Anr. Guniry 

Professor^ Health £ Physical Ed. 
Kutztown University 

Ms. Margaret Waibel 

Associate Prof., Art Education 

Kutztown University 

Mrs. Helen Gingrich^ Director 
Wcnderk^ Learning Center 
.Blue Bell^ PA 

Mrs. Sally Knappenberger m 
Assistant Prof. ^ Elementary Ed. 
Kutztovm UDiversity 

Miss Rillicent Hansel 
Classroom Teacher 
Radnor School District 

Mrs. Sherry Shoemaker 
Special, Education Teacher 
Berks Co. Iptennediate Unit 

Miss Cami/le Giordano 
Early Childhood Ed. Student 
Kutz.town University 



Mrs. Doloresy/ICirschner 
Education Coordinator 
Berks Co. I.U. Head Start 

Jane MficDcnald 
Basic Skills Rosnurce Teacher 
Tons River Schools, N.J. 

Miss Virginia Colella 
Early Childhood Ed. Student 
Kutztown University 

Miss Corrine Zydel 

Early Childh *rxl Ed. Stu'r^i^ 

Ku^zt-^ wn Uriivvrrnty ^ 

Dr. John Wor^d 
Proffcss^r, E'^uCc^tion 
Kutztowj University 
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SECOND SESSION 
Dx". Ann Gunciry 

Ms. Margaret Waibel 



Dr. Elizabeth Liddicoat 
Professor, Elementary Ed, 
Kutztown University 

Mrs. Sally Knappenberger 



Dr. Cterles Marple 
Chairperson, Elementary Ed. 
Kutztown University 

Dr. Robert Domish 
Professor, Education 
Kutztown University 

Mrs. Christine Bradley 
Teacher, Calvary Christian 

Pre-School 
Laux^ldale« PA 

Miss Rebecca Smith 
Graduate A8S*t. , El em. Ed. 
Kutztown University 

Ms. Lori Werley 
F£OTily Service Worker 
Berks Co. I.U. Head Start 

Miss Nerine Middleswarth 
Assistant Prof., Elem. Ed. 
Kutztown University 

Dr. Pcrl^ Br i ere 

Prnf., Ability Drvtlop, Prog. 

Kxitzt<>wn l)niv€r6ity 

Mrs. Georgia Ch-micky 
President^ Alltut wt: Bt mrh 
Assoc. of American Univcrnity 
Woinen 



ERIC 
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Miss Annci Wood 

Early Childh^^od Ed, Student 

Kutztown University 

(Over) 
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Miss Lori McDrinitl 

Early Chil'lh-K-'l E'l. Student 

Kutztf-wTi Uriivtfrsity 



-2- 
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WORKSHOP 



15 



16 



17 



nRST SESSION 

Dr. Suscin M-'c n 
Associate Professor 
Speech /haxif ua^e Pathol 
Kutztown University 

Mr* Ray Dalfonso 
Assistant Professor 
Speech/LaiiKuage Pathology 
Kutztown University 

Miss Michelle Kantor 

Red Balloon Conference Aide 

Kutztown University 

Mrs* Lym Wetzel 
Early Qiildhood Ed* Student 
Kutztown University 



SrCONIl SESSION 



Dr. Susan Mv>on 



Mr. Ray Dalfonso 



Mr* Eldon Katter 
Chairperson » Art Education 
Kutztown University 

Dr, Alma Schlenker 
Professor finer it us 
Kutztown Ihiiversity 



Keynote Speaker 

Dr. Anthony Campolo 



frs. Connie Fritch •! 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Kutztown University 



Luncheon Speaker 

Dr. Louise Bates Ames 



Mrs* Sandra Fisher 
Assistant Prof* of Education 
Kutztown University ^ 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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IN-SERVICE TEACHER EXHIBITORS 



Harianne Btcker, Dx&r.^ L. Fichthom, Emily M. Seelig & Lori Marks 

Wilson Centtr Daycare 

Topic: Dixie eup Science Projects 

Mildred Wert 

12th t Marion Elementary School 

Topic: Alphabet Puppets L Alphabet Cards 

Kathleen Jacobs & Alice Olexa 
Bekshire Heights Elementary Head Start 
Topic: Fun Foods 

Jacqueline Jones and Detra Wierzbicki 
1st Presbyterian Church Day Care 
Topic: Mobiles 

Vicky Smith 

Anitetam Day Care Center 
Topic: CcMHnunity Helpers 

Kathleen Harp 

Pauline Jackson Center I - Coaaiunity Child Care 
Topic "Learning Gaines You Can Hake" 

Ken Johnson, Taiany Marshall, Kay Murray 
Conmunity Oilld Care Program 
Topic: Canping 

Helen Krizan 

Kutztown University Early Learning Center 
Topic: Arts and Crafts 

William Conner, Thomas Abbott 
Sheckler Elementary School 
Topic: Computers 

Brad Cressman and Rcbert Hassler 
Sheckler Elementary Schocl 
Topic: Television 

Betty Benner 6 William Nothstein 
Sheckler Elementary School 
Topic: Art and Music 

Diane D. L-mf 
Annajiclis, MD 

Topic: Creative Storytellinp 
RuTh E. Blrxim 

Topton Elerucntary ScHckjI District 

Tofic: Jot Management Chart - "Apple Tree" 





Lynette Smith, Cathy Sweeney 
Schnecksvilie Eleocntary School 
Topic: Uaminc Center Materials 

Gloria Berber 

Andrew Maier Elementary School 
Topic: Paper Towel Puppets 

Louise Keim 

St. Joseph Hospital 

Early Childhood Education Center 

Topic: Multi-Age Day Care - A Day Care in Acti 

Robin Reber 
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COMKTRCIAL EXHIBITORS 



Golden craft 
Art e Doris Burrows 
S?6 School Une 
Swart hiDore, PA 19081 



Childcraft Education Corp. 
Don E. Shawver 
662 Red Oak 

Kinnelon, NJ Omos 



New Directiom Vt^bb 
Dr. Anthony riMoJa 
R.D. 1, Box 3kZ 
Nevrton, NJ 07860 



Educational Perfra^mance 
c/o R.D. k. Box 343 
Newton, NJ 07860 



Feed £ Read Bookstore 
Richard Smith 
.218 V. Hain Street 
Kutzto«#n, PA 19530 

Discovery Tbys 
Noma Jean Jlye 
22U Hill Road 
WerDcrsville, PA 19S65 

Kurtz Bros. 

Del Bonawitz 

560 Colonial Ave. 

Souderton, PA 1896U 



Teacher's Pet 
Jessica Johnscm 
725 N. <*th Street 
Allento*#n, PA 18102 



Developinental Learning Kjterials 
RoMn Bothe 

2183 East Village Road 
Holland, PA 18966 
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XXTTZTONN DNJVERSTTy 



CCKTZPTKCt CXX)Rrn<ATC» 

Susan Mi Ilex 
EVIOffATIOWS fMO FIKWCE 

Faculty /Staff Coordinators 

Dorothy C. Moyer 
Gladys A. Kline 

STTflJlMT OOWTACT 

StafY Coordinator 
Nary A. Miliar 
WORKSHCy LEADERS 

Faculty Coordinators 

Rerlne Hidclleswarth 
SAlly Kn^jpenberger 

Student CoordinatA: 

Lori McOanial 

Student Cogmvlttee Manbers 

Corrine Zydel 
Rebfecca Sadth 

OOMKEPCIAL EXHIBITS 

Faculty Coordinator 

Floyd Stauf fer 

STUDENT COMMITTEE MEMBERS 



Anne Kaggcrty 
Josie Busa 
Carol Ann Kotx 



Donna Porti 
Joan Casopbell 



ERLC 



SERENDIPITY AND STUDEyT HOSPITALITY 

Faculty Coordinator 

Diane Bruhaker 

Student Coordinators 

Lisa Golob 
Connie Buckvalter 



fiti>d€mt CoBBUtt^ MaBbers 

Tracy fUllward Don! Kibler 

itom L^inittger 
Oiristine evangel lata 

FDBLicmr/PRmTilic 

Faculty Coordii^tors 

Rayiaond Oalfonso 
Kelley M«yhart 

Student Cbcardinator 

Mmique Bc»ley 

Student CoBPittee Mecibers 

Biliary Porter Karen ^ruth 

■ancie Jane Bobinson 

LOWOIEOW/RBPRESHMEyrS 

Faculty Ooordinator 

JasM Richards 
Stuctent Coordinator 

Oenlee Oeriacavage ^ 

Student Coiittee Meg±^rs 

Nika Teugana 
Celeste Mills 
Leslie ICulha 
Anne Lukas 
Daine Felis 
Susan teoluk 
Bolly MoCover^ 
Deborah Eischer 
Baily Bberly 
Cheryl 1 Deer in 
Sharon L» Ricciardi 
Joyce Zielinski 



^^^^ copy muBLE 
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BEST copy 



nOOH ARRANGEMENTS 
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Student CQODiittee ftacAiers 



Faculty /Staff Cc>crdinfitors 

Susan Mccn 
Judy Pritch 
David Peterson 

Student Coordinator 

Kristin Resh 

Student Copoittec Members 

Diane Robatta 
Joy Egard 
Patricia Gallagher 
Lecta Davies 

REGISTRATION AND MAILING 

Faculty/Staff Coordinators 

Dorothy C. Mayer 
Gladys Kline 

Student Coordinators 

Michelle Kantcr 
Barbara Johnson 

Ccraaitt^e Members 

Faculty - Harry Berring 
Staff - Ann Marie Stoith 

Students 

Chris Horvath Beth Zsley 

Karen Opdyke Susan Hiflal 

Margie Hughes Martha Richie 

KAren Leymeister Chris Lighten 
Lori ^t^ndhardt 

STUDENT LEARNING CENTERS 

Faculty Coordinator 

Janice Kulp ^ 
Student Coordinator 

Shelby Kirm^lshojEr 



Anne Rich 
Jill Boffman 
Susan teith 



Carol Pfenninger 
Lynda Re^ipert 



PI-SERVICE TEAOffiRS' EXHIBITS 

Faculty Coordinatcars 

Clinton Burfcet 
Ann riaiiio 



In*Servioe t^sac^ier Coordinator 



flild»MS 
Student Coordinator 

Lori Moyar 
Student (^opiittae neabexB 



Jean Foley 
Jill Fetter 
Soean Glaee 

JkUKX»APH session 



Facnlty dbordinator 

Dennis Strasser 
Student Coordinator 

Virginia Colella 
StiMSent ODSBLittee Menbers 



Lccie Ksufaan 
Cloria Geer 



Libby Fellow 
IDEA EXCHAliGE 



Lori Zisanerman 



Faculty Coordinator 

Joyce Lesher 

Stutent Coordinator 
Julie Green 



CfsBiittee Menbers 

Lori SiMlley 
Vivian Bleiler 
Ellw\ Davies 



Jlnne McFaddeiV^ 
Jolene Degler 



* 
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^ KUTZTOWN UKIVERSm ' 238 

Kutztown, PA 19S30 

RED BALUX}N VIII 
EVALUATION FORff 

PIXASt SUBMIT THIS EVALUATION AT THE COHPLETIOK OF THE COKTEREWCE , 

Use the following rating scale: SaOutstanding ; «^«Very Good; 3«Acceptable; 
2«Liinited Value; IgUnsatisfact ory. ^ 



I. The Conference 
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1 \ Consents 


A. Keynote Speaker: 
Dr, Anthony Campolo 
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B. Luncheon Speaker : 

Dr. Louise Bates Ames 
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j C. Workshops 

First: # 














1 Second: # 














j t)* Coranercial Exhibits 
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I. Luncheon 
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II. Conr.-ints and Suggestions for Future Conferences: 
A* Future Speakers- 



B. Future Workshop Presenters- 



C. Futurt CrfriTtercial or In-Service Teacher Exhibits - 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



t). Idea Dechange ^ 
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E. Other Cooi&ents - 



III. General Inforoation: 
A» My position la: 

^Specialiat 

Cofistiltant 

B. My area of specialization is: 

C. Years in position: 



Administrator C lawroog Teacher 

Parent Student Rre^Sdiool Eduoator 



Location of place of employment: County of 

State of ^ 

E. Educaticm: 



7-12 



H.S. 



Assoc. 



Bachelor 



M.Ed. 



r. I would attend a cocfereoce nejct year: 



Yes 



Ho 



6. I ai§ interested in present ing a wotIcsIk^ next year: Y es Mo 

(tf yes, please give us your naae, addms, and telej^bcne ninber.) 



H. I am interested in beinr .-n the conference plannine* c-^oaittee for 
next year: ^Yes Mo 

(If yes, please give us ycHir none, address, bzk! telephone nis&ber.) 



IN CASE YOU FORGOT TO RETlfiW THIS EVALUATKSI, OUR MAILIMG ADDRESS IS: 

RED BALLOOM VIII 
252 BEEKET BUILDINS 
KUTZTOWN UNTVERSXTY 
KirrZTOWN, PA 19530 



THANKYOUTHANKYOin'HANKYOimiAHCTOUTHANKYOUrHAMKYOimiAKKYOUTHA^ 



^OPy AVAILABLE 



Appendix M: Conference Participation Invitation 
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KiitsfiNr II Nfiiti' i iili^' 



May 2, 1963 



Dear Child Care Provident 

This special invitation is extended to yon to participate in 
the Red Balloon VIII Early Childhood and Elementary Education 
Conference to be held on October 15, 1983, at the Kutztoim University 
of Pennsylvania campus. This year's theme, "Reaching Out to Children, 
is something I know your staff makes an effort to do every day. Dr. 
Louise Bates Ames of the Gesell Institute, our luncheon speaker, will 
address the topic "Preventir^ School Failure.** Hie keynote speaker. 
Dr. Anthony Campolo, will discuss ••The Family Today. There will be 
fifteen %iorkshaps to choose from, covering such tqpics as: ••Arts and 
Crafts for Toddlers," "Effective Discipline,** "Develc^ing Creative 
Thinking in Children," "Games That Make Learning Pun," "How to Write 
♦ for Publication," "Effective Time Management," and "Math: Avoidance 
or Adventure." 

This October the planning committee would like to have included 
in tile conference many of the innovative, exciting things that you are 
doing in yew classrooms and centers with children, parmts, and staff. 
We would like to have you individually, or as a center staff, set up 
a display at the Red Balloon. This exhibit might be children's art 
projects, 'manipulative materials you have created, activities related 
to a special unit you enjoyed with the children (dinosaurs, trips to th 
\( bcikery, etc.), successful fund raising ideas, ways to tell stcries. 



The exhibit sessions will be from 8:00-9:00 and 11:15-12:15. You 
would be free to enjoy the speakers and workshop sessions during the 
rest of the time* 

Another way that ycAx could assist with the conference wc^uld be by 
intrcxJucing a %K>rkshop consultant for one of the speaker's sessions. 
All introductory materials would be gathered and prej^red in advance 
by the Consultant's Ccjiwnlttee. Your respc>nsibility would be to briefly 
intrcxluce the consult^mt to the workshop £W5rticii>ants and act as a 
host (ess) by meeting the person at registrati^^n or escorting them to 
lunch. 
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If you would be willing to assist \in either of these two ways, 
I would flprreclate it if you wcuia please respond on the enclosed 
information sheet. I realize that due to funding cutbacks, the 
formal educational training sessions for your progran has been limited 
during the past three years. In return for your help with the 
conference, arrangements have been made to imive the registration fee 
for you. Karen Rightmire and Dolores Kirschner have agreed that the 
Child Care Program will pay the luncheon fee for any staff members 
willing to assist with the Red Balloon, In exchange for "your" ideas, 
the cowmittee promises you "new" ideas after attending the conference! 

If I can answer any questicms, please do not hestitate to ccaitact 
me at 683-4281, 683-4258, or 683-7459. Karen Rightmire, Lynn Schaeffer, 
Ramona Turpin, Dolores Kirschner, or Joan Houcfc/will be able to offer 
suggestions to you, as well. Please retm the forms to Karen 
Rightmire or Dolores Kirschner by Tuesday^ May 17, 1983. Thank you 
for your cooperation. I'm looking forward to seeing you all at the 
Red Balloon! 

Sincerely, *• 

Susan A. Miller 
Conference Coordinator 

SAN:gk 
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RED BALLOON CX)SP£aRENCE 
KOTZTOWN UNIVER^iry OF PENNSYLVANIA 
KUTZTOWN, PA 19530 
May 2, 1963 



In-Service Teacher ' a Exhibit Inf ormatipn 



Name: 



i 



Title: 



Center Addr^S: 



Center Telephone Number: 



Program: (Head Start, Family Day Care, etc*) 
Hofre Address: 



Hor<e Telephone Niimber: 



Topic of Exhibit: (Ex •-"'Alphabet Puppets") 



One Sentence Description of Exhibit: (Include age levels if appropriate) 



Equipment Needed: (Elk. -Table, extensicm cord, etc.) 



Itorkshop Facilitatcr 



Yes, I would like to introduce a i#ork:shcp consultant. 



N-UDC: 



Title J 



Center Address: 



Center Helefhone Nuid^er: 



Program: (Head Start, Family Day Care, etc.) 

Home Address: 



Heme Telephone Nuntbur: 



Topics I am interested in: (Ex. -Art, Music, Discipline, etc,) 
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and Information Letter 

early learning center 
kUtztomn university 
kotztomn, pa 19530 

Septenber 1, 1983 



Dear 

At this time I an sending each BCIU CS>ild Card program staff aember 
a cc^ of an information form, a wcketyop flection afaeet, and a cov«r 
letter explaining the in-service education practicum and their sole In 
it. I an enclosing a cqpy of these materials for you as %»H. 

\ ■ 

I %foul(#«appreciate it if you would also fill out an information sheet. 
Research stxidies have shoim that in-service education sessions are more 
effective if adainistxators not only take part in the needs assessment , but 
become involved in the offerings as well. Your participation in the workshops 
lends a credibility to t}^ir wort]\j^ileness and ijs|>ortance in staff develop- 
ment. Along with the otiier adoiinistrators would you please select several 
sessions that you would like to attend and indicate them on the attached 
%forkshop session sigh^hqp lOieet. If possible, (xuld you arrange to please 
have one adaOnistrator at each of the eight workshops. 

You have offered ^such assistance »wlth the planning of these In-serviee 
educational offerings. I do wish to thank you for your help. I ob ^closing 
a s^lf -addressed, stamped envelope for ytfox response, pl^se cfnitact aw if 
I «an do anything else to make this practicum successful for you and your 
•staff. .7 

Sincerely, 



SvVowvOk ^(^^wJ^< 

Susan A. Miller 

Assoc^ Prcf . of Elem. Ed. 



SAMsgk 
Enclosures 



Appendix 0: Consultants' Inf onhatlon* Letter 
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V EARLY LEARNING CENTER 

KUT2TOWN UNIVERSITY 
KUTZTOWN, PA 19530 

October 15, 1983 



1 

f 

Dear 

I have received the Berks Scounty Intermediate ttoit child care staff 
consnents concerning ideas that they hope you will share vith thetn about 
your tqpic to make ycMir workshop more feles^ant to their individual and ^ 
center ncedi. I an also enclosing a copy of the evaluation form for tha ^ 
%#orkshop ^ision sc. that you will be able to sec wjts^ of the goals that 
I have set for the w^.rkshqps. 

Ultimntoly^ it is hoped that the staff meird>ers will become Involved 
in the ccncept of "networking *• (sharing and exch^yiging ideas and resources 
t^ile giving mutual support ti) each otlier) . As you well know^ because of 
federal ^tbacks, these child care workers have not received ongoing in- 
service education in over twc years. The days of everyone receiving training 
at pne tisie *while substitutes oaan the centers have disappeared. I would 
like for you, as a consultant, to encourage the %^rkshcp participant (s) 
representing their center to interact with the information you present and 
share theiic* ideas and rosotirces with the others in attendance. 

Later, it will then be up to these workshop participeuits to go back to 
their centers where they will further «qplore, Stare, and utilize your aYid 
the other center representatives* ideas with their imediate program staff. 
If this goal is realised, it will be a pcsitive, inexpensive way of\ helping 
to sc;lve this program's educational, in-service dileMial I will thank you 
in advance fcr ycMir part in this network. ^ 

Each wcrkshop will be of a two h' ur duratic»n. Please try to lc:*ve 
sufficient tiim^ at the beginnintj and en J of your session for interaction, 
discussicn and sharing of re&^iurces. 

If you need directions to the BCIU Actainistr.ition Building, let me know. 
Als^, send any i&aterials that you wish duplicated at least one bk nth in 
av!vance. I will be contacting you closer to your presentation dc.te about 
ether details* Please dc not hestitate to call if I can be of assistance 
in any way , 

Sincerely, 

Susm I., MiUcr 

Abb civTtc Ir /f . rif El em. E^i. 

S/iMr ;k 
Enci liurL 
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EMILY LEARNING CENTER 
, KOTZTOWN ONIVERSITY 
KUT2TOWN, PA 19530 
Septeanber 1, 1983 



-Dear « 

As the head teachfer for your center, I am requesting your help with 
the scheduling for the BCIU in-service workshop series for your program 
staff. When they have met together an^ decided who will represent your 
center at eacA session, would you please eAter their nanes and position 
on the master center scheduling forms which I have enclosed. Would you 
then mail one copy to me in the self -addressed, staii9>ed envelope. Keep 
the other cc»y for your records. ^ 

According to the ideas ipbinitted for workshops by each center and the 
topics selected >y the Education Coraraittee it looks to be a very Interesting 
in-service series. The consultants are looking forward to diaring ideas with 
your fellow staff members. I am also excited about working with the TiUe 
X)C program once more. 

lhank you for your assistance with this sa»eduling. I am looking 
forward to seeing you at the Red Balloon Ccmference and/or the workshops. 

t 

* Sincerely, 

Susan A. Miller 

Associate Prof, of Elem. Ed. . 

SAM:gk 
Enclosures 
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CENTER; 



Hc id Te.ichtir: 
Address: 



Phone Number: 



All sessions except #6, will be held at the BCIU Adteinistraticsi Building 
from 1:30-3:30 p.m. 

Workshop » Date Topic Staff Attending Position 

1 Nov. 7 "Learning 1, 1, 

Styles" 2. 2. 

3. 3. 

2* Dec. 5 "Preventing 1, 1, 

Problems" 2. 2. 

3. 3. 

3* Jap. 21 "Effective 1. ,1. 

Discipline" 2. 2. 

3» 3. • 

4 Feb. 6 "Literature" 1. 1. 

2. 2. 

3. 3. 

5. Mar. 5 "Music" " • 1. 1. 

2. 2. 

3. / 3. 

6. ** Apr. 2. "Micro- 1. 1. 

C'-amputers" 2. y 2. 

. 3. , 3.' 

7. Apr. 16 "C^mes" 1, 1. 

2. 2. 

3. 3. 

f 

H. May 7 "Arts and 1. v 1. 

Crafts" 2. 2. 

3. 3. 

*If |>')sslblc:, ^'Icvise send tlic S'irac staff men^^ers to bt/th as the sessions 
are re In ted. 

**WiH be held fr.jn 2:00-4:00 I'.M. at tfit Wntzt/wt University Enrly Le\irninj 
Center . 

PI£ASK HETlfftN THIS SCHEDULE BY OCTOBER 1 , 1983 TO: 

Susan A. Mille>r 
Early Learn in'j Center 
Kutztf'wn University 
Kutztz/wn, PA 19530 



Appendix Q: Caiaes Booklet 
Sent In Response to 

Tnf DriaaL ion C^uest ionnai re 
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Games, YES! Equipment, NO! 
Sharing Session 



New Englafid Association £ot the Education of Young Children 

Boston, MA 
April 23, 1983 



Presenter- 
Susan A, Miller 
Kutztown University of Pennsylvania 
Kutztown, PA. 19530 
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Name: Craig tfronski 
Address: Cranston Hc:\i Stirt 
Cranston, RI 

Game: "Shake- up!" 

Develops: Listening skills 
Body awareness ' 
Cross ootor skills 

Ages: All 
Directions: 

In a circle or line of children: 

Sing ; "HerL coucs (n^mc) going to town. Bere cooes (sane nnoe) 

fooling around." ^*Now (sane pane) Shake-up.'. Shake>up.' That's 
enough."* (sit down) 

The child whose name is called waits until. s/he hears "Shake-up", stands 
and dances, junps, spins, shakes, etc. until s/he hears "that's enough.'" 
Then s/he sits do*ra. Repeat the gacie song with the next child. 



Naoe: K. Harris 

Address: Cape Elizabeth, ME 

Games: "Tickle 

Develops: Positive fecl:dhps 
Body awareness 

Af^es: PrescK 1» 1 

Directions: ^ \ 

(1) R£>und and round tte garden* 
Like a toliy bear. 

One step, two steps — 
Tickle yr u unier there! (t 

(2) Can you keep a secret? 

I d m*t believi? yv>u can* 

Y^'ii mustn't lauph^ 

Y >u oustn't smile » 

But d > th^^ best y lu can I 



Mfcrofifmed From 
Bost Available Copy 



(Trace the pattern on the chili's pain) 
irkle under the ana)., 

c 

(Trace a circle on the chilJ^s 
hand, keep t very str.iighr fnrep 
but direct eye cf^ntact.) 

/ 

9 



(Gt'i! fur cheerlnp u? a glum child I) 
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Geme: *Xoud Noise/Quiet Noise" 

Develops. Auditory discrimination 
Imagination 
Rc" pro duct Ion of Sound 

Ages : Al 1 
Directions: 

Teacher names loud and quiat noises* EXAMPLES: loi^ : chain sav, angry 
lion, motorcycle. Quiet : Baby chicks, gentle breeze 

The teacher n^mes a loud tioise. The children make the i^lse either 
individually or as a gr.iup. 

Thtin the teacher docs the sime with a quiet noise- 
Th4.' children may make suggestions. 

This is a good g^e for rainy days. It allows for discharge of energy with 
control mechanlsD (shifting to quiet noise)* 

Variation: 

Can also be done vlth mrTvenient (angry walkf happy walk, etc.) 



Nence: Kerry George • 
Address: RFD 2, Box 33 ■ ^ 

Bow. MH 03301 (603-224-8909) 

Game: 'Silent Simon*' 

Develops: Visual awareness 
Body awareness 

Cuoriinatlon - fine and gross motor skills 

A^e s : All 
Directions: 

Children stanc! In line or circle- Teacher or child does an action (with.->ut 
saylnp a w')rd I ) 

Example - sh'ikinp: ban's. Chllf^ren c py- Acti on is silently chnng*-!. 

Rx/^mpl« - tappinr, a foot. Children wntch /inl copy. A preat quiet 
trnnsltlon activity. 
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Naae: Kerry George 
Address: RFD 2. Box 33 
Bow. NH 03301 

Came: "Ist. 2nd , 3rd (etc.) * 

Develops: Spatial awareness 

Ability to follow directions 
^'Ordinal numbers'* 

Ages: 1st grade and older 

Directions: ^ 

Any ntffiber of children (frcna 3 -10 children) stand in a line. Teacher says 
•Vlll the first child go to the end of the line*" 'Vill the third child go 
to the head of the line.'* '^111 tJ^ fourth child go to the end of the line.^' 

* 

Their position is constantly changing sd they have to be aw/irc of wWther they are 
lst> 2nd» 5th, last, etc. 



Name:^ Jtt^n Pounds 
AddreBs: Hamilton School 

470 Daabury Rd. 

Wilton, CT 

Gome: "Cla.! T>day'* (Song) 

Develops: Positive feelings 
^ Singing ability 
. Togetherness 

Apes: Preschjl» K, 1 

Direct i ms: ^ 

Have the chlllrun slnp,: '*We're glad toAay , we're plni t^^ay f.r our 

We're gin'* t,>Jay. Th.ink you f^r niir . 

The children are asked one at a time %fhat they would like to slnp abjut. Tte 
whole group sings each child's choice. (Snjietlmea the teacher will genernllx*, 
EX: If the child uaa^a m frl«nd. we will sing "for our friends"). 
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Name: Lynne M. LaBianca Name: Debbie Mlncry 

Addreaar Coaounity College of Rhcxlc Island Address: Rainbow Ropers 

83 R^Uiop Hill Lane 
SouthlnQ:ton, CT. 
1-203-621-79A6 



Game: "Aalnnl Walk" 

Develops: Gross m^^t^^r coordination 

Discrimination of hcv animals o^e 
Reproduction of sounds 
Creative ^amatics 

Age: Preschool 

Directions: The teacher 

The teacher names an animal and then acts it out with the children fDjlowing. 
F *r example: An elephant - lean forward irith arms top:ehter. forming a trunk, 
- walking in lumbering manner* Children can take turns being tte leader* 

Variations: 

The very ypung can name an animal » but will need help in how to act it out* 
(Teacher can suggest: a frog hips - can you squat and hop like a frog?) 

Older children could act out an animal end have others quess what it is. 

Ask the children what sound the animnl makes. Have them move like the animal 
and make the s«->und« 

Name: Dawn Hayes 

Address: Fmily Day Care, Inc. 

276 Washinsrton St. 

Br okllne, MA 02U6 (617) 7M-07O3 

Game: "Three Blue Pipems" (Sonp,) 

Develops: Lanp.u^we 
Nimbler s 

Foil ?wtnR directions 
Ages: 2-6 
Directions: 

ft 

Hnvc 3 chil'iren sit in a line. Each ^ne Is ^ "hlu%* plp.enn. Th? rpst ot 
prcm? slns^s: ''B Mue pire^ns sitting on the wall. 3 blue plReons slttlnR on the 
wall.'' THEN "The firi>t flew away. Awww/* (1st child "flies away" t) n 
Icsign^te i "nest"). SinP, ^ blue pipeans". etc. D ntlnue with "tht? seon ! . 
thirl flew awfty, Awww"... 

Tj hnvf plpoons cme back, sinp: "The first flew bftck, yeahl" ^ blue 
pigeon sittlnR on the wall, etc." Continue until all plpeins have returneK 
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Name: ClxKly Opaluch 
Address: P. 0. B.^x 339 j 
KiriQstvn, RI 0288i 

Cane: "N/uae Gamc^' 

Develops: Reviews nancs of chlliren In the ?roup 
Rhyttmic skills 

Ages: All levels 

Directions: 

Vhile sitting in a circle all>:w each child in the gr^u? In turn to do sa©e kind 
of movement. The others will repeat the movement while saying the name chant: 

naac name , name name name 

d J . . 

long lone; short short stK>rt ' 

If the chiH is shy sb: ut dcing a movement » tl^ grotp can copy the way he is 
sitting^ his smile» etc. 

Variations: 

For older children, make the c^ane cigpul^tive . Can also be done standing 
for larger m^ements. ^ 



Name: Barb Collimore 
Advfress: Preeport Child Care Services 
Praeport, ME 04032 

Game: 'Vho is it?*' 

Devel-ips : Reco«J3ilti n c f pers'>iis 
Self-esteem 

Visuil and auditory discrimiaction 
lientlty ^ ^ 

Ages: All 
Directions: 

&i x3 for transit ion'^l perl ) Is. Describe child's clothiop» hairstyle, 
C 'l »rs» family meral^re, p/^rents* place >f W)rk, favnrlt** activity, &n4>rinl 
skill/talent, or anythlnp specifically connected to that child and his/her 
uniqueness as a honao being with value. 
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Name: Denlse George 
^ Address: West Ha^en Haad Start 
227 EljD St. 

West Hnven, Conn. 06516 (202) 932-5221 
Gao.^: "What would you do if. ...?" (Word game) 

Develops: Htlp children to thiak about people, places, objects, or events 
Helps teacher to get IxtfoiBatlon from children on how they 
are thii^ng and feelii^. 

Ages: All levels 

Directions: 

The teccher will ask: What would you do if you were (name) for the day? 
Also, this is good to include parents, friends, grandparents, Santa Claus, 
or any persan( fiction or tionfictlon) that is being talked about in class. 

Variations: 

What would you do if your electricity went out? (Use other utilities^. 
What %iould you do if you were a table, chair,. tree, flower, rain, snow, etc. 



Name: Cynthia Curtis 

Address: Little Rei Schoolhouse 

Amherst College 

Amherst, MA 01002 

Game: "Scund Story" 

Develops: Listening . skills 
Mtanory 

Kopr ♦ducti-n of a particular sound 
Participntion 

Ajtas: Presichii^l. but older ones enjoy the slllyntss of the story nn! can 
make variati ms. 

Directions: 

I have particular stories if anyone wants to writt to me, but you can mike up 
your c»wn. A god example is barn yar^ animals. C\oose children to be the 
iifferfe^nt s^unls bef re tellinR the st. ry (several :rin be one souni). Pr<jcttce 
th^ suunJs aheal (c ^ws - in->->. :!ucks - honk, hcmk, etc.). Then as y u tell the 
St ry, tht- chil! tankes the sound when yju get to the ^im/sl in thi.- st -ry. 
"Once up.n tlwri. an old la3y left the city to fin-i tJie quiet r^f the- c wintry. 
But it wis t.? quiet s>, she bn^^ht a c -«w (m^o— ). It wr.a such a 1 vely %n^v^^... 

Variations: 

» Can vnry t use with st rles tn fjave scary >r silly s^unis. 

k 

4 
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M^e: Fran Putnam 

Address: The Evergreen PrGScfK>ol 

43 New Haven Kd. 

Vergcnnes^ Vt. 05A91 

Game: '•Touch Blue*' 

Develops : Lis tealnc* skills 

Color discrimination 
Cooperation 

Ages: Any age 

Directions: 

This is a circle ^ac. The leader says 'Touch Blue" Everyone gets up and toiKrli^a 
soaething blv^. It can be on another child . in the room, etc. Continue vith 
"touch brovn» touch vocd» touch rough» toudh hair» etc." &d vith '*touch 
bott:ms on the fljcr," You can pick a child to be the leader. 

This game is l^^ts of fun and allovs children to move around » giggle t and 
feel successful! \ 



Name: Denise M. Butler 
Address: Children's Village 
55 Wheeler St, 

Coab^idge* HA 02138 (617) 492*1990 
Game: *'l Hear" 

Develops: Listening Skills /Auditory Discrimination 
Age(6): Preschvol and ab-^vc 
Direct iw^ns: 

Similar co Spy." I hear with my little ear» something that...." 
Ex. : Starts irith the same SDund 

Ends vith the same sound 

Rhymes vith the some sound 
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Name: Rayu 'r Renshw 

Address: Puss'n h.^ots Nursery Sch:»cl 

178 Saylcs Ave. 

Pavt.. RI 02860 

Gema: •Hatching Twines" 

Develops: Auditory diBcrlniinatl.')n 

Reproduction of sound patterns 
Small motor 

Directions: 

Teacher sings animal sounds cn different tOTes such as: hee-hw — 
cncka Joodle doj. Children fclloi/ matching toneay Repeat for accuracy if 
necessary* . ^ 

Variations: . * # 

« 

Sing their own names on different tones. Also, clapping different rhyttes 
vith names. 



Name: Carol Kelley C^sta 
Address: 60 College Ave. 

Arlington* MA > 

Game: •'Tlck-Tick-Tlck" 

Develops: Ayditory discrimination 

Ages: All level can be a4justed ' 
Direct l::ns: 

Chov^se one child to si\ in the citcle. Choose another child to go anyirtiere 
in the ro^ an^ say in lou3 vjice •*rick-Tick-Tick". The chili in the circle 
with hisAier eyes closed must point Wth a flnper %ihere the noise Is coming 
frjm. If s/he guesses right s/he can change places with tha other child 
and make the "Tick-Tick-Tick 



\ 
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Came-: 'Hichln^s" 

Devcltps: Grv^up cooperation ^ 
Individual Ideas 
Abiding suund to movement 

Ages: 4 and older 

DlrectlDns: ^ 

Can bJ don« in amcll groups. Have children act out a fanlliar household 
machine. Use body to be moving parts. Add the sound that the machine 
makes. The rest of class fruesses what it is. 

Variations: 

Let them make up whatever they wish (Ex: candy ball machine). 

Make machine child by child: Ist one i^es motion and adds a sound. 

2nd one hitches on with a different motion 
and "sound 

3x'd ofke etc. etc. imtil a huge machine develops 



Nam&r: Ellie Matthews 
AdJress: .Green Headows 
Hobksett, H.H. 



^ GaiBe: Association Gemt* 

^ Develoi^s: Creative thinking 

.^ ' Visual oirarenass . • 

Gross and f ii» motor skills j ^ 

Aaes:. 3 - up „ ' . 

Directions: 

• • • 

'^Divide the group in two. Pick a theme. (EjOnaplo: Beach). Tell each group 

the theme. First Froup acts out related movements: throwing frlsbees, 
\ pollfectlng shells, ' tanning, swlajninB. building sand castles, etc. A few 
or- the whole jrotip acts each tarrveOMant puf , vMl« the other group tries to 
guess what they ate^ doinp. 
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N/tot;: Hilary Sncll 

Address: Windham /Willlnantic 
Chi 15 Care Center 
Wlllimajitlc, CT. 06226 

Game: "Changing M tl .ns" 

Develops: Gross tnst-r skills 

Visual awareness skills 



4& 



Ap.cs: All 

« 

Directions: 

The clnss is in a circle (sitting jr standing). One child is chv^sen to 
be "it". 'It" leaves the room. A "leader" starts a motion whicf^^the other 
children follr^w. "It" returns to the circle. The ^fciaier" changes 
mti5ns (clapping, snapping, etc.) as often as s/he pleases. "It" has 3 
giiesses tj find who is the "lea Jar". 

After 3 guesses the "lea-Jer" becc«e^ the new "it". This game is played until 
all have had a chance to be "it" and the "leader". 



Gaaae: "One Finger" (song) 

f 

Develops: Fine atri g^oss ttot^r skills 
Seqtientlal nes^py 

Body atfareness ^ • 

Ages: All- the level of difficulty can be adjusted with the 'variations • 
Directions: 

(1) One finger* one tYnmb keep m:)ving 

(2) (Repeat) % 

(3) (Repeat) 

(4) And wo '11 all be happy ani gay* ^ 

One finger » one thignb» one hand keep movlnp ^ 

Repeat 

Repeat 

ani we'll all be happy ani gay 

m 

— twr» han%!8.> 

:)ne ajftn 

-tv.-) Arms 

. lep 

-tHO lers 

' ■ — ' — stand u?t sit down 

(*y.u can ©r^JC^^p your Aim tune I) 
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Hame: Liz Zaleski 
Address: Robi^rtsoQ ScIk>o1 
Cross St « 

Coventry. Ct , 062 36 
Came: "A'* my' n^tnc is 
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(203) 7ii2-7341 



Develops: Sequential memory 
Alphabetical order 

Age: Grade 2 

Directions : 

The teacher begins: A mf name is Alice > Hy husband 'slnarne is Alan . 
We live In Albany » nnd ve sell Apples . B etc. Go aroimd the circle with each 
child using the next letter of the alphabet and same fclnnat. ^ 

Variations: 

Can be used on the playground with ball bouncing, puttln\leg over ball at 
the^ given word. 

Clap or sxiGip fingei^s for the given H#ord. 



tAmne: Canncn Angfl^ro 
'Mdress: 22 Avalon Rd. 

West^fd. CI 06119 

Game: "C^^sslp" 

Develops:, Auditory dlbcrlfflin.itlon 
/ Reprcxiuctlan (^f sound • ^ 

Mem-^ry 

A^es: All levels. Difficulty can be a:1justed. 

V 

^Directl -^ns: ^ * 

^ Fur young childt*4b : Make a circle. Pick a leader. The leader will whisper a 
%R.rJ to the child next to him. This child will whisper what he heard to the 
chir! next to him. Whisper only one time. This ^es on all around tl^ circle 
till ity cnmes back to tin? lea'^ler. Repeat It out loud. Allow other children to 
be lea/t.^rs. 



Vari/irl">ns: 




Idren: Follow the same pat tern » but Instead of a wr>r^l make it 



^ Ad ! a W/rJ t.> vUat y iu heard. 
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AMrt-'ss: Step ty Stt>i' Presch 1 
505 W. a^mllton Ave, 

LlnwK^d, NJ 08221 y 

Game: (Hinging f^omc) *'10 Gr»2en B>ttle8 Honplng on the Wall" 

Devel>ps: Numerical order (rev^jrs*:) ^ 
Subtraction fikllld 
Auiitory iBeo\>nr 
Seqxiencing 

Ages: KinderpBrten and older 

Directions: 

10 children are ch^j^sen to stand against a vail* Th^ group sits in front 
to help sing* 

0 ^ 

Sf^ng: 10 preen hot ties hanging on the wall. 

10 green b^>ttles hanglnp on the wall. ^ 

If 1 green bottle should accidentally fall, 

The^^'d be 9 green bottles hanging on the wall (etc.) 

Vari*!tions : 

The children hold up 10 fingers and decrease them along with the **10 bottles". 

19 fat sausages slzsllnp in the pan* 

10 fat sausages sizzlinr In the pan. 

and if one went **pop'* an^ . the ofher went "SSS"t 

There be 8^ fat sausdc:;e8 sl^zlinp in the pan* 

Ap'«-»H : Al I 
D^rf I ! ru. 

Thfc chiHrun f U w w r n ven>. :i* s "I r.il mn\e f hinges fr^ my hca ! 

f , ruy TTu .hll'ic-.. I e ilfir...i h ;jartf5. (Ex/imple: ''fr m my 'fluff.v 
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Address: Beth Sh 1 n Nursery Sch ^ 1 
Fran. Mass. . 01701 



NflOic; iL^bS Gror.in 
AJJress: FjxbOx ^ MA 



Game: 'Vh Is Mlsslne?*' 

Develops; Mem.^ry 

Attentl.->n and sequencinr, skills (rememb«2rlng the order of 

the children) 
Gettinp to know each other 



Arc ; 3 an^ u;) 
Directions: 

The teact^r chooses yne gtieseer who goes out of the room for a mcMent* 

An ther child Is ch3s;2\i to t^lde out of sipht In the ro.xn* The original child 

Is calle! back in nni is asked "Vho Is missing?" If s/he ccn't guess, small cluesv^- 

can be given by the children in the circle. EXt - It's a boy. He has brown 

hair, etc." Thti child who Is hldlnp is the next guesser and a new hlder is 

chosen. 

Variations: ^ 
y Have m >re than one child hide or u^e objects and play what^s missing. 



Name: Martha Jjhns.a 
Address: 17 Arlinpt >n St, 

Evevett , MA-^ 02149 



Game: *Vhat cnn y :>u with ? 



It 



hevvl j^s : Mton jry 



Direct 1 iTia z 



The teacher asks each chill what can be d )ne with a particular object. 
EX.: Whnt can bo d mt- with m nwB;inj>et ? Child replies - tear it » cut It. 
paint lt.» r .11 It , etc. 
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» Nnme: Barbara Bib* 

A^ldriss: Trinity Learr.inp Ccntor 
333 Lirx 'In Strk-eL 
Sac » Kninc :4D72 

Game: *^cre Is a B^x'* (finrer play) 

D^Vfcl.ps: Fine mot *r skills 
Imaglnatlcn^ 

Auc!iU/ry discrimination 
Reproduction of souud 

A^es: All levels 

DirecLi».ns: 

Here is a tix- (h^H up hand) 
Put on the lid, (with other hand) 
I w-^rtJer whatever inside is hid? 

Why it^s a (name s<»ethlng that makes a sound) 

Withr»ut any doubt*. 

Open the lid and let him come out. 

(Chlliren make the sound of whatever is naned) 



Variations: 

Let each child name an animal and have the others make the Sv>und< 



Name: P^^t Mucci 

Address: 343 Hemlnway St. 

Marl!y*r>, Mass. D1752 

Game: "P;iss S.::iicthin3*' 

Develops: Creativity 
Lan'ua;?c 
Bapathy 



Agi^: Al 
Dl rt'ct 1 »n! 

aiiPrJn nrc se^to5 In n circle. Tenchi-r pretenis t > \^ h^>HlnR ff imethlnp 
\ in h^r hnnls. She peeks in t » see whit it Is. 1 have a la:1ybug in my haul, 
tut it a maple ^ne and when I pass it to (chi ld*s name) It will chanf^e int i 
whAt t.'v4r h*^^ w^nts It to \^ . Then he can pass s^rac^thlnp on to the next child- 



Var t«t i ris;', 



01 kr ch^l!r^n: Use all i nlmnls . Chlliren must h.>ld them carefully ftn 1 

\x ;>,'rly,. 
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Natt'^; Michelle TruJcau 
Address: Todiler Program 

Pliur Acres Country Diy Sch<K:l 

60 Prosp^'Ct St . 

Friinklln, Mi. 

Gamc^ Finger ?lay: "Mr. aro%m aiu! Mr, Green*' 



Develops: Sequential oemnry 

Memory, through a variety of ni>dalltles: vlsuil, auditory an! 
kinesthetic 

CiorJlnatlon and control of snail hand and finger muscles 
A^es: 3 and over 
Directions; 

(Ik)ld hanJs cl:>se» 
thumbs tockei 
inside) 



2i>2 



(Finger movements any 
be improvlsel 
appropriate t ^ stjry 
actions.) 



One day Mr. Brown came out of his h^use. 
He vent up the mountain an) down the 
mountain. He knocked on Mr. Greenes door. 
But no one was hc^. So he i#ent back up the 
mountain an:! down the other side. He openei 
his ioor/ went in and closed his d^j^r. 

(Repeat with Mr. Green) 

Tl^ next day they bi^th came out of their 
houses went up the mountain and met. Th^y.,, 
(add what you like). Then said, ''goJhl|jre'\ 
They i^nt down the mountain, into th^r>^ 
houses apd went to bel. 
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N/OTt : R >bln Walker 

A J tress: Chil;! Care Center Inc. 
U S). WiUlOTiS 
IJurlln^^t »n, VT 05401 



Gami 



Perinut Butter (S )np;) 



Devel ops: Rt'pr »duct ion of sound patterns 
Gr mp aw^r^ness 
lyody rene ss 
Audit ^ry discrimination 

Ape s : All 

Dl rect I : 

•*Pt>anut Uutter" (sunr t » "Al uetta") 

Peanuf Sutter, wt like peanut butter. Peanut Lutter, that's tht> stuff f r us; 
(Chi Id* 8 name) , d^.y>u like* peanut butter on your (b >dy pnrt ) ? EX.. Pt^tor, 
d'l y ju H\u: peanut butter on yL>ur knees?) (Child re^p >n ift nn ! t au h.idy p';rt) 
1 1' n t Ilk*' ;»%.^aaur butter on my krie^a ! 

- ) 
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Naac Jean Potter 

A.Mress: Arlinet )ft Hclphts Nursery Sch^^l 

Arlln^'t n, K\ 02174 bU-b^-i-bbl I 

Gamw : '"Little White Daisies" 

Devel ps: Audit.">ry discriain^tirn 
Self r.w:!r^ncss 
Cr^es m t )r skills 

Ag£s : All 

Direct i'^ns: Children make circle on floor and sing: 

'{Silly is ch>son t> sit in mlJilo) 

Sal ly is her first n^e* h^r first name^ l^r first naae» 
Sally is her first nnme, asfong' the little white daisies* 
(Sally thinks of m >vet^nt to do such as junpinp up and down) 
This is what she likesis to do» likes to dOt likes to do 
This is what she likesrdo do. among the little white daisies 



Game: "The Li Hiait" 

Develops: Sequence 

Mem ry / 

Llstenlnf^ skills 

coordination 

Ages: All 
Directions: 

tf 

'Vt:'rtj R^lnp pxi a lijn himt . your boots on* Get y ^ur hat .^n. Are yc^u 

ren''.y? Let's pjl" (Slnp knees sound of f>'>t8tepB)- Bave the chlHren 
repc'it y^ur w^^r^s an^. motions. *^h n<i! I see n river - a %rlie river can*t 
g> iver it, can't r;o under it, can*t go around it - so we've got to, go right 
thr )up;h It . t (swlmmlnj- m^ti'^n)^ Phewl we m^e iti" Walk again (slap knees) 
"I see a tall tree" - (climb up) » I see a »t*idy swamp" * (slap hands), • 
"1 see tall i^.rass" - (rub hands). see a skinny bridge" - (hit clK?st). 

At en! - — "I set's 2 ^tyes^ 2 bl& sr^rey viyes — I think It's a liml" 
(run h^rk thr.u^rh all nf jungle with a^pr >; riat»* hand m :t i )ns) . 
Dnoe t in'! - "PhowJ We made it.* Oh lo k, it wis only a pussy cat. We were 
f n ^thlnc^!*' 

• if)- 
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l» 



kiif ^hHrii Stiik'C 4 

June 29, 198 3 



Dear . 

Thank you for agreeing to present a session to the Berks County Intennediate Unit 
Conirounity ChiW Care program staff in order to increase their in-service educational 
training. As you know, due to funding cutbacks, these child care providers have not 
received formal in^ervice training in over two years. Your willix^ness to provide 
a workshop session for these educators is greatly appreciated. 

To assist you yith your planning, I am enclosing a list of priority in-se^^ice 
topics suggested by the Berks County Intermediate Unit Comsunity Child Care admin- 
istrators and staff, 
% 

It is most convenient for the staff to meet at the Berks County Iptennediat;,e Unit 
Center which is housed at 2900 St. Lawence Ave., Antietam Valley Shopping Center, 
Reading, PA on Monday from l:30--3:30. If it is %rorkable within your schedule, .<^uld 

you be agreeable to presenting your workshop session _^ 

on ? If this arrangement is not possible for you, pl^se indicate 

this on the information form and a new schedule will^be cooperatively discussed* 



A maximum number of participants at each session, including 15 Head Start tochers, 
be approximately 30. These child care provide: 
schoolers, and/or after school-aged {K-3) childten. 



will be tiporoximately 30. These child care providers may work with toddlers, pre- 



I will make the room arrangeslents for you through the I.U. office. If you need 
to have special materials reproduced will ♦you allow me one month advance preparation 
time and I will be happy to handle this for you. Please list any additional materials/ 
equipment on the information form. ^ 

If 1 can assist you in any way, pleas^ contact me during July and August at: 



R. ^2, Lake Dunmore 
Brandon, Vermont 05733 



(802-247-6753) 

m 

fnirifKi thp sf^KKl yeir my telephr>ne numt>er is: 681-42RI. 

Thp litaff ^nd administrators are most Waited about receiving in-service training 
again ^fter such a long time without it* The beginning educational traxnifiq session 
for many of the Bjprks County Intermediate Unit Cc«raiiunity Child Care staff will take 
pltj'je Juring the Bvd Balloon Confererxce of wl-iich yr^u al .o have agreoi to ho an impor-- 
tant part. -The iiltiuuite q^y^V of this in-service trainintj prfxjram is the flpvel ^'pment 
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of an educMti(»nal network. It will be impossible for each teac^ler to atte^^-ivi every 
wrkshop sessiion. It is therefore expected that the staff, who will rotate ttieir 
attendance according to their interests and needs, will return to tiieir centers where 
they will share ideas and resources from the sessions. Thank you for your professional 
role m this project. 

Sincerely , 



Susan A. Miller 

Associate Prof, of Elem, Ed. 



SAM:qk 
Enclosures 



ERJC , 
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CONSULTANT'S INFORMATION FORM 



•Pleasfc use the self addressed Btainpcjd envelope tc return this form by 
July 10, 19B3J 



NAME: 



TITLE: 



BUSINESS ADDRESS: 



TELEPHC»IE: 



HC^tE ADDRESS: 



HOME TELEPHONE: 



WORKSHOP DATE: Acceptable 
Suqgestions: / 



Nc/t Acceptable 



WORKSHOP TITLE: 



WORKSHOI' DESCklPTICHJ: (A sentence or t*fo to' send to workshop participants 
in a publicity flyer.) 



Materials or Equipment Neec^: (fables, slidt prtjectc^r, etc.) 



K.itt!rial5 to be reproduced: 



Yes 



COMMENTS: 
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niy/.GE^TElJ IN-SEn?VICE TOPICS {AI»4INISTRATI0N) 



3 



1. Rood Arranqenents ^ ^.^^^^^^ 

^ . 'eZ 1 « Related to Center Noise 

2» Luamlnc Styles 

3. Mxiltiagc Levels in the Classroom 

4. Staff Relationships 

5. Staff Sxqpervision 

6. Child Develofxnent L€3vel8 

7. Positive Language Development 

8. Creative Discipline 

^9. Curriculum Dev^loptnent for Individtial Needs 

10. Prereading Materials 

11. How to Develop a Varied Curriculum 

12. •^A Bigger Bag of Tricks" 

13. Hc^ to Organize a Curriculi&n 

14. How to Provide More Gross Motor Activities in a Small City Space 

15. Noncoinpctitivo Games ^ 



SUGGESTEX) IN-SERVICE TOPICS (STAFF) 

1. Rude Parents 

2. Location Staff Relations 

3. Suxraner Activities 

4. Nap Time Difficulties 

5. Conaminity Resources 

6. Ethnic Experiences for the Young C^ild and Teachers 

7. Pr'-blem Children 

8. Child Safety in Center 

9. Parent Expectations y 
10. Feelings -iix.>ut Single Parent Families ^ 
n. Substitutes and Pre f essicinal Bcih^wior 0 

12. Parent Inv .tvement 

13. Holiday Art W »rk 

14. Musicril Interest Center 

15. Physical Education, Gymnnstics 

16. Top.ching Reading 

17. Activities fur Advanced Children 

18. ^cmputer Activities 

19. LArge- up Pr. jects and Activities 

20. Team CrJimiur icitims. -v^^^ \ , 

21. Pr' blens f n Multi-^.^qe Center 

Ucvel pinu an A|jpicciatic'n for Their L>^mmunity 

23, W rksh ps 
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SUBJECT: Conference In-Service Teacher Exhibits 

TO: Karen Rightmire, Lynn ScJiaeffor^ and Rasiona Txirpin 

FROM: Susan A* Miller 

Red Balloon Conference Coordinator 

Date: July 22, 1983 



I am enclosing a cc^y of the letter sent to all BCIU Oiild Care 
Center head teachers. I would appreciate it if you vould atso try to ^ 
generate some enthusiaan for staff participation in the ccmference 
exhibits. Plc^ase explain to them ^ain that the ccmference activities 
will be the beginning of their in-service education for the year. Ifiank 
you for your assistance. 

Please contact me if you need additional information at: 



R. 2, Lake DuniBore 
Cottage #41 
Brandon, VT 05733 
<802) 247-6753 



/ 
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July 25, 1983 



Dear 



I am sending this publicity flyer for the Red Balloon VIII Early 
Childhood Conference to be held at fuitztown University cai (^tchex 15 for 
you to share with your center staff. I am also enclosing some in-service 
teacher exhibit forms for you to use with your center staff if you or your 
center should decide (and the conference committee sincerely ilopes you villi; 
to present a display « Karen Rightaiire, Lynn Schaeffer, Ramona Turpin, or 
members of your Education Committee should be talking with you about the 
possibility of exhibit ideas. 

I understand that because of federal cutbacks to your Title XX program, 
your staff has not received in-service educaticw in over two years. In 
exchange for presenting a difiqplay at the Red Balloon Conference I would like 
to offer you a $14.00 free registration so that ycu may come and enjoy the 
speakers, workshqp9 and other exhibits in order to gain new ideas for yo\ir 
program. The BCIO has agreed tb pay the $6lOQ luncheon fee for yaa if you 
participate in the in--service teacher exhibit at the conference. 

Please do consider attending the conference — it will be fun, ycu will 
meet many early childhood educators just like ycHirself , and you will gain 
and share lots of information and resotirces relate<?'to your^dfork. Send 
the exhibit* fcrras to me in the enclosed self -addressed, stas^d envelqpe. 
If you have questions, contact the Red Balloon Conference secretary, Mrs. 
Gladys Kline, at 683-4258. She will be glad to heljj you. 



Sincerely, 




Susan A. Miller 
Conference Crx^)rdinatf>r 



SAM:';k 
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RED BAIXOON CONFERENCE. 
KLTZTOWN UNIVERISTY OF PEtmS'ilJJKaiA 
KUTZTOWM, PA 19b30 
^ ' *Jay 2, 1983 



Service Teacher *s Eijchibit Information 



Title: 



Center Address:* 



Center Telephone "TJumber: 



Program: (Head Start, Family Day Care, etc.) 
Hone Address: 



Ho!rc Telephone Number: 

Topic of Exhibit: (Ex .-''Alphabet Puppets'*) 



One Sentence De5cripti<^ of Exhibit: (Include age levels if appropriate) 



Equipment Needed: (E>: .-Tcible, extension cord, etc.) 




Vt^orkshop Facility tcr 



N*vmc: 
Title 



Yes, I would like- to intrcxJuce a %#orkshop consultant.' 



Center Address: 



Ctnttr Telephone Number; 



Prrxjr^n: {Head Start, F^.ily D-jy Q-^te , etc.) 

ff'jin*.. MfMn.Bs: 

H' me Tt 1 C'phc^ric Nun4)e>r : 

Topicb I im inttrt/ste'd in: (Ex. -Art, Music, Discipline, etc.) 
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Reoching Out to Children 
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Workshop Topics: 

* -'Tell Your Story! 46w to Write^or Publicotior^" 

* "Arts ond Croftsifor Toddlers" 

* "Leorr^ir^g ThingsVGonnes thot Mj^ke Learning Fun" 
"A Long Term L6ok ot 




Y Sessions <5Jv£loy — Receding — Mj?fth -/ Compters — Gifted — 
) Ass( 

* C^wmer 

Ideo Exchonge 
Leorning Centers 
Author Autogroph Sessions 
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Main Speakers ' 

• I 

Keynote 

Dr. Anthony Compolo 
..Choirajteon, Sociology 
Depo^ient- Eastern 
College^ 

Topic: "Disappearing 
Childhood In 
Todoy's World" 

Luncheon" 

j|>r. Louise Dotes Ames 
Co-Director Gesell Child 
■ Development Institute 

Topic: ' Preventing 

School Failure ' 



Watch for Registrotion 
Information m September 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



er|c 2' 11 





The ^ 

RBD'Dolloon^ 

vm 



A Conference for 
Pre- School qnd 
Elemeotory Educotipn 
ot 

Kutrtown University 

V 

Soturdoy 

October ^5th. 1983 



SponsoM^^ci by 
^ J hp pepoftmpni of Fduconon 

' ' i ' and fho 

bttjc^ont A f. Y C 2iiU 
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SUBJECT: Red Balloon Exhibits 

TO I In-Service ^a^ier Esdilbitors 

FROM: Ann Mary CiBiino and Clinton Burket 



Thank you ever so muc^ for agreeing to i^are your exhibit at 
the conference.^ 

Set ^ time for your exhibit will be betw€2en 7:00 and 8:00 A.M« 
at Beekey Building 223-224 oh October 15, 1983. Ttie Exhibit Area 
will be operf to th^ conferees to broirae at 8:0O A.M. 



Wa hope you will atteod .the ccmference sessions. The fee of $14.00 
is waived as our way of saying thank ywi. The luncheon fee will 
be $6.00. If you have not dcmc so, please return your registration . 
ttbrm and- a check for $6^00 if you plan to have lunth with us. 

Thank you, again. We look forward to seeing you on Octc^r 15. 



September 15, 1983 
AMC\gK ' 



kill !;tmrii Sfaitt'C <rfk^> 




SVBJECT: 
Tp: 



Conference F.ees 

Berks County I*U. Head Start Staff Exhibitors 
for the Red Balloon Conference 



FROM: Susan A. Miller 5^ 

Coordinator 

DAT£: S^tomber 16, 1983 



Thank you again for volunteering to share your materia s at the 
conference I Please write on yotwr registration form • EXHIBITOR. 
Note that your $6.00 lunaieon fee will be paid by the BCIU. 

Pick up your registration folder on Octol*r 15 at the table for 
exhibitors, consultants, etc. -Please sign- in on the special* sheet 
for BCIU staff members. S 



SAM:gk 



RED BALLOON VMi Confer»nc« R«gtstratipo - 1983 

Name ^. . 

Home Addfesb . j*^^.- 

City State 7«p 

Home Phofu* . • 

Position ' . - ^ \, - 

Address ... ... 

City State Z»p . . 

Business P^one ... 

Fee - Total Conference - $20 00 
Amc>unt trKlosed S 

Ma^'^ chec ks pHycJble to Kutztown University- 



CHOICE OF WORKSHOPS 275 



List the A^orkshop number ptven m the program 
* Please indicate alternate cho»cf*s 



First Sec ond Tfiird FoL*M^ 



fifth 



Sixth 



Every attempt will be made if at ail possible, to honor 
your choices**if received by October 1 Workshop choices 
will be/dssigned by the date your registration 15 received 
No confirmation of registration 
Registration deadline October 7 

Mail to Red Balloon V/lll Conference 

Beekey Building, Room 252 

Kutztown University 
. Kutztown. PA 19530 

(215) 683 4258 



RED BALLOON Vtii/ Conf^rencVf^gistration - 1983 

Home Add^efis ... ! 

City State Zip , 

Home ^one 



CHOICE OF WORKSHOPS 



List the workshop number given in the program 
'Please indicate alternate choices 

First 'Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 



Position 

A^ddress 

City State Zip . 

Business Phone 



Fee - Total Conference - $20 00 

Amount Enclosed $ 

Make chec>s payable to Kutztown University 



9 



Every attempt wifi be made, if at all possible, to honor 
your choices if received by October 1 Workshop choices 
will be assigned by the dat^ your registration ts received 
No confirmation of regtstfation. 
Registration deadline— October 7; 



Mali to: Red Balloon Vtli Conference 
Beekey Building, Room 252 
Kutztown University 
Kutztown. PA Tff530 
(2151 683 4258 



o 

LU 
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RED BALLOON VIII 
Name 

Home Address 
Cfty Sta^e Z»p 
Home Phone 



Conference Registration — 1983 



CHOICE OF WORKSHOPS 



• List the workshop number given in the program. 
'Please indicate alternate choices. 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth Si;<th 



Position 

Add'esii 



City State Zip 



Bus "^ess Phone 



Fee • TotaJ Co«^*e'erice $20 00 
AriKiu^ I tf.cUiSed % ........ 

jj^p^Qkt Lhecks payable to Kutztown University 



Every attempt will be made, if at all possible, to honor 
your cho»ces if received by Octobef 1 Workshop choices 
will be assigned by the date your registration is received 
No confirmation of registration 
Registration deadline October 7 

Mail to Red Balloon VIM Conference 

Beekey Building Room 252 

Kutztown University 

Kutztown. PA 19530 
2\)\\ (215) 683 4258 
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and Planning Questionnaires 

September ?7, 198.1 

To an BCIU Child Care Staff - 

If you have not already done so - please return your In-service workshop 
qijcstloniiafi-cs TODAY to - . 



Susan Miller 
Early Learning Center 
Kutztown University 
Kutztown, PA 19530 



If you can not find your questionnaire materials, please contact me 
at 683-4?m hcLi^on 9 ? nr at fR^ 7459 aftur 3:00. I'll be happy to send 
yt»u another copy. * 

> 

The Workshops will be - 

"Learning Styles" (November 7) 

"Preventing Problems If Possible" (Decei»tf)er \) 

) "Effective Discipline" (January 23) / 
/ \ 
"Literature and Children" (February 6) ^ 

"The Sound of Music/Early Years" (March 6)** 

"MicrDcofnpijtGrs and Young Children" (April 2) 

"Games - YES.' Equipnjcnt - NO!" (April 16) 

"Sumner Arts and Crafts" (May 7) 

** N{?w date - a Tuesday! 



Dnn' t forget - 



The Red \ 

'Walloon . \ 
. Cpn-fe^ence 

When you return your questionnaires, I will send you 30 more gane 
iHnn*; 1 iKo t?»o fnllciwinq for you to US3 with your children at your center: 



Gamo: "Silent Simon* " ' « - 

Develops: Visual awareness 
Body awareness 
|Coordination - fine and gross nrtnr skills 

Ages: All ^^ 

Directions: The children stand in a line or a circle. (This my 
also be played with an individual child). The teacher or the child 
who is the "leader" does an action (without sayinp.a word I ) Example 
Shakes both hands. Children copy. Action is silently changed to 
foot tapping. This is a great quiet transition activity. 



Thanks in adv^incel Hope to sg5 you at the Red Balloon and many of 

/ 



the in-service worksho'^s.' ! 



\ 

Susan A. Miner 



> 2U- 
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IN'SfRVICE WORKSHOP!! 

for 

CoivvmuAiiy Child CoiiCe. Vv^r-ICcrs 



CD 



>- 



Locof/e-; 6CIU Aclm«Wslftj1;oABu;liiAq 




I t 

I 



Ovid Cere W: 
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0^ 



Consc; ffv.nTi, '"■'■M.-roi yiberc Gc 



' Be 



••/err /ynC ^ ■ 



Dove ^ \ Mondoy) D^^c ernbe 



^ 



-,r, - A 



/ - t 
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FILMED FROM 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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are 



VorkshoD^J 



-4 -r. , r ^ 



r>pic- E:4Tec+iveLVGcipline " 

it;:. "'echniquc'S benef.c.al "Fo »ncreosiV>c 
n-t-^ci venes^ of cLsc/pljr.fL \rj]\\ be e/plom^ 
ar.d prachced . The fece.:,wil) ha on commumc^hi 

useful in helpioq chjldrer, +odiA/e.lop seif-cbnir-olV 

Fonp I )^ TherapiWf r^y'Hsberg /Associc|f es) 



Locaf 



'^iO S B e, 1.0. Adminif-^ra-hon BuildinQ-A 
l+sneron-f- TeocheT's Roorn 



Time, 2 1:50 3'.5o p m. 



BEST COPY 



'AVAILABLE 



ERIC 
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cm 
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Assisic^v.A prorc'-.-3r ^r/y^-'^ 





<. s'rs<[o»'. will be held or. a /jei>M/ 



Microfilmed From 
Best Available Copy 
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CHILD CARE PROGRAM WORKSHOP 



CONSULTANT SANDRA FISHER 

-ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

/TOPIC MICROCOMPUTERS- INTRODUCTIOH AND APPL I CATION *WITH YOUNC ^CHILDREN" 

DATE APR I L 2 , 1 984 , 

TIME2-4PM . 

LOCATION EARLY LEARNING CENTER . • 

RICKENBACH RESEARCH AND LEARNING CENTER 
KUT2T0WN UNIVERSITY , 

ANY QUESTIONS CONTACT SUSAN A MILLER «a3-428l OR «83-745» 



ERIC 
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BEST COPY AVfif 



O©©@li:O05^S l:■^:iv>e^o..^^. Teacher's i^oov.^^ _ 




ERJC 



303 






I. 



I 




for^.^r art J^sr ,^ 



' ifefSife S. " Sur-vTAer Arts O.^.'i Crc:Vt< 



/^a-/ 1, US'/ 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Appendix X: Consultants' Evaluation Form 



Kutztown University 



SUBJEtW: 

FROM: 
DATE: 



Workshop Evaluation 

^ Workshop Consultant 
Susan A* Miller, Workshop Coordina|pr ST^^ 



I am enclosing the evaluations from your %iorkshop session with the BCIU 
Title XX Child tare providers. I am also inclxiding a copy of the evaluation 
questions used by the ^taff to assist you in interpreting thfcir responses. 



'RianK you again for your presentation! 



9 
10 



11 



12 



13 



14 



15 



16 



17 
IB 

Ccarments ; 



Yes 



NO 



Total 



t 



ERIC 



Total '# of staff attending session 
Total # of staff respondents 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



% of the staff respondents indicated for at least 3/5 items (#9-13) 



that they received ideas frc«n the consultant that they could utilize in their 
centers . 

% of the staff respondents indicated for at least 3/5 items (#14-18) that 



they were involved in netiirorking. 



30;: 
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mxs cown DrrBMEDun miT oomiuritt cxild cau mocram 

**C«n£t -TESt Bqulpntnt -ROi" 

Sharing Scstloo 

April U, I9S4 

SuMn A. Miller, Preset) t«r 
Kutftovn Dnlvef^aity 
Kutitoiro, PA i9.530 ^ 



Vamei Eileen Teeter 
Center: Hope Center 

Gexae': '*Who*i under the Eleaket? 



II 



The Caiae Develops: aeoory 

observeticm 

eudlcory discriidLneticm 

Age(i): A up. 

Dlrectlone: (^e child is Co t^. another part of the roon and turn 
away fron the grmip. Teacher aelecta a child and pu^s 
hlQ in center of circle under a blanket. Then child that 
AS it returns to groi^ and asks questions to find out 
identity of child under blanket. 



Vane: Louise Keia 
Center: St. Joseph's ECEC 

Gaae: "Where is (child** noerT* 

Develops: listening skills * 
suditory dificmlnation 
self-concept (awareness of nane) 



Ages: All- I especially use this with our infantt4||eB 3 »08. to 1 yr.) 

Directions: Teacher alngs (to tune of •^Thuabkin* ) •'Where is Andy? 

Where is Andy? Bere he is. Here he is. (point to child) 
Bow arc you today Andy? Very well I thank you. Have 
a good ^ay"l ^ 

Var let ions: Can be done vrlth a blanket over child's head. Child 
reaoves blanket when he wants to ! 

Works well when there are 3 children crying and only 2 staff people! 



BEST copy mimu 



ERIC 



Ham: tmy Murray « 

Center: Faullnc Jackson Toddler 

« 

Ceae: Cooperatlve'Mualcal Chaira 

Dcvelopa: Auditory akilla 
Stuiring 

Directlona: Proceed with ■uaical chaira tht uaual vay. When a 

cMld does not find a chair abe/he auat alt on aone^ 
one* a lap. The game cootlnuea until all children are 
aharing one chair by alt ting (or leaning) on each 
other 'a lap. 



Name: Francea Carter 
Center: Eleanor Springer 

Case: Came of colore 

Developa: Color identification 
Vlaual avareneas 

DlrcctloAa: .Cut different colore of paper into amell drclea. 

Have the children fora a circle. Take a colored 
circle and pin it on a child. Turn the child around. 
Let another child guesa what color la on the child 'a 
back. The child with the circle turns around and 
around . ^ 




Kane: Shirley Guldln 
Center: Brandywine 

* * . 

Case: '*I FouxmI a Peanut** 

Develops: Viaual awareoesa 

Auditory dlscrinination 

.Directlona: The leader hides aonethlng (a Peanut). The children 
» should be instructed to use their eyes only and not 
touch the hidden object. Vhlle "It" looka for the 
hidden object, the leader beglna singing •*I fMmd a 
peanut." When "it" cooes near the peanut the group 
eln^s louder. When "it" aees the peanut she/he responds 
*rlth the sofeg. Let the children take turns putting 
things around the room. 



\ 

:m7 



Nne: Charlcne Wilcox 

Cancer: Lois Brace 290 

Qmm: Pollov the Leader (verietlOD) 

Develops: visual awareoeaa 
•otor akillla 

Directions: Children alt in circle. Teacher aakes a aotion (make a 

fiat or whatever) . IPirst child does this and adds another < 
•otion (ataaps foot). Second child doea firat tvo Botiona 
and adds another. Continue around the circle. 



Naae: Katl^leen Barp 
Center: Jackaon Centerl 

Game: Can you find it? * 

t 

Develops: Viaual perception, 
ages: All 

Directions: Sit children in a circle. Show than a ahape- cut from 

paper. Explain that this is the shape they will be look- 
ing for. then take one child away froa the circle. Tape 
the shape to one of the children seated in the circle. 
Thai bring the child back to th* circle and see if he can . 
find ^he hidden ahape. 



Name: Kathleen Jatoba 
Center: Wilson Bead Start 

Ga^ie: "Jack- in- the- Box** 

Develop: Llatening skills 

Directions: The leader aays "Jack in the box." (The chlMren atoop 
down). The leader aays "Jack out of the box." (The 
children stand up). The leader repeata, soaetlaes say- 
ing in or out twice in a row. 



ERIC 



■aJ] copy available 

.'fly 



I 

'■: **Loiid and loft*' 

291 

Otvalops: Auditory discrlBination 

Awarcoeas of raUtlonablps 

Dlrcctlfna: Oilldren tit in circle. Hide eKall itea eoaefiherc^ 

io the circle (could be pieced on one of the children). 
One child bides eyee. Cleee eaye**re«dy'* when iccn 
i* bidden. '*It*' eaters circle. Children dap 
hands. As ''it"- cases closer to the hidden itea, 
elsps get louder. As '*it'* aoves ovsy froe itea. 
claps becooe softer. When "it** finds Itra, claps 
' atop and aoaeone elae takes a turn. \ 



Naae: Sue Guldio 

Center: Brandyvioe Grade 1 

Gftae: **Ut*» Draw" 

Develops: visual everenesst fine aotor eUlU 

Directions: On a chalkboard or tablet* allov a child to begiti 
draving pArt of a picture. (Kaybe a line or tiio)e 
Let the children in the group gueas %ihat the drawing 
ise Contlntw to mdd parte of the dravlog vhile the 
group guesses. Keep going until the picture is 
complete or the group guesses %rtuit the plctura is. 



Naae: Cheryl Coluabo 

Center: St* Hark*s Toddler Center 

Ca&e: Identification of objects In the rooa. 

Develops: Listening 

Identification skills 

Directions: The teacher aska such questions aa: 

Uhere is Laurie's desk? 

Where is the door? 

Where are the cots stacked? 
Give each child the opportunity to leave his/her 
apot in the iircle to point out the object in the 
room* 

Variation: Can be used %rlth body parts. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



ERIC 
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mmt: Ann 9aiUk * 

Center: first Prebytcrlan I Toddler C«at*r 

Omat'. "Going on e Bear Hunt*' 

Develops: Motor pkllls 
Meaory 

Visuel end Auditory •kills 

Directions: The teacher and the chlldrelk should tit In a circle. 

The children vlll join in with the teacher aa ahe 
tells the story (clapping hands and knees, cll]d>lng 
a tree, going over the hill, going through the vatex). 
The children use lots of hand motions. 



r 
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"Idee E:\chanff" 



Red Balloon VIII Conference 
Kutztown University 
Kutztown, PA 19530 

' October 15, 1985 



Grace M. Andre 

43 Kearthstouc I^ivc 

>Reading, PA 19606 

preschool tcaclier - Wyorai pr-i^ig Institute of Pine Arts 
5 yr. olds ' 

»»Gct Acquainted Book" . 



1 . One pa^e for each child in 
clar?. Fill in blanks by 

-aFicint;,. r>'i1dren (done an a 
proup. one page a day) 

2. Put book together,' 

3. Each child has opportiznlty \ 
to take bQ.ok home, - Then j 
keep book in room, - At end 
of the year, each child 
takes his/her page home. 



NAME 



HAIR 



EYES 



PICTURE 
OF 
CHILD 




FAVORITE COLOR 



FAVORITE FOOD 



I AM HAPPY WHEN 



IN SCHOOL I LIKE TO. . 



^ • t s i f' La s ? o 5-j[f< i 

'■'bar. ion burg Learn jnfr Oent-pr 
:-:€-ller & High Stree.tr 
r.f-.chaniesburg, lA 17055 

Topic: Pall Colors 
Age: ^-year old? 

nfit'-rialr.: corn cobr: (dried), paints, brushes, corn c-^b 
holci^riT 

Apply different colorr; of tcrapcra paint to corn cobr. 
Tii'. r. roll th': H; and paint. Use corn cob holders on th^- f \ds 
of corn ^.'>b:; whip>; makm it not so mpssy,. Happy corr. ccb 
\t'- i Ti-^ i r\f, ! 



i 



BEST copy AVAILABLE 
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lor.!. •, 1 

11:':*. v;. liZz'V. Etr- ft 



"Buttoii OL a' Ilimpkii. Tace" 

* 

Cut a large pumpkin shape from Heavj' oranges fc^t, Sev on 
large buttons wh^rr the eyes, nose, and mouth should be. 
Cut- eye-?:, nose, ar*d mouth shapes from black frit and slit 
each in the center to form a button hole. Make a variety 
of facial features in different shapes/ CT^ildren button 
the shciytp or^to the pumpkin and create their ow:^ ^ack-o- 
tti-ii*. This activity, is r-rpntivt- nnd alpv hrljjt dfvrlcp 



Snndy Stibcld 
15/H'r,. t}iorne Rd. 
Wp. Hills, PA 196C6 

To encoui'agc a positive image and develop self-esteem, 
each week a child is chosen for »'Child of the Week" or 
"rersonal ity of the Week." Classmates ask this child ^ 
all p^-irts of questions - favorite food, toy, sport, likes 
AiiJ dislikts, 3 wishes, career, best friend^:, etc, I 
write an exi>f-ripnce story (to include child's responses) 
and it hangs in our classroom for trie entire week for 
classmates to read. Child brings in a photo and it is 
attar-), rd to the story. .At the end /of the week the child 
takes t\,r- .stoi-v hnrnf to shai-e withVfamilv and friends. 



L?-rll^ Kull.a 
407 >.'^ 5-t rro^-. r,t , 

T i 1 1 1- : Fee 1 y Bo x Gam' 
Ages: pre school 
Mirit^-rialG : box, bow, pine cone, cotton (other appropriate 
mat'^.ri al s 

Til u-.- 1, i v( r : 

1 - Ti.- ohildr.rt will b(- abl-- to ur--- thf'ir rcni>' of i.'-a:^ 

t'j g:u' rr, w>.at tht obi'.. olr. arv, 
li - Thv childr*-'!. will l^arii to foilov; directions arid to 

takr turns , 

Tfc. ,-r.i ^+ j on : Or.' side of the box is opf^r. Anothpr svi- of 
^ir ro>: bar, a hole small enough 'for a hand. Flacf th^ 
-ox or. a chair. Put the objects ir. th- bo^^. 
c^iil-^rt r. will touch ar;d look at eaoh ob jrd^B[^-r:t . 

c.'.ild will sit b*--'birid tht ohnir or. th'^ffoor 
f-a'i'jrir. op'-r, ride of t1.^ box. The child behir.ci the 
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chr-.ir yutr hir/h r h.^mc in tl.c box ar.d pickr, ^iCiT^ an ot;^rct. 

- c}.::dr-. li v/ill clap tl.c ir hnr.d'j if the child grjcp-.cs 
co^-r^ctly,, or ^h^y.c their hcadr if the grucG3 ic incorrect, 
Thi "f:uvr^Gcr" will continue vmti} s/he dcscribf^n thr rorrcct 
object. 



f . Grace Carroll ^^hV •itSi COPY AVAILABLE 

35 E. Main Street 

KutztO'AT:, PA 193?0 , ' * 

„ I^rt Activity for Thankcgiving- 

children will make a tiirkey from a potato ^ 

.*'!atcrials : potatoes, construction paper shapes for ff-athii-rs, , 
cionFtruction paper sliapcs for turkey hpadF, 
toothpicks to stick feathers into potato 

ri'o<'cr.3i5ff ; Take 6 feathers and tliread them through 4rh(? 

toothpicks. Take the toothpicks and stick 
the fraDiPi +r»r»th:>iok In the potato. 



7. Jirlith Arji Pyle 
661 Webster Ave. 
Allr-ntown, PA 18105 

"^pcjic.c Helmuts" 

• Age.n 2-^ 

Itateric-ils needed - white paper bags (appx, 6"x12"), 

yellow ]2£}itening bolts cut out of construction paper, 

ij'-'-'i-c cut out of white construction paper or silver foil. 

• 

Cut approximate^ ly five inchei::' off botton of bag so ba^, 
rej;t8 on child *r shoulders. 

Cut oval or round hole in front of bag 

♦ Let children pjtjr^ or pf^ot.o |i i^htpning bolts and stars on 
their hf'lmiats. 



ft, borah l5urke 

1127 Liberty St. 
Allentov.T-, PA 

ar' levfl: 4 yr. - kin^i. 

'>'iy ann code] jlay douph 

1 part sclt 
' j..'i2 1 v/:it{.r 
foo'; nojor'ir. r 



3 1 :i 

continued 



c}.ilcir^tn to mix dqurh with their . har. dr.. Acid water 
rjivlr.rly , Spread wax paper on the table aiid let the 
ci.ildrt::' roll doug): to 1/4" thickness. Have each child 
prt-rr oi.c hand firmly into* dough with fingerr closed. 
Tract around it with' a sharp pencil. Write each child »s 
name on the print. Cut out witli a knife. Place the 
print on a baking sheet. Bake at ?.^0 fi-x- PO to- 40 mi tor.. 
Watch so thr-y r*nn^t ^^t b-rnwii. Prio!) . 



<^eiro1 Etcrt 
^^i.ch^n^ cfib^'^ Teaming 'Ofntcr 
Keller and Hi^r^- Siiooi^ 
I-k^hAni folin-rg, PA 17u35 

How to hang a mobile- ^ 

Take a long piecf^ of yarn. Put ptraws on the yarn nnri 
form a triariglc . Hajig your mobile o.ff the ptraws. 



Jraii Gehrkc - Little People *b Nursery School 
113^ Wayne St. 
Robcr-onia, PA 19551 

Prc-K - 1st grade 
"Feely Handellas" 

We explored our sense of touch by f ingerpainting and 
doing hoTidprints. We also sent notes home to parents asking 
them to }2elp their chi:^look for objects having various 
texture r (ex: cotton balls, sandpaper, velvet oaterial, 
etc.) After enjoying Robk-rt Tallon's story Handella , 
the chil'-'.ren created their own Handellar (or in sone 
cart 5^, Hanrif^lmf rs! ) with the "feely itens" brought fron 
hoir-r , The "feely Handellas" were as unique and special 
a:: the c}.il'ircn in our class due to their creative imag- 
inations and the variety of textiire objects each had 
1'iung>it fvon honr. , 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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*Tr..V; Oc.kr- N\r: c rv rcl.ool «, 



Mntf rials: overturi:fd boat for Eteps, carpet runner, 
^ plastic bubble packing material taped to 
floor at end of rurjier. 

Children forn a line, climb steps, run along carpet, f 
junp on plastic bubbles for a pop-pop-pop! 



Julie Konfisrinri 
Kutztov;:: 
Kindergarten » • 

Title: Shape Santa *s Face 
A£;e: 5-? • 

Mattrials: conetruction paper (red, green, white, blue, 

mafiilla), glue, scissors 
Pcroription of activity: This activity deals with shapes. 
The shapes included ate the rectangle, square, triangle, 
and circle. The child will cut a circle out of manilla 
i'iii»er to use ar. Santa's face. From the red paper, cut: 
a fairly lar^e triangle for. Santa's hat, a siaall square ' • 
for the nose, and a rectangle for the mouth. From the 
white paper, cut: a fairly large triangle for a beard, 
two snail rectangles for eyebrows, and a bigger rectangle 
for the noustach-2. From the green paper, cut a circle to 
be used as a poia-pon for the top of Santa's hat. From the 
blue paper, cut two small circles for the eyes. 

After everything is cut out, paste 'the shapes in their 
rv.,»]).'r ]...»n i 1. 1 on?5 to xnakp Sfltiia'R face. 



BEST copy AVMLABU 
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^tJ* Ginsberg 



^^ar^ 'V *'^GCv • ^5'/rnc!og:ccii Se^ices • Organizationat Consulting & Training • intefperscxoi Sldiis Troming 




PREYENTIBG PROBLEMS 



Of the problem 
children , many 
you ran take a 
environment in 
means planning 



situations that occur in our relat ions with 
are predictable* If a problem is predictable, 
posit fve ^approach and arrange the event or 
order to' prevent the problem* Structuring 
so that a person will be more likely* to be 



successful. Remember, nothing is as successful as successi I 



STRUCTURING 



1* 
2. 

3. 



5. 
6. 



Identify situations where problems have occurred. 
Decide how you want things to work out J[what do you 
want instead of the problem behavior) « 
Identify ways to avoid or solve the problem 
- what could go wrong? 

-are there built in methods to encourage successi 
-do you want to discuss the plan with the childT 
Instrucr tue child about what he can expect* and what y 
expect . * 

Have ^n^alternate plant 

Praise th« child when he does what you wanti 



ou 



BOTES 
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:7 vVeV '".t'-jrf,. ';trr</ L^e'/c;wf . PA 1 ^15 348 2424 
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Beverfyn Brightbill. A.B. ^99 

l™J Child and Family Management Counselor 

R D #7116 Reading, PA 19606 (215)779 8781 r^.rem Mamioem.nt Sk.Ms 

A ^ family Communfcationt 

LIMITS 

Limits are guidelines which establish boundaries in which children are 
free to make certain choices and decisions. A child is more likely to 
control himself and be responsible when you let him know how far he can 
go by clearly stating, then enforcing limits. Limits are often necessary 
to protect the safety of the child or others and to protect property. 

1. Set only those limits which are important enough to be enforced every 
single time they are broken. 

2. Repeat the limit over and Qver again if necessary. 

3. Make sure the child knows exactly what you expect of him. 

4. When the child does what you've asked, praise him for doing so. 

r 

CONSEQUENCES 

A consequence occurs as a result of a broken limit. If a limit has been 
stated several times and the child has neglected it after several wam'- 
ings, build in a consequence appropriate to the broken limit. 

1. Limits should be stated positively and specifically. 

2. Let natural consequence^ follow a broken limit whenever possible. 

3. When natural .consequences don't work or apply, move on to logical 
consequences. 

If logical consequences don't work, move on to an unrelated con- 
sequence. However, children learn best to' be responsible for their 
actions when they experience natural or logical consequences which 
are related to their behavior. 

♦ 

3. Whether the consequence is natural, logical or unrelated, it should 
be no bigger or more severe than necessary to make the point. 

6. Make sure the children haven't outgrown the need for the limi-t. 

7. The consequence which scares children may appear to be the most 
effective, ^t often it will cause resentment, anger, withdrawal 
or acting out against you. 

NOTES 
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2 ifond«r vhtt • fcsily do««\th*t doMo't r«»4 tog»th*rt 
lik« not knowing «9rh dlhftr*0 frUndi. 

.It &• la?ort*Bt for sdultt to iik* lit«r«tttr« « part of AUdrm'a 

. Books c«D olty (| •Irnifle-nt rol» in the llveft of ^lldf«n« but the ortect to 
«bi.:ti th«y do dscena* •ntlroLy upon odultt 

«TbfT« !• « gfmmX •toniboui« o^' lltorslur« ta ahere vitb childr»D« but the «»eUh 
Mttld go umi»0d if a&ulx« diti^gard tb^ir rMponfibiliti*^ 

^Thm f ••{KiDsibillty 11m fir«t with pi«rf»nt«, tut it shared by til whoB^ work 
YMcbtt ctailditn, 

cChDdrtn need to to eipotec tftriiy through liati^jlng to end iriewlni; book# oi 
li^vT^ry ffuellty 

Long teSoie chlldier4 leorn io recdi. thty thiould liste stoy experiencte nith itoriee 
mnc pctBi^ TMd or to!d to Ihrn by loirii^ end etitbueleetic pdulce 

^Flein eo;; elople picture t>oke, booke of object* to necaec eefl<9» of pictuieev 
jfeiu. tbe uncoapllciited lfiv|^«iii cf nuretry rh|3iee are ivoortsotc If you ttiea thie 
yvith dilidirenft ecsetbin^ im ipet that oaniK>t be regsioed. 

.The eery beet eltuatlon terding laloud and Bering m book id vith the young 
child on the 4dult^a ;»| vith the oo^W in front of both. SrentuaUy^ bbe child 
lervee the lac. but ib hitwaya c:oee by the adult end the book* Then the child 
will open bookor look Ft theM» talk out loud ebcut tbeoi recite such of the text 
froo iiraory. He o^y nj4^ yet recognise %K>xde» but he hre learnitd tnat reecb^ ie 
tim^ enjoyable^ end co«^ eheoaible* 

.Thla lap tvchuioue triage e epeclel relet ioosilap of cloee pbyaical contsctf eaaily 
ehtred vieuel focut; qnd adult «epeeob epo^en directly into tbe cbild^e eer< 
furthersore, it eti^^atea Aeatiincfiil conver aat ion^ and mlargea unaarateeding. 
But^ 3oet iBpgri tbnt}|, it Lailde eeU* vortbv 

Uoing and xeaiinf in tho lap are the first et«p» in learning to reed. A 

child Mno liaa had iVs lep lechniaue at hoxa cofiec to achool rea^jr to lettn to 
rmd (of aire»dy tiding), 

iCoild cata center a i.t.w fcVcoItt auat provide \h*! Is^rnin^a of tr«a lap tachnlo-«;a 
for th:oae ifhildttn mr^o never had a lap fcr reading. 

,^fQT tnoae childr.ti "f.b couo xc ca&ter« and pchool having the laj. tachaique at hoffles 
the learnin|;a of *'fae Ibp should continue. The curricultns ehoulc be lull of veaaing 
• loud and lap eXtt'Xiaere uaing l>o3K« anj poetry ta BG»tivatora for talking, ainging. 
dencing, <t3vin.~j drtBiKti»ing» drawings, peinting, conatructing;, creatin£» and ueing 
the icagination 

Fortunvte ere children<«^o hsve "A Lap to Sit On end Much Mi>re t' 

itorie Burkhart , forly Learning/language Arte CoaauHfnt 

Maple Grove foed 

Sessional Bex F. D 5 

Mohnton, PA (21^) J J f .£000 

-^edFrom 
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LVr r-^'.ALtii^-'ir-^O*'^ U one To You >»o^i% . - «t». b. 



Jack in the boy 
Slit fto •till 

•on't you coao out? 
T«£, I wiU. 



i^'e tount thes 



lUi point to the Ufht, 

ind ib«n to the rifbt, 

1*11 Doint to the loft 

Am! now - I'll point to -ay i elf. 
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Point to the ri|:ht of mm 
Point to thr l«lt ol M 
?oint up »to«e 
Point oown below 
l-dfhl- left, up, 
Ao^itovn fo ftlow« 



1 - e - ?. 



Hy b»ndr uoon «y hoad 1 piece, 

On ay chouldere, on my foce 

At -ly iffcift i>nd ky iy »ido 

/nd now tehir.i then: I will bide 

Then 1 wili rrl^e thtra wpy up hi^h 

And let tty iivr^^t c fly, lly, fly 

Then clop, cirp, clbp 

And 1^2-2 

See how ouiot tney c^n be. 



Like • ierf ei • leetbrr 

In the windy winoy Hsrther 

I trill whirl around 

And twirl armtnd 

And all fell down together 

Itay up In eh apple tree 

•Two little apples looked et «e 
I ahofrit the tree ae hoid ot I could 
0»wa fell the apples 
/DiCfAl^they were good. 



I like to rokke th^ laa^ea 
In a £reet big hitap 
Then, I atop oeck 
Band' hotU my kneee 
And Junp* 



Hare coiet Ounnj 
hopthop,hop 
See bii^ ear a 
Saa hie ayet 
See hie nose 



go flop, flop. Hop. 
Eo blink, biinkt blink 
go twlnk, t»ink, twSr^. 



Here*a c buaay with aa/c ao fun.^y 

Her a* a hla bole in the ground 

With avary noiae he beore 

Up gp hla aare . 

And POP, be juape into hie bcX& in the grout.d 



Hera covaa a aqulriil 

With a bu^hy tail 

Ue*s fiiikine ciound 

And every ^y 

Ha trtot ae awry 

The nuta tbtt be hat found 



See sy tif rnd 
Ifook out now 
A bif tur ot iee 

■boo*. 



J 



retry cyee 



OoLLl9.fottle who ia thfrtf 
Turkey foLcler big ano fct 
OobLle .gobble whet doeft he sayt 
Don't act -Be Thsnkariiring i*y. 



five little ihdiana in a t 

Sleeping' euially ai ci,n i*e 

Alonf copier the chief aoc whet oo you tbiiicT 

Up jumped tb^ Indienc . ouick rr c wink. 

The funpy clovn ir eo^inf to town 

lie turns atound 

And falit ri|ht down* 



The Bter« ai<ovel twlata hie long neck eiotind 
And bitea ofi a grert bl^ piece of (round^\ 
Ua awln^e it around with a buapity bwap 
And apite it cU out with a «jspity euap. ' 



fi*re*a a bill rll eovaiad with anow 
llara*a ay aled ana away I go 
1 nalii to the topf I iMvar stop^ 
Tban *Z0D4* down the bil^ 2 0>, 



Hheo you aet}d e we 1 online 

That'c the ti'M foi fun 

Puah it imderoerth the door 

hiai the tail ta& ran. 

(Vetitntt Hey baaket-heni^ U on the 4oor 

knob). 
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Pcerar To You Pron» Ml - Mrs. P. 



A LI t _U^ Bf. V, 
Tltnow & Tit tie baby 
His name ia Tiny Tira 
I put hlrr lr> tht bathtub 
To teac rx hi.*^ hc-^' to sv im 
He drani: u>- cll the WEter 
Hf. Ptf L, ell thi roe; 
He tri..o to eFt thr. bfetLvi't 
But It vjuidr/t go do\m s throat, 
(unautbored folk ve-rBt) 

Pussy Willow 

ose your eyes 
And do not peek 
And 1*11 rub spring 
Across your cheek 

-Aileen Fisher 

SArJnr-^se 

WEen 1 woke up this morning 
I saw a big surprise 
So much snow 

I <^ould hardly believe ay eyes. 
-Anonyuoue 

For ^ 
the fog coBie> 
on little 6at^£*et. 

-Carl Sandburg 



People 
bour alter 
Id meny 
People 
Making 



hour 
places , 
t 

ces. 
-W.(j, Smith 



/ 



I have 
J have 



a dog 
c c&t 
I • ve gc t a frog 
Insld^i icy hs*. 



J 



I'm G3&0 

T^m glad the sky is painted blue. 
I'm glad the earth is painted groen. 
With such a lot of nice fresh air 
All sanowiched in between. 

-UnknowE 

Hew ShoPS 

I have n'sw sh es in the Fall -tine 
And new nes in the Spring. 
Wberevar I wear nj new shoes 
I always have tz, sing. ' 
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III 

The pickety fence 
The pickety fence 
Oive it a lick it's 
Th£ pickety fence 
Give it a lick it »s 
A clickfcty fence 
Give it L lick it's 
A lickcty fenze 
Olve it a lick 
Give it 8 lick 
Give it a lick 
With a rackety stick 
Pickety 
Pickety 
Pickety 
Pick 

-David McCord 

•.» 

Spring (Dancing A Poem) 

I*m shouting 
I'm singing 

I'm swinging through the trees 

I'm winging aky high 

With bhe bussing black bees. 

I'm the sun : . 

I'm the moon 

I'm the dew on the rose. 

I*m a rabbit 

Whose habit 

Is twitching his nose. 

I'm lively 

I'm lovely 

I'm kicking my heels 

I*B« crying ''ccMse dance** 

To fresh water eels 

I'm racing through m^adcws 

Without any coat. 

I'm a ^rab .ling lamb 

I'm a light leaping goat 

I 'k a bud 

I 'm a bl >:>m 

I^m a dove on, the wing 

I'm running on rv>oft ope 

And welcoming spring! 

-Ksrla Suskin 

Mix A Pancak e 
Mijr a pancake 
Stir a pancake. 
Pop it in the pan; 
Pr^ the pancake, < * 

Toss the pancake. 
Catch it .if you can. 

-Christina Hossetl 
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Sandra Fisher 
Kutztown University 
DX-JPUTEP l*yXS Session #6 



1. Frecch, rrsniis. Ze-^ey Jacobs, ^^llie^ Kouldc, Jcr-ib Schuciuics- 

ScartccT, Hase., l9o^:, (Pli*« Tttrber's Guiiie). 

2. HsTuspodit tL»ryaim» Uow&id Eolf*,, 4ari<dio Cuuu-u* Fra-t tc irp Pio- 

graaK^ t na on the TRS-SO > F&ndcqr frmsc. Inc., K.Y. 19&4. 



4, Sire, Je&u« My yr ferid^-The Crgg%ig«T . Tr£. Denies & Co., Icct 



3, Kci33« Lycoe. Kids V prki&g IT-tth Cc^tf ra . Ti-llliua Preeff, K.T. 1983. 

5. Wee, Jeoa ted Kftrieu fialfey. >iy Cc:^;*gr Picture Pic.:lorary 

T.S. Denis era 6 Co., Inc., Hiar.eapolie, tilcii. 1981. 

6. VanHv?^, JJJoy^l. Ccapv^c!^ PrcF ^a sg-'^P? for KUw end Otb-~ 

srerllog Svift Pubi. Cc-^attp* T«rae. 19;;2. 



1. LI j>?coe!>, Suasa u^d KargaroL Zuanlch. RLSIC FUK; Coa pjj >?r» Cacg.'-, 

Puxtlei*, aad PrObSasw ChjUdrenCim Vrlte . Avon Eoako. K.T. 1982* 

2. RirW, Jcm:u. Te«. hvr'tt Cu tde ag d Artlv't lca Book to A: rco r!ftaay 

** Co^uter^-.&re Fua" . T.S. Dei;^ff?o cod Co. » tat, ^Lxm^ApnllBg 
UinD. 19f»i. / . 

3. RJ.^c, J«u£a and Sandy O'Cc^n^s. Co gyatara arc Ftm . T.S. Dasison & 

Co., Icc», Minaejiprlls, Klfia. J 981. 

4. VanHon, Royal. Tfcgr hlng Corpatar Troucam\fi% to tlia and 0:bar 

Bqgytoct B. Sterling Sfc If iPtiJ. Co. , Aiatla, Tax£0. (115-80, 
Apple • TiiS-60 Color Cocpji.eT)^ a» ' 

Ic Ahl, David. Ea>i> t^cttpifer Cawet . Wcvrkaao Publ. Co., M.T, 1978. 

2. Abl. Dcvid. Xt ra Basic Co^trr Ccaeg . fforks^^a htbl. Co., K.T. 19"9. 

3. SJc:it, Spbtis and d^ar^ix Scz^brraa. USi Ct AA. Iptrc4u :t toj *o Cotrwtar 

ProgreaBlc8-& id ed . BrAola/CcJ© Co. , Moster^v, Caltf. 1962. 

4. Cavaaaagb, Ann Th«r C^ vpxi LeT Pria rr: A Coay '.gto Ouide For Clfiad 

geginacr a TrllXltfU Pref», BJ. 19o3. 

5. CoDum, Pcr«r, Peter E';U»3, Raory Hob^rta, TluiaAJ Scyden I>i;»icl 

• Wat*:, Cheryl Vrioer. Pr«:tir^ Caloc to Cog..uttr» io tdorat..o a. 
^ Addi*c.n-V&si<;y Publ. Co,, EeaiUfig, «ara. 1982. 
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6. Eocn. Carln cad Jaa^s Poirct. Cogpafr UfeTAcy; froblge- Solwiug 

with Conotarg . Sterling 9vl^. AaatiA. Tsxas. l>81. 

7. ^c«ri levttrly. Ky StudanU !>••■ Qpapucers; laming Actf^ttl— 
/ tor Coiguf r Literacy. -Xistoa Pnhl. Co*; lac. Eestoa. V«. 

€. Lathrxjp, Ana and Bobby Goodson. Coof ciiare in the. Clggsreoi , 
Addlsoo-ifesley Publ, Kaai^^ Hmtaa, 19837"^ 

9. McOenoCt* Vexn and Dicss Fisher. I.wgiBg BASIC Stmp by Stgp . 

Cosputer Science Fre«s.« Bockicilitt* lid. 1982; ' (?lua Teacher's 
Goldc). . • 

10. Miller* Jom. Bath Haj Cheye sod Mrs Sestora. BASIC Progrmfgg 

for the Cletcgroott teacher . X^^^cber^sCoUece Praa. B.Y. 1982. 

11. Kahi^laD, Victor and VUlias Bodgea. AycttPclafti Cortpof r 

Caaea for BuaineaEt School, atal Bc«e . Wincbrap PiAl. Iac.» 
* / Caa^rldge, Kaaa. 1980. (XBS-^ JUevel XI Baaie). 

12* Bica, Jaan. Teacher* a Qaida Activity Book to Acccapany Ijy 

Friend the Cood;>ftter.' * t,8. Peii^aott A Co., lac. Mtoaaapolift, Mida. 
1981? 

13. Steiacr. ICar^arat. *TBS^«) for the yaglnnin^ Bettaaer .^ Borich/ . 

Ohaoa, San Joaa, Calif. 19B3. . 

« 

14. Wllia, Jarry aad Marl Milleir. Corotara for gyarybedy, 

DilitbiaB Pcaaa., Baavarton, Qresoo. 1981. 

15. Wlllia, Jarry aad milia* ©aaley. Jr. gailiat Jelly to a Traa . 

DiUthlva Praaa., Baavartoiw Qmoo. mi. 

« 

16. Sabinafcl, Michael. latreducrtoe to tBS-80 Leyal II Baaic aad 

Coiqwtar PrograaiBias. Praati<;^-^1. M.J. 1980. 
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NaP€: Susan A. Killer S^SVOw 
Address: Early Leartiin^ Center 

Kutztown University of Pennsylvania 

Kutrtovn, PA 19530 (215) 683-4281 

Game: •'Pattern Clap'* 

The Game Develops: Sequential memory 

Meroory, through a variety of nK>dalities: visual| 

auditory and kinesthetic 
Auditory discrimination 
Reproduction of 'sound patterns 
Coordination and control of small hand and # 

finger muscles 
Body awareness 

Age(s)t All«>The level of difficulty can be adjusted with the 
Tariations. 

IHrpctinn.^: If the teacher and one child are playing^ they should 

sit opposite each other. If a gro.up is playing^ 
everyone should sit in a circle* 

For the youngest^ The teacher shduld begin very simply 
a two pattern clap« Have the child(ran) duplicate 
the pattern* Vary it with a pattse or soft/loud 
^ clap. Add another clap. Then vary the patteni 
of the three claps. Allow, the chlld(ren) an 
.opportunity to bti^the ''leader,** 

For ulder children- (l) Have the "leader" continue 
until the group's frustration level is reached. 
Begin again with a new pattern*^ (2) Have each 
person in the circle take a turn repeating the 
pattern, adding one more clap and passing the 
pattern on to the person on the right. See 
how long the pattern can be duplicated. Then 
start again! 

i f%fit'um% ri) i^f\^ 0 finger snap^ knee tap, or other body action 
to the pattern, 
(2) Sing a la-]a-)#) pattern instead of clapping.. 



4 




A "Brown Bagger" Workshop 
by Helen Krizan 
Early Learning Center 
Kutstown State College 
Kuiztowii, PA 19530 



"Arts and Crafts for Sumner Pun" 
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Place textural ctject under paper and rub witb a crayon until 
ob.^ect appetrs. 

Sandpaper 

* 

When drawing is cocplete. cover it vith aaadpaper. Using a vara 
iron pr^a^^til you see the wx coat thru. Lift paper toVee 
the print . 

Craven Besist 

MAke a draving. Paint over it with vatercolor. The vaji of the crayon 
will resist the palr.t. ^• 

Congtr>.^tion Paper 

Q-jllling 

Cut several narro^ strips. Fold, and/or roU one strip at a tine. 

Dip bottom edge of strip in glue and place on paper. 

Origani Purpet 

1. UEir: a 9 X 12 sheet fold length vise in thirds, 

2. Fcld in fourths vith ends meeting in the middle. -riXN 

3. . Fild in heJf vith ends on the outside. ^5^7 

i.. Fcld features. To work,' place thus* and fingers through opening. 

Cut 2" strip. Fold back ar.d fcrth. Attach each end to a ej" 
cardbDar^ square. Fill the book vith words or pictures. 

Mosaic BicK Marker 

UsiLc a b^^le ranch, cut out several little circles. Cat a small 
strip ir X 7". Vnerever a circle is to be placed, put a little 
d' t .f glue cn the strip. Cover each dot of glue with a circle ( 

using 9i cyer. safety pin. 

geypetric MrsEic 

Cut a variety cf geooetric shapes. CliJe on paper or arrange shapes 
tr firm a picture aiyS then glue down. 

Microfilmed From 
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Dl- strir.r i- — ir.t Bs.i >,lace bttv^en a piece cf folded paper and 



1^1 string w-ilt h.liing on to japer. 



Fc2ci :f:c?er it half. Alcn- one ci.le cf the crease, sprinkle a few 
drcps Lf peint rf each c-lcr U£ei. Fcl3 raper in btlf again and 
-rtsE vith r.tr.t. O^-en i&ier. Tl*e blcttcc i:tiint tight resecble 
Bevtrul things (butterfly, flower). Cut out blotto 'shape and nount 
on ajiCther jiect cf paper. 

H£.r 1 Prints 

Usinc: j-vstcr jEint rhet is net tec wet (just sticky) dab fincers, first, 
cr sifc ^f 'the bcr.i ana press then gently cntc paper. Let dry ani 
then aid cletEils t: sake pictures. 

Fron the Kitchen Printnakin? 

Faints can be cr-le fron several things found in the kitchen by 
dipping bit tor: side ir. a plate of paint and pressing on a sheet 

cf F£.;er sevtreJ. tines. ^ " 

Prints can be nsie by" using: 
Cr^skie cutters ' 

Vfegetabl£5 (cut in half). Pctctc (designs can be carved) 
Si-nres (cut in interesting 8hap>€) 

Meat ^eys. (c-t into & siiapiC with scissors cr by pressing a 

c - : ki t jfiit t e r thru ) 



Wrn; B fev ruUer bands ar:und a piece of wood. Dip- bcttca side 
in a plate cf int aci press ont: paper. 



Psir- 



S-^-i Strtv rci; 
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^Rb on 6evtr<L little p?:ls of paint with a brush on paper. Using 
a straw . tl.v cut the p^cls cf paint. (Details can be ad'.el to 
cii-Kt tne Ll.vr. ;aint like flowers or firevirks.) 

Panp Pap'cr Watercrlrr 

Biak paper in water. (Bl:t up any pools cf water). Paint. Add 
salt it. different areas f^r a sncvy effect. 

32G ) 
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:"r;.- rti--t>.- vith Clicks, pir.. nr^vUts etc. 
Eieech C*ut 



^rc- -.iBfuc i^rer Ex;ur.; » jjcin cirj. Di; . Q-tit. ictKa 



M^. a c-lUre ty ever lcr;inc v£^icu>^.::p,s urinr a brush dined 



CitLr ;I»£tic bcttle 
Al'j:dt.-c^ Fill 

Or utilize clear crttact jarer usW the stickj- side instead 
cf s^t cr strrch. 7^.er. c::ver the lack with ptper or more 
contact pai-^r. 



six Eq-'rt piecec cf tiEsue pap-er sccordian style (a) Fcii 
.7"/^;-- J'-^ -"-J^ insiie ccrners anS scalier outsi;le ends, (c) 

Jn a.:::, tie Jipe cleaner ar^un^ the xu3dle tight. KaJie €lcver 

f.r-t^y Etjr-ratinp: sheets apart. 
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Square Textures 



^I'^'r^^J- f^^^^^rr- tiscuc parer. Wrap ar.-^a end .f a pencil 
vit.. ,p^.r ar .... ptr.ri., -i, ar. glue. Frees r.ently ex; pater 
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FVor the- Kit Che - 



firef J :;^u,'h 



* 1 c. Efiit Best Available Codv 



2 T.EUei Oil 
-1 C. Vattr 



Mix i::;rredients and knead mtc a nice meiiuc dou«h./r Can ada food* 
c-l^rinp fzr czlzr. Fcr glaie, =:lx 1 e&; vhite en^l 1. water. 
:5ru£h ever ):t=^-! dr^urh riece. Bake et 353° 10-30 aia. dej^endinr 
::i size cf t^e ctject. ^ 

Ii-incfir tc cake: 

V£a2 tacrinrs/ insert hairpinCs) and take right in fcr h^.gers. 
rickets - B£k* an cVlc^i: ehsi-e end fold bettor, half up f r p-c'et 
Fiu vitr. aluz^n-or: .f lil fcr baki::g aoJ reziove afterward. Put in * 
flrwerB. 

Wi-5.-^w hen-in.-s.- use z-JLin£ cutters. For Eher*B, add crashed 
lifesavers t:. cut kcles fcr stained t^lass win3cw effect. 
Be^is - cake ball and stick a pencil through it for a h^le. 

Decrratinr Ti's * 
— ^ , , 

In trend dr^-h art, wtter is the saioe as glue. If ycu adi anything 
clve-jE put £ d-V cf water where you want to attach the piece. ' 
Use dj-e-! jastR. 

I'se yc-jir finger tips for tcr&ers. 

Make different textures ly using coosaon objects such 
as paperclips, keys, utetsils, etc. 

Use ysor iafi£ir.aticnl 

Paper Plate HcI'IerF 

Cut :n€ plate- in half. Deccrate cne plate half an* aocther full ilate. 
FMt the tw: jletfcs tcfether to f;rr a pocket. Using a hole punch oaiie 
hrles ar-.ur.5 xr.t rrunied e2?es cf tcth plates. Lace the two plates 
together with yam. Adl a strinf across the back for hanfint. 

Festa car. Ve ty shphin.- it in f^-r d cclcr and rulbinp alcch'l in a 

pltEtic ht^. 

Fasta Ides.r: 

Make Jewelr>-: Necklaces, rin^s, etc. 

I' re tc derirett Irta5 dour.h. 

Meitfc CLll tires cn j-aper cr pcjer plates. 

C-ffee Filters 

Fold intD eiffhthsX? anfi dip each corner Into fooi color diluted with ^ 
wtltfc v.negar. For a ancwflake effect cut small trian^es into folded 
filter before dj'ing. v, '1?^ 



A 
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»at urc Crti*:? ^ 

ft) S.^^doy K-y - Print or line « shallow box vltb paper or mterlal. 
Tivide box icto secticnr uein? cardboard or paper strifz. Fill 
etcr. Bccrlon vit>. .aii interecting displiiy of stickE, seeds ard 
leaves. 

- Arrange clicks, seeds and/or lecvfcs to make a picture 
or irrfcrestin« deeign on paper. Glue dovn ard let dry. 

Pet rocKs - «£J:e iaacir.tLtive pets using soocth stoilee clued oc to a 
lErger stcrc iL^e. Use thin tip felt tip corkers to add features, 
r-fcorste vitr. sequinB, dried flovers, eti^. 

Pre r. see n-vers - PrtEs flowers between sh-eta cf nevsp-per vtighted 
c:vr. cy hwfwV tcz^ks for week, c:.ts*sing cevsDLper occ£.£isr.ally . Ar'-arLge 
cn ps^pcr Lr.2 secure with a few drc.ps of glut/ (^ver flowers vith cletr 
contact pcijr-er. ^ 



Things tc ri>e: 

Kcte Fcter 

Greeting Ctrd 
Per.Q jTit 

TreaEures fr:c the Trash 

££r.ir-13e £:x (vith the leather lock) 



Microfilmed From 
Best Available Copy 



First c-vtr l.x with tv;. layers cf Basking tape. Add^a tldrd layer but 
this ziz.i in b:!^11 tern pieces, ^or a lestUr lock, czvG with shoe 
p.lis?. vxiins. :ff the excess. Let Dry. For rflossy finish, cc/at with 
p2l>xt.r EicdiL!3 (glcssy). ^ 



Cit 3-,:Gri£.l screps usin^ pinking shears. Use blue starch or 
*Titere :-!:vr. glue tc attach the aaterial scrnrs tr desired S'urfaqe 
e.f. L can pajer, etc.) ^ 

'jBi-.f ji;-. cl--.';erE, fcm fcJ t- six petal loops. Dip the 
bif.^r ride -f esch Ir:; in tlpl^.te of .jlue and then place 
cn -i^rt fi2t :,f Ltt£ri!j scri: . Let Cry. Cut cff excess 
xnateriti ar ur.d eaci. i : ; . fcrr. flrwer twist steas cf fcur 
t: fix ;et!.l£ ir.f. cne stec ^.d shape petals vith yr ^.fir^^trs 
,ai: de£:rtd. Oi.ti ,nRl— f lui p:T;-;cin cr button for flower center. 

Silaii / 

i 

« I 
Jyt- cDttm ends in different c^lcrs cf focd coloring tuiS vinegar. 
Let l>ry. ArrEj:.;-€ Q-tij:s in an interesting design or Jlcture ELd . 
glue i.iX-j I lace. 

3^9 ^ 
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ft) Bex Scul;t>j-fc 

U:;inr esrirtei trrey rS brxes in3 r.thcr niscellMcous aaterieds, 
let year child use his/Ler im^finaticn in ccr.stnictione robots, 
B-in&lt, acnsters, etc. Use glue or tiipfc whenever needed. 

t) Cardbceird Relief \ 
— — /' \ 

Cut several ccUl shaves of thick cardboard. Arrange shapes into 
an ir.t crest iiifc' desicn cr picture on e Iveer sheet cf cardboard. 
Glue and let dry. Ccver relief vith auninum foil aad gently 
rub the relief side urtil the shtres appear. (OitieaAl - cover 
reliei vith black paint and rub off cr^y raised surfaces.) 

4 

c) Peei Hole Box 

Cut a spy hcle in the end cf the box. Cut a pucber of openings 
m the lid fcr lirht. Decorate the sides cf the box first vith 
paper, paint, etc. Create a scene inside usinG a variety of 
nattrieJs. 

EgC Cart:r.s 

a) Cart-n Crtf&tixrc 

Meke iacginative creatures using individual or several ''egg pockets."' 
Add various Eite,p-ials such as pipe cleaners, paiot, sequins, etc. 

b) B-A\lle Pipes 

Insert straw ii; the side of egr pocket. Fill pccket with a i'ittlc 
tit cf water with liquid soap and blow bubbles. Optional - 
decorate pi;-c with sequins, etc, 

c) Picture- Frejc Lids 

Kake a pretty ricture fraae by covering the frame with foil. 

I/ecorate with mrkers or gule materials on.* Attach picture 

in the Ed idle. i 

Stores ^. 

N a) Kutztovn Stale Ccllere B-oiistcre (Rert to Early Learning Ce-^ter) 

Sale in ffey 

I) rick Blick (East) 

Bread and Tth sts. MIcrofllmod FrofH 

cataic; (5^5-6051 ) Bost A^^ilablo Copv 

c) -Jtrech 'i''if\ 

P^.ila3elphl«^Cclle^'e of Art 
Phil&dtljhia, PA (fl*6-7T96) 



